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In  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Family 
Receipt  Book,  the  editor  has  spared  no  efFort  to 
render  the  work  more  worthy  of  the  increasing 
favour  of  the  pubUc;  and  in  recasting  the 
contents  for  the  press,  he  has  endeayoured 
to  introduce  a  more  methodical  arrangement, 

by  which  it  is  hoped  that  every  receipt  will 

* 

be  readily  foimd  under  its  appropriate  head. 
In  order  to  render  the  present  work  a  more 
complete  domestic  repository  of  useful  know- 
ledge, an  important  addition  has  been  made 
in  a  small  but  comprehensive  collection  of 
medical  receipts,  adapted  for  those  sudden 
emergencies  which  so  often  occur,  requiring 
immediate  relief.  It  is  not  intended  by  this 
short  medical  compendium  to  interfere  with 
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more  elaborate  treatises^  or  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  consulting  professional  advice ;  but 
it  will  often  happen  that  an  opportimity  is 
irreparably  lost  from  the  delay  which  must 
necessarily  elapse  before  any  professional  assist- 
ance can  be  obtained ;  and  it  may  often  happen 
that  circumstances  render  it  inconvenient  to 
secure  regular  professional  attendance,  in  such 
cases^  it  seems  to  be  desirable  that  every  family 
should  be  ftimished  with  a  few  plain  directions 
for  administering  help^  where  help^  to  be  effect 
tual,  must  be  immediate ;  and  ibr  treatifig  those 
common  complaints  which  may  saf<ply  be  trusted 
to  domestic  management. 


PREFACE. 


The  Collection  of  Domestic  Receipts  now 
presented  to  the  public  could  not  have  been 
formed  in  any  age  but  the  present.  The  wisdom 
of  this  age  has  been  to  bring  science  from  her 
lKsi|^  down  to  the  practical  knowledge  of 
eyery-day  concerns ;  and  the  number  of  its  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  have  kept  pace  with 
Ae  increasing  wants  of  man.  Of  the  past  we 
preserve  what  experience  has  sanctioned^  and 
what  improvement  has  rendered  more  perfect ; 
but  we  can  add  much  more  from  our  own  stores. 
Scientific  men,  in  the  present  day,  who  choose 

to  be  useful  as  well  as  celebrated,  have  studiously 
noticed  facts,  and  formed  discoveries,  which  can 

only  be  appreciated  in  the  domestic  circle ;  they 
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have  written  such  Receipts  with  the  zeal  which 
is  felt  by  a  good  housewife — an  honest  farmer 
— an  ingenious  mechanic — and  the  various  ar- 
tizans  of  useful  and  ornamental  trades. 

The  Editor  of  this  Collection^  at  a  very  di- 
stant period^  had  amassed  for  his  private  use  a 
number  of  practical  Receipts;  but  of  late,  the 
rapid  difiusion  of  new  discoveries^  authenticated 
by  the  most  respectable  names,  has  been  such, 
that  his  collection  grew  every  day  in  bulk  and 
in  value.  He  was  proud  to  see,  in  a  Family 
Receipt-book,  the  names  of  persons  eminent 
for  their  science,  ffis  collection  was  further 
augmented  by  MSS.  which  he  had  purchased ; 
and  he  is  particularly  obliged  by  the  advice  and 
aid  he  has  derived  from  the  much-respected 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce. 

The  popular  treatise  on  "  Domestic  Cookery," 
that  admirable  introduction  to  the  science,  which 
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Milton  calls  ^'  household  good/'  naturally  con- 
nected itself  in  the  Editor's  mind  with  this 
volume,  to  complete  the  economy  of  every  do- 
mestic establishment. 

We  conclude  this  Preface  with  the  plain 
homely  words  t)f  our  honest  predecessor,  the 
venerable    Tusser,    in    his    "Five    Hundred 

% 

Points  of  Good  Husbandry." 

*'*'  Wliat  lookest thoa ?  speak  at  the  last; 

GOOD  LE$SONS  FOR  THEE,  AND  THY  WIFE  ? 

Then  keep  them  in  memory  fast. 

To  help  as  a  comfort  to  Life.'* 
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PART  I.  , 

AGRICULTURE. 

1,     Advantage  of  planting  Waste  or  Boggy  Lands  xioUk 

Alder* 

Alder  thrives  wonderfully  in  swampy  grounds,  and 
its  uses  are  so  vsurious  as  to  adapt  it  to  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  purposes.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  in 
great  esteem  and  demand  for  machinery ;  the  cogs  for 
mill  wheels  formed  of  it,  being  proved,  by  experience, 
to  be  superior  to  any  other.  It  is  commonly  used  for 
bobbins ;  and  the  country  people  wear  shoes,  or,  as 
they  are  generally  termed,  clogs,  made  of  it.  Its  ex- 
cellent quality  oi  resisting  injury  from  water  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  ;  hence  its  great  value  for  pump- 
trees,  pipes,  drains,  conduits  to  reservoirs,  piles  under 
water,  and  all  kinds  of  wood  work  which  is  kept  con- 
stantly wet.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  va- 
luable properties  of  its  bark  should  be  so  little  known, 
that  in  most  instances  it  is  buried  with  the  tree.  The 
black  dyers  of  cotton  stuffs  know  its  value,  and  make 
much  use  of  it ;  they  purchase  it  at  the  rate  of  seven 
to  eight-pence  the  stone,  laid  down  at  their  dye-houses. 
It  is  not  chopped^  but  sold  as  it  is  stripped  from  th« 
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tree^  after  it  has  become  moderately  dry;  ao  that 
there  is  no  expense  in  chopping  and  cleaning  it,  as  i> 
the  case  with  oak  bark*  It  misht  be  used  to  great 
advantage  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  many  woods 
used  in  d3ring|  which  we  have  from  abroad,  and  od' 
which  we  expend  considerable  sums. 

2.     To  prevent  much  MUchiefto  Sea  EmbanhnejitSf  or 

those  of  Rivers, 

Where  a  breach  is  actually  made  therein,  it  may  be 
prevented  from  increasing  m  w^idth,  by  an  early  ap- 
plication of  old  sails  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  breach 
where  the  water  enters,  which  will  allow  the  water  to 
slide  over  them,  and  hinder  more  of  the  earth  from 
being  carried  away. 


3.  Useful  Hint,  vsherehy  Farmers  may  make  a  Saving 

in  the  Article  of  Thatching. 

The  barns  and  tenements  of  many  farmers  holding 
on  lease,  and  obliged  to  repair,  being  thatched,  ana 
sudden  winds  sometimes  making  much  thatching  ne- 
cessary, farmers  would  do  well  to  make  a  rick  of 
wheat  straw,  except  it  happens  to  be  very  short,  and 
then  they  would  keep  their  stack  two  years^  and  make 
a  new  one  the  second. 

The  author  of  this  article  says,  that  though  he  not 
only  ricks  his  straw,  but  slightly  thatches  his  rick  to 
keep  out  the  weather,  he  has,  in  ten  years,  gained  5SL 
by  the  practice,  beside  what  he  saved  by  not  being 
obliged  to  thrash  wheat  for  straw  at  an  improper 
season. 

4.  Curious  Mode  qfmaUng  Earthen  Barn-Floors, 

Many  of  the  barns  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  or  Wolds 
of  Gloucestershire^  have  a  species  of  earthen  floor 
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which  is  generally  thought  to  surpass  floors  of  stone, 
or  any  other  material  except  sound  oak  plank.  Their 
superior  excellence  is  partly  owing  to  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  partly  to  the  method 
of  using  tnem  for  this  purpose.  The  materials  are 
equal  parts  of  a  kind  of  ordinary  gravel,  the  calcareous 
earth  of  the  suhsoil,  as  found  in  different  parts  of  these 
hills ;  and  the  chippings  of  free-stone,  or  calcareous 
granite,  from  the  free-stone  quarries.  The  principle 
of  making  these  harn-floors  is,  perhaps,  at  least  in 
Great  Britain,  peculiar  to  these  hrlls.  In  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  earthen  harn-floors  are  always 
made  with  wet  materials ;  a  kind  of  mortar,  which  is 
liable  to  crack  as  it  dries,  and  which  requires  drying 
for  some  months  after  being  made,  before  it  grows 
hard  enough  for  use.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
materials  are  worked  dry ;  of  course  they  do  not  crack, 
and  are  ready  for  use  immediately  on  their  being 
finished.  The  process  commences  by  mixing  the  above 
materials  together  in  equal  quantities,  and  twice  sift- 
ing them :  the  first  time  through  a  wide  sieve,  to  catch 
the  stones  and  larger  gravel,  which  are  thrown  to  the 
bottom  of  the  floor ;  the  next,  through  a  finer  sieve, 
to  separate  the  more  earthy  parts  from  the  finer  gravel, 
which  is  spread  on  the  stones.  Above  that  are  then 
regularly  distributed  the  more  earthy  parts ;  trimming 
down,  closely  and  firmly  on  each  other,  the  different 
layers,  and  making  the  whole  about  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness. The  surface  being  levelled,  is  next  beaten 
with  a  flat  wooden  beetle,  made  like  a  gardener's  turf 
beater,  till  the  floor  becomes  as  hard  as  stone,  and 
rings  at  every  stroke  like  metal.  These  floors  are  ex- 
tremely lasting ;  being  equally  proof  against  the  besom 
and  the  flail.  The  materials,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  pro- 
cured in  many  districts ;  but,  the  principle  of  making 
barn-floors  with  dry  materials  being  kept  in  view,  other 
substances  may,  on  a  fair  trial,  be  found  to  answer  the 
same  purpose.  This  practice  of  hardening  earthen 
floorsi  &c,  by  excessive  beating,  is.  practised  in  several 
parti  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  ¥(a^\e%>  ^^ 
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well  as  in  the  island  of  Malta,  where  the  topa  of  the 
houses  are  constantly  flat,  the  cement  of  which  thej 
are  composed,  though  sprinkled  with  water,  in  thai 
warm  climate,  is  rendered  so  hard  and  dry,  as  well  ai 
so  compact,  smooth  and  even,  by  continued  beatingi 
that  the  rain  is  carried  off  from  them  with  the  same 
freedom  as  from  any  flat  leaden  or  copper  roof,  with- 
out being  at  all  subject  to  any  sort  of  corrosion.  The, 
lime  ash-floors  in  Devonshire,  made  of  the  refuse  of 
the  lime-kilns,  and  ash  of  the  Welch  stone  coal,  with 
which  the  lime-stone  is  burned,  are  of  a  similar  lund. 

5.  To  make  durable  Bam^Floori. 

A  durable  barn-floor  may  be  made  of  well-burnt 
polished  brick  on  edge,  placed  in  the  herrinff-bone 
form,  on  a  pavement  of  stone  three  inches  and  a  half 
in  thickness ;  or  oaken  plank  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
thickness;  or  even  of  well-tempered  indurated  loam, 
of  a  proper  substance,  not  less  than  eight  inches,  and 
laid  upon  dry  materials,  or  bottom.  Any  of  them  will 
make  a  durable  barn-floor,  provided  it  is  kept  free  from 
wet,  waggon-wheels,  and  horses'  feet.  The  best  thrash- 
ing-floor for  small  farms  of  150  acres  is  made  of  sound 
plank.  In  larger  farms  (say  300  acres  and  upwards) 
the  thrashing  machine  should  supersede  the  flail. 

6.  The  Virtues  of  Poplar  Wood  for  the  Flooring  of 

Granaries. 

The  Lombard  poplar  is  recommended  as  a  timber 
adapted  for  flooring  granaries,  which  is  said  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  corn  by  weevils  and  insects.  Poplar 
wood  will  not  easily  take  fire. 


7.       To  keep  Ponds  and  artificial  Pieces  of  Water  free 

from  Weeds, 

At  the  Marquis  of  Exeter's  seat,  near  Burghley, 
there  is  an  artificial  piece  of  water,  about  a  mile  m 
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length,  which  used  to  be  so  over-run  with  weeds,  that 
three  men  were  employed  constantly,  for  six  months 
m  every  year,  to  keep  them  under;  in  which  they 
never  perfectly  succeeded.  About  seven  years  ago, 
two  pair  of  swans  were  put  on  the  water ;  they  com- 
pletely cleared  away  all  the  weeds  the  first  year,  and 
none  have  appeared  since,  as  the  swans  constantly  eat 
them  before  they  rise  to  the  surface. 


B«  Easy  and  expeditious  Method  of  dissipating  the 
noxious  Vapours  found  in  WeUSf  Sfc,  by  Ebenezer 
Robinsony  of  Philadelphia. 

(From  the  **  Transactions  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society," 

After  various  imsuccessful  trials,  I  was  led  to  con* 
sider  how  I  could  convey  a  large  quantity  of  fresh 
air  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  supposing 
that  the  foul  would  necessarily  give  way  to  the  pjare 
air.  With  this  view,  I  procured  a  pair  of  smith's  bel- 
lows, fixed  in  a  wooden  frame,  so  as  to  work  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  forge.  This  apparatus  being 
placed  at  the'  edge  of  the  well,  one  end  of  a  leathern  * 
tube  (the  hose  of  a  fire  engine)  was  closelv  adapted  to 
the  nose  of  the  bellows,  and  the  other  end  was  thrown 
into  the  well,  reaching  within  one  foot  of  the  bottom. 

At  this  time  the  well  was  so  infected,  that  a  candle 
would  not  bum  at  a  short  distance  from  the  top ;  but, 
after  blowing  with  my  bellows  only  half  an  hour,  the 
candle  burned  bright  at  the  bottom:  then,  without 
further  difficulty,  I  proceeded  in  the  work,  and  finished 
my  well. 

Wells  are  often  made  in  a  very  slight  manner,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  working  in  them,  and  thete  Vv^^^^ 
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been  several  fatal  iDtitaiicet  of  the  danger  attending 
the  workmen;  but  by  the  above  mewod  there  n 
neither  difficulty  nor  danger  in  completing  the  work 
with  the  utmost  solidity. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  cleaning  vault8»  and  iroridag 
in  any  subterraneous  place  subject  to  damps,  as  tiMT 
are  called,  the  same  method  must  be  attended  wifio 
the  same  beneficial  effects* 


9.  Manure  for  Clover* 

Some  farmers  make  it  a  rule  to  spread  about  fifty 
bushels  per  acre  of  ashes  over  their  clover  in  March, 
which  they  find>  from  lone  experience,  to  be  a  good 
manure  for  this  grass.  Wood-ashes  will  be  useful  on 
any  soil;  coal-ashes  chiefly  on  stiff  clays.  On  the 
stiff  soils  of  some  parts  of  Buckinghamsnire,  ashes  of 
all  kinds  are  much  esteemed,  and  have  risen  to  a  high 
price. 

10.  Utility  of  Pigeons*  Dung  as  a  Manure. 

Pigeons'  dung  will  improve  moist  meadows  very 
much  by  extirpating  bad  kinds  of  grasses,  bringing 
white  clover  in  its  stead,  and  augmenting  the  crop. 

11.  For  Compost  Dunghills* 

Mix  one  hundred  loads  of  earth  with  ten  chaldrons 
of  lime  (a  chaldron  is  thirty-six  bushels)  about  May ; 
let  them  lie  together  until  the  lime  has  fallen,  but  not 
run  to  mortar ;  then  turn  it  over ;  lay  seventy  loads  of 
stable  dung  close  to  it.  When  the  dung  is  in  a  high 
putrid  heat,  which  will  perhaps  be  in  four  months,  'lay 
a  layer  of  this  and  a  layer  of  earth,  two-thirds  of 
manure  to  one  of  earth,  and  so  go  through  the  hill4 
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turn  it  oyer  in  the  spring,  and  lay  it  oh  in  March  or 
April ;  eight  loads  on  an  acre  of  grass. 

12.  Another  Compost, 

Mix  lime  and  earth  as  before,  and  turn  it;  then 
cover  it  with  soil  from  privies,  and  coal  ashes  about 
one-third  in  quantity :  lay  it  on  the  top  for  some  months, 
in  an  oblong  heap :  then  turn,  and  mix  all  together, 
letting  it  lie  some  months  longer ;  and  lay  about  eight 
loads  on  an  acre  of  grass. 

IS.  Experiment  in  manuring  Land, 

As  a  farmer,  like  a  chemist,  should  lose  none  of  his 
materials,  but  even  make  his  washings,  runnings,  and 
residuums,  turn  out  to  his  advantage,  I  have  sent  you 
some  account  of  an  experiment  I  have  made  in  ma- 
nuring of  landv  which  I  beg  you  will  lay  before  the 
committee  of  agriculture,  that  they  may  communicate 
it  to  others* 

J  am  possessed  of  a  farm  of  near  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  have  in  my  yard  what  you  usually 
see  in  most  farmers*  yards,  two  recesses  or  pools,  as 
reservoirs  of  dung  and  water.  The6e  reservoirs  of 
dung  and  water  are  continually  running  over,  and  of 
course  part  of  the  matter  contained  in  them  is  carried 
off  by  the  necessary  drains  into  the  highways,  ditches, 
and  rivers. 

As  much  of  the  essential  quality  of  the  dung  is  lost 
in  this  manner,  (for  part  of  tne  salts,  whether  fixed  or 
volatile,  will  be  washed  into  the  pools,  and  when  they 
run  over,  will  be  conveyed  into  the  ditches,  &c.)  I 
thought  it  a  part  of  good  husbandry  to  carry  this 
superabundant  water  or  manure  (for  so  we  may  justly 
ciJl  it),  on  my  land,  which  I  did  by  means  of  a  water- 
ing-cart, not  unlike  those  with  wmch^the  roads  near 
London  are  watered  in  summer-time,  to  allay  the  dust. 

That  the  experiment  might  be  the  more  obvious 
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and  certain,  I  first  tried  it  in  the  beginning  of  Bfatd^ 
on  a  few  acres,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  field  of  wheiCf  I 
where,  in  a  little  time,  I  found  a  considerable  increaw 
in  growth,  both  of  grass  and  ffrain ;  and  at  hay-time 
and  harvest,  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  mudr 
better  crops  than  what  the  same  lands  produced  that 
were  not  so  manured. 

As  a  man,  or  even  a  boy,  with  one  of  these  carti, 
and  one  horse,  may  manure  a  great  deal  of  land  in  a 
day,  provided  it  be  near  the  yard,  I  would  recommend 
the  practice  to  all  farmers ;  tor  the  expense. is  nothing 
but  the  value  of  the  time  of  the  boy  and  horse,  and 
the  \ncrease  by  what  I  have  seen  will  be  very  great 

This  manure  may  be  also  laid  to  great  advantage 
on  land,  that  is  fresh  sown  with  barley,  oats,  or  any 
other  grain ;  but  on  grass  it  should  be  laid  in  the  winter 
time,  when  the  rains  will  wash  the  salts  off  the  blades; 
*  or  in  the  spring,  when  the  lands  are  laid  up  for  hay, 
as  the  cattle  will  not  feed  on  the  grass  while  the  dung 
or  salt  adheres  to  the  blade  of  it. 

This  dung  water  should  likewise  be  carried  on  tfie 
land,  not  at  a  time  when  it  rains,  but  in  dry  weather, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  dung  water  in  the  pools  is  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  and  strongly  impregnated  with 
salts.  By  this  means  the  land  may  be  manured  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  pools  kept  almost  empty  for  the 
reception  of  fresh  matter  almost  every  time  it  rains, 
and  nothing  will  be  lost. 

1 1".  Dr,  Taylor  s  Easy  Method  of  ascertaining  the  Qua' 
lities  ofMarle^  Lime  Stones^  or  Quick  Limcyjor 
the  Purposes  of  Agriculture, 

This  was  a  communication  by  Dr.  Taylor  to  the 
Manchester  Agricultural  Society ;  the  general  use  of 
marie  and  lime,  as  manures,  having  prompted  him  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  an  easy  and  certain  method 
of  determining  the  qualities  of  different  earths  and 
stones,  and  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  calcareous 
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earth  m  their  composition ;  their  value,  in  agriculture, 
.commonly  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
quanti^.of  it  which  they  contain.  The  process  re- 
commended is  thus  described. — The  marie  or  stone 
being  dried,  and  reduced  to  powder,  put  half  an  ounce 
of  it  into  a  half  pint  glass,^  pouring  in  clear  water  till 
the  glass  is  half  full ;  then  gradually  add  a  small  quan- 
tity of  strong  marine  acid,  commonly  called  spirit  of 
salt,  and  stir  the  mixture  well  together.  As  soon  as 
the  effervescence  thus  excited  subsides,  add  a  little 
more  marine  acid :  thus  continuing  the  operation  while 
any  of  the  earthy  matter  appears  to  dissolve ;  and  till 
the  liquor,  after  being  well  stirred  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  half  an  hour,  appears  sensibly  acid  t6  the  taste. 
iWhen  the  mixture  has  subsided,  if  the  liquor  above  it 
be  colourless,  that  marie  or  lime-stone  is  the  best 
which  leaves  the  least  in  quantity  of  sediment  or  de- 
posit at  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  This  experiment  is 
sufficient  to  determine  which  of  the  samples  tried  is 
most  proper  for  the  uses  of  agriculture :  as  pure  cal- 
careous earth  or  lime,  which  is  the  earth  useful  in 
agriculture,  will  be'  entirely  dissolved;  but  clay  or 
sand  will  not  be  sensibly  acted  on  by  the  acid.  Where 
great  accuracy  is  required  in  determining  the  experi- 
ment, lay  a  soh  spongy  paper,  of  which  the  weight  is 
exactly  taken,  in  an  earthen  colander — for  no  metallic 
vessel,  or  implement  for  stirring,  &c.  must  be  used  in 
any  part  of  the  process — and,  pouring  the  saturated 
mixture  of  earth  and  acid  on  it,  let  all  the  liquor  filtre 
through ;  then  pour  a  little  clear  water  over  the  earthy 
matter  remaining  on  the  filtre ;  and,  when  that  water 
has  also  filtered  through,  dry  the  paper  with  the  earthy 
matter  on  it  which  remains  undissolved,  when  the  de- 
ficiency found,  on  weighing  them,  from  their  original 
weight,  will  discover  what  portion  of  the  marie  or  lime 
has  been  dissolved .  in  the  acid.  Whsit,  quantity  of 
earthy  matter  Jias  been  dissolved  may  be  made  evident 
to  the  sight,  by  gradually  adding,  to  the  liquor  which 
has  been  filtered  through  the  paper,  a  clear  solution  of 

b5 
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pearl-asheti  or  ashet  of  bunit  wood ;  this  will  urtmiof 
a  precipitation  of  the  contained  Ibne  or  calcvMa 
earth  to  the  bottom  of  the  Yessely  which  prwpiMto 
must  be  dried  and  weighed. 


15.  To  preserve  Seeds^  token  toisn^Jrom  Vermin. 

Steep  the  grain  or  seed  three  or  four  houra,  or  i 
sufficient  time  for  it  to  penetrate  the  skiny  or  huik, 
in  a  strong  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur. 

16.  Striped  Grass  recommended Jbr  Hay. 

The  Indian  striped  or  riband  grass,  which  is  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  would  answer  admirably  for  hay. 
In  rich  grounds  plants  are  frequently  four  feet  high; 
u'hat  a  Durden  of  hay  would  a  field  so  cropped  pro- 
duce !  Cattle  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it ;  the  seedi 
are  easily  saved,  so  that  a  person  might  soon  hare 
enough  for  a  rood,  and  from  that  save  again  and  again, 
for  as  many  acres  as  he  might  choose.  It  is  prdbable 
that  the  crop  mi^ht  be  much  too  large  to  be  made  on 
the  field  where  it  ^ew ;  but  if  ^o,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  carry  part  mto  another  field* 

17.  When  to  cut  Rye-Grassfor  Hay. 

Rye-grass,  if  mown  for  hay,  should  be  cat  when  in 
blossom,  and  not  green.  The  hay  made  from  it  does 
not  heat  or  sweat  so  much^  and  is  very  good  for  horses, 
but  not  for  sheep  and  cattle.  If  it  is  suffered  to  stand 
too  long  before  it  is  cut,  the  seeds  rob  the  plants  of 
their  juices,  and  leave  it  no  better  than  wheat  or  rye- 
straw. 

18.  To  prevent  the  Smut  in  fFheat, 

The  means  (to  prevent  smut)  are  simple;  and  no 
other  than  immersmg  the  seed  in  pure  water,  and  re- 
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peslediy  icouring  it  thereini  just  before  it  iSs  sown  or 
dibbled  in.  Whether  well,  spring,  or  river  water  be 
used,  is  indifferent ;  but  repeated  stirring  and  change 
of  water  is  essential  to  remove  the  possible  particles 
of  infection  that  mav  have  imperceptibly  adhered  to 
the  seed;  thus  purihed,  the  subsequent  crop  will  be 
perfect  in  itself,  and  seed  successively  so  likewise,  if 
there  be  no  adjacent  fields  from  whence  this  con- 
tamination may  be  wafted. 

The  addition  of  any  alkaline  or  earthy  salt,  by  in- 
creasing the  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  is  of  ad- 
vantage in  floating  oft  the  unsound  grains,  and  after 
the  seed  is  washed,  it  should  be  dried  immediately  by 
rubbing  it  with  newly  slacked  lime. 

19*    Fertilizing  Steeps Jbr  Turnips^  Wheats  or  Barley. 

Steep  turnip-seed  twelve  hours  in  train  oil,  which 
strain  Uirough  a  fine  sieve,  and  immediately  thoroughly 
mix  the  quantity  of  seed  you  would  wish  to  sow  on  an 
acre,  with  three  bushels  of  dry  loamy  earth,  finely 
sifled,  which  drill  (or  sow)  as  soon  as  possible ;  and 
when  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  throw  a  small  quan- 
tity of  soot  over  them. 

20.       Steep  for  Wheaty  Barley  ^  or  other  Grain, 

Put  a  peck  and  a  half  of  wood-ashes,  and  a  peck,  of 
unslacked  lime,  into  a  tub  that  will  hold  forty  gallons ; 
then  add  as  much  water  as  will  slak^  the  lime,  and 
render  the  mixture  into  the  consistence  of  stiff  mortar. 
In  this  state  it  should  remain  ten  or  twelve  hours ;  then 
add  as  much  water  as  will  reduce  the  mortar  to  a  pulp 
by  thorough  stirring.  In  this  state  fill  the  tub  witn 
water,  and  occasionally  keep  stirring  for  two  or  three 
days.  After  which,  draw  off  the  cle^  lye  int6  an 
open  vesself  and  gradually  put  the  grain  into  it ;  skim 
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oft'  the  light  grains;  and  after  the  com  hu  beeo 
>^eeped  three  hours,  spread  it  on  a  clean  floor  to  drf» 
when  it  will  be  sufficiently  prepared  for  drilling  or 
sowing.  The  lye  will  retain  its  full  virtue,  and  maj 
be  repeatedly  used. 

Remark, — It  has  been  doubted  whether  steeps  are 
of  any  uite,  except  so  far  as  they  facilitate  the  separa- 
tion of  the  light  grains,  and  wash  oiF  the  seeds  of  the 
])arasitc  plants,  which  arc  thought  to  occasion  tmuK, 
&c.  In  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Scotland,  seed 
wheat  is  steeped  in  stale  urine»  or  in  a  brine  made  with 
common  salt,  which,  by  increasing  the  specific  gravi^ 
of  the  water,  floats  the  unsound  grains.  The  seed  u 
well  washed,  and  then  dried  by  mixing  it  with  fresh 
slacked  lime,  and  rubbing  it  briskly  with  a  wooden 
shovel.  The  quick  lime  and  rubbmg  is  thought  to 
a.ssist  in  cleansing  the  seed ;  but,  independent  of  tliat, 
the  mere  drying  the  seed  quickly  is  convenient. 

21 .  To  sow  Wheat  to  Advantage,  toithout  lading  oH 

Manure. 

It  has  been  found  expedient  sometimes  to  sow  wheat 
without  laying  on  any  manure ;  and,  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  to  collect  twenty  bushels  of  lime,  un- 
slacked,  for  every  acre,  and  forty  bushels  of  sand,  or 
the  rubbish  of  a  brick-kiln ;  then,  about  the  end  of  the 
month,  to  «lake  the  lime,  which  doubles  the  measure^ 
and  mix  it  well  with  the  sand,  and  immediately  after- 
wards to  scatter  it  by  way  of  top-dressing  over  the 
green  wheat.  As  rain  generally  succeeds,  it  is  soon 
washed  down  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  gives  them 
a  vigour  and  strength,  which,  to  those  who  never  made 
the  experiment,  is  astonishing.  The  lime,  sand,  and 
rubbish,  are  particularly  useful  in  breaking  the  tenacity 
of  stiff  clays.  In  a  clay  soil,  where  coal  was  very  cheap, 
the  clay  was  slightly  burned  in  the  field,  anrt  spread 
ever  the  surface,  as  the  cheapest  way  of  subduing  the 
coarseness  and  stifihess  of  the  soil.     The  refuse  or 
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rubbish  from  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been 
burned,  and  applied  with  advantage  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. * 

22.  Approved  Method  of  sowitig  Wheat  on  narrow 

Ridges. 

The  seedsman  should  walk  up  one  side  of  the  bed 
and  down  the  other  side,  always  keeping  his  face,  and 
the  hand  with  which  he  sows,  towards  the  bed  he  is 
sowing ;  his  eye  must  be  continually  on  the  edge  of 
the  opposite  interfurrow,  and  deliver  his  seed  prin- 
cipally on  the  side  of  the  bed  next  to  it;  as  he  re- 
turns, the  sides  will  of  course  be  reversed,  and  the 
beds  become  evenly  seeded. 

23.  Great  Utility  qfsomng  Buck- Wheat. 

In  light  lands  buck-wheat  may  be  raised  to  great 
advantage,  as  a  lucrative  crop.  When  green  it  is  a 
fine  feed  for  milch-kine,  and  when  ploughed  is  a  fine 
preparation  for  the  land.  It  fattens  pigs  with  great 
economy,  and,  passed  through  the  mill,  is,  with  carrot, 
a  capital  feed  for  work  horses.  The  seed  is  excellent 
food  for  poultry,  and  when  ground  makes  good  bread. 

24f.  To  keep  Crotosjrom  Corn, 

Take  a  quart  of  train  oil,  as  much  turpentine  and 
bruised  gunpowder,  boil  them  together^  and,  when 
hot,  dip  pieces  of  rags  in  the  mixture,  and  fix  them 
on  sticks  in  the  field.  About  four  are  sufficient  for 
an  acre  of  com. 

25,         Proper  Soil  for  the  Culture  of  Turnips, 

Sandy  loams,  in  good  heart,  are  most  favourable  to 
their,  grow-th,  though  th^y  will  thrive  well  on  strong 
loams,  if  they  are  not  wet;  but  on  clayey,  thin,  or 
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wet  soilty  they  are  not  worth  cultiTating ;  for  though 
A  good  crop  may  be  raised  on  such  ground*  when  ml 
prepared  and  dunged,  more  damage  is  done  by  taldiig 
off  the  turnips  in  winter,  in  poaching  the  soil,  than  the 
Talue  of  the  crop  will  repay. 

26.     Initructionsjbr  raising  Potatoes  to  Advantage. 

The  earth  should  be  dug  twelve  inches  deep,  if  the 
soil  will  allow  it ;  after  this,  a  hole  should  be  opened 
about  six  inches  deep,  and  hprse  dung,  or  long  litter, 
should  be  put  therein,  about  three  inches  thick;  ^i 
hole  should  not  be  more  than  twelve  inches  diameter. 
Upon  this  dung  or  litter,  a  potatoe  should  be  planted 
whole,  upon  which  a  little  more  dung  should  be  shaken, 
and  then  the  earth  must  be  put  thereon.  In  like  man- 
ner the  whole  plot  of  ground  must  be  planted,  taking 
care  that  the  potatoes  be  at  least  sixteen  inches  apart 
When  the  young  shoots  make  their  appearance,  they 
should  have  fresn  mould  drawn  round  them  with  a  hoe; 
and  if  the  tender  shoots  are  covered,  it  will  prevent 
the  frost  from  injuring  them ;  they  should  again  he 
earthed  when  the  shoots  make  a  second  appearance, 
but  not  covered,  as,  in  all  probability,  the  season  will 
be  less  severe. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  mould  should  be  giyen  them; 
and  the  person  who  performs  this  business  should 
never  tread  upon  the  plant^  or  the  hillock-  that  is 
raised  round  it,  as  the  lighter  the  earth  is  (he  more 
room  the  potatoe  will  have  to  expand. 

A  gentleman  obtained  from  a  single  root,  thus 
planted,  very  near  forty  pounds  weight  of  large  pota- 
toes ;  and,  from  almost  every  other  root  'upon  the 
same  plot  of  ground,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
weight ;  and,  except  the  soil  be  stony  or  gravelly,  ten 
pounds,  or  half  a  peck,  of  potatoes  may  almost  be 
obtained  from  each  root,  by  pursuing  the  foregoing 
method. 
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27*      Preparaiionjbr  Carrots  and  other  winged  Seedsk 

Take  two  bushels  of  dry  loamy  earth,  finely  sifted ; 
to  which  add  one  bushel  of  bran,  and  a  sufficient  duan- 
tity  of  carrot  seed,  cleaned  from  stalks,  and  well  rubbed 
between  the  hands ;  all  which  thoroughly  mix  together, 
and  drill  (or  sow).  The  carrot  seed  will  stick  to  the 
bran,  which,  with  the  earth,  will  be  regularly  dis- 
charged. 


28.      Important  Discovert/  relative  to  the  Preservation 

of  Corn, 

To  preserve  rye  and  secure  it  from  insects  and 
rats,  nothing  more  in  necessary  than  not  to  winnow  it 
after  it  is  thr^hed,  but  merely  separate  it  from  the 
straw,  and  to  stow  it  in  the  granaries,  mixed  with  the 
chaff.  In  this  state  it  has  been  kept  for  more  than 
three  years  without  experiencing  the  smallest  altera- 
tion, and  even  without  the  necessity  of  being  turned 
to  preserve  it  from  humidity  and  fermentation.  Rats 
ana  mice  may  be  prevented  from  entering  the  bam, 
by  putting  some  wild  vine  pr  hedge  plants  upon  the 
heaps ;  the  smell  of  the  wood  is  so  offensive  to  these 
animals,  that  Uiey  will  not  approach  it.  The  experi- 
ment has  not  yet  been  made  with  wheat  and  other 
kinds  of  grain,  but  they  may  probably  be  preserved  in 
the  chaff  with  equal  advantage.  It  must  however  be 
observed,  that  the  husks  and  corns  of  rye  are  different 
from  most  other  grain.  It  has  been  sown  near  houses 
where  many  poiutry  were  kept,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  up  a  crop  of  grass,  because  the  poultry  do 
not  destroy  it,  as  they  would  have  done  wheat,  oats, 
or  even  barley  in  the  same  situation. 
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29.  To  preierve  Com  in  Sacks. 

Provide  a  reed  cane,  or  other  hollow  stick,  made  lo 
by  gluing  together  two  grooved  sticks ;  let  it  be  about 
three  f eot  nine  inches  long ;  and  that  it  may  be  the 
easier  tlirust  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  corn  in  the 
sack,  its  end  to  be  made  to  taper  to  a  point,  by  a 
wooden  plug  that  is  fixed  in,  and  stops  the  orince. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifly  small  holes,  of  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  to  be  bored  on  all- sides  of 
the  stick,  from  its  bottom  for  about  two  feet  ten  inches 
of  its  length ;  but  no  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  com, 
lest  too  }*reat  a  proportion  of  the  air  should  escape  there. 
By  winding  a  packthread .  in  a  spiral  fonn  round  the 
stick,  tlie  boring  of  the  holes  may  be  the  better  re- 
gulated, so  as  to  have  them  about  half  an  inch  distant 
towards  the  bottom,  but  gradually  at  wider  distances, 
so  as  to  be  an  inch  asunder  at  the  upper  part;  by 
which  means  the  lower  part  of  the  corn  will  have  its 
due  prop<irtion  of  fresh  air.  To  the  top  of  the  stick 
let  there  be  fixed  a  leathern  pipe  ten  inches  long; 
which  pipe  is  to  be  distended  by  two  yards  of  spiral 
wire,  coiled  up  within  it.  At  the  upper  part  of  the 
pipe  is  fixed  a  taper  wooden  fasset,  into  which  the 
nose  of  a  common  household  bellows  is  to  be  put,  in 
order  to  ventilate  the  corn. 

If  corn,  when  first  put  into  sacks^  be  thus  aired, 
every  other  or  third  day,  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
its  damp  sweats  which  would  hurt  it,  will,  in  a  few 
weeks,  be  carried  off  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  will 
afterwards  keep  sweet  with  very  little  airing,  as  has 
been  found  by  experience. 

By  the  same  means  other  kinds  of  seeds,  as  well 
as  corn,  may  be  kept  sweet  either  in  sacks  or  small 
bins. 

30.  To  preserve  Oatsjrom  being  musty. 

Richard  Fermor,  Esq.  of  Tusmore,  in  Oxfordshire, 
»lias  in  his  stable  a  contrivance  to  let  oats  down  from 
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a  loft  out  of  a  vessel,  like  the  hopper  of  a  mill,  whence 
they  fall  into  a  square  pipe,  let  into  a  wall,  about  four 
inches  diagonal,  which  comes  into  a  cupboard  set  into 
a  wall,  but  with  its  end  so  near  the  bottom,  that,  there 
shall  never  be  above  a  desirable  quantity  in  the  cup- 
board at  a  time,  which  being  taken  away,  another 
parcel  succeeds;  by  this  motion  the  oats  are  kept 
constantly  sweet  (the  taking  away  one  gallon  moving 
the  whole  above),  which,  when  laid  up  otherwise  in 
great  quantities,  frequently  grow  musty. 

31,     lE,asy  Method  of  destroying  Mites  or  Weevils  in 

Granaries, 

A  very  sagacious  farmer  has  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing weevils  by  a  very  easy  process.  In  the  month  of 
June,  when  his  granaries  were  all  empty,  he  collected 
great  quantities  of  the  largest  sized  ants,  and  scat- 
tered them  about  the  places  infested  with  the  weevils. 
The  ants  immediately  fell  upon  and  devoured  every 
one  of  them ;  nor  have  any  weevils  since  that  time 
been  seen  on  his  premises. 

ItemarL-^The  large,  or  wood-ant,  feeds  entirely 

on  animal  substances;  of  course  it  would  not  destroy 

the  corn. 

• 
S2.     To  preserve  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Beets,  all  the 

Winter, 

A  little  before  the  frost  sets  it,  draw  your  beets  or 
parsnips  out  of  the  ground,  and  lay  them  in  the  house, 
burying  their  roots  in  sand  to  the  neck  of  the  plants 
and  ranging  them  one  by  another  in  a  shelving  posi- 
tion ;  then  another  bed  of  sand,  and  another  of  beets, 
and  continue  this  order  to  the  last.  By  pursuing  this 
method,  they  will  keep  very  fresh.  When  they  are 
wanted  for  use,  draw  them  as  they  stand,  not  out  of 
:  the  middle  or  sidey. 
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83.  To  preserve  Turnipsjrom  Froitm 

The  best  way  is  to  stack  them  up  in  stntw  in  the 
following  manner:— One  load  of  any  sort  of  dry  strav 
is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  fifty  tons  weight,  PuD  up 
the  turnips,  top  and  tail  them,  then  throw  them  in  t 
sort  of  wmdrow,  and  let  them  lie  a  few  days  to  dry. 

Firsts  lay  a  layer  of  straw  next  the  eround,  and  upon 
it  a  layer  of  turnips  about  half  a  yard  thick ;  then  an-  , 
other  layer  of  straw ;  so  go  op  alternately  with  a  layer  i 
of  straw  and  a  layer  of  turnips ;  every  layer  otows 
narrower,  till  it  comes  to  a  point  at  the  top,  uke  a 
sugar-loaf.  The  last  layer  must  be  straw,  which  serves 
to  Keep  all  dry.  You  must  observe  always  when  you 
have  laid  a  layer  of  turnips,  to  stroke  or  lap  over  the 
ends  of  the  under  layer  of  straw,  in  order  to  keep 
them  close  or  from  tumbling  out.  The  heap  should 
be  as  large  as  a  hay-cock ;  the  tops  may  be  given  to 
sheep  or  cattle  as  they  are  cut  o£r. 

S4>.  Another, 

Turnips  placed  in  layers,  though  not  thick,  have 
been  found,  after  a  few  weeks,  to  rot.  In  some  places 
the  following  method  is  adopted.  Lay  the  turnipi 
close  together  in  a  single  layer,  on  a  grass  field,  near 
the  farm-yard,  and  scatter  some  straw  and  branches  of 
trees  over  them ;  this  will  preserve  them  from  sudden 
alternations  of  frost  and  thaw.  They  keep  as  well  as 
stored  turnips  can  do.  The  bare  grass  is  of  no  value 
in  winter,  and  may  rather  perhaps  receive  some  benefit 
from  the  shelter  of  the  turnip.  An  immense  quantity 
may  thus  be  stored  on  a  small  extent  of  grass  ground. 
It  is  chiefly  useful  for  small  fiarmers,  in  soils  unfit  for 
the  turnip,  but  who  are  forced  to  raise  it  for  milk- 
cows,  or  to  support,  in  the  winter,  the  sheep  they 
-feed  in  the  summer  on  the  commons,  and  whic»  the? 
^keep,  perhaps,  principally  in  the  night,  on  the  fields 
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they  have  no  other  means  of  manuring.  But  it  may  b^ 
jisetul^  even  on  proper  turnip  soils^  to  save  the  latter 
part  of  the  crop  from  the  sudden  frosts  and  sunshine 
m  the  spring)  or  in  an  open  winter,  which  rot  so  great 
m  portion  of  it;  perhaps  a  fourth  or  third  part  of  what 
is  then  on  the  ground. 


35.  Thfi  good  JEffficts  of  Elder  in  preserving  Plants 

.    Jrofn  Insects  and  Flies. 

1.  For  preventing  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants 
from  being  devoured  and  damaged  by  caterpillars. 

2.  For  preventing  blights,  and  their  effects  on  fruit- 
trees. 

3.  For  preserving  corn  from  yellow  flies  and  other 
insects. 

4.  For  Securing'  turnips  from  the  ravages  of  flies. 
The  dwarf  elder  appears  to  exhale  a  much  more 

foetid  smell  than  the  common  elder,  and  therefore 
Khould  be  preferred. 

36.  The  Use  of  Sulphur  in  destroying  Insects  on 
Plants  f  and  its  Benefit  for  Vegetation. 

Tie  up  some  flower  of  sulphur  in  a  piece  of  muslin 
or  fine  Imen,  and  with  this  the  leaves  of  young  shoots 
of  plants  should  be  dusted,  or  it  may  be'  thrown  on 
them  bjr  means  of  a  common  swansdown  pufij  or  even 
by  a  dredging-box. 

Fresh  assurances  have  repeatedly  been  received  of 
the  powerful  influence  of  sulphur  against  the  whole 
tribe  of  insects  and  worms  which  infest  and  prey  on 
/Vegetables.  Sulphur  has  also  been  found  to  promote 
the  health  of  plants,  on  which  it  was  sprinkled ;  and 
that  peach-trees,  in  particular,  were  remarkably  im- 
proved by  it,  and  seemed  to  absorb  it.  It  has  like- 
wise been  observed,  that  the  verdure^  vid   otkvet 
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hcaltliful  appearances,  were  perceptibly  increased'; 
for  the  quantity  of  new  shoots  and  leaves  formed  sub- 
sequently to  the  operation,  and  having  no  sulphur  oa 
their  surfaces,  served  as  a  kind  of  comparative  index, 
and  pointed  out  distinctly  the  accumulation  of  healtk 

S7.   Method  of  stopping  the  Ravages  of  the  Caterpilkn 
from  Shrubs,  Plants^  and  Vegetables. 

Take  a  chafing-dish,  with  lighted  charcoal*  and  place 
.it  under  the  branches  of  the  tree,  or  bush,  whereon  are 
the  caterpillars ;  then  throw  a  little  brimstone  on  the 
coals.  1  he  vapour  of  the  sulphur,  which  is  mortal  to 
these  insects,  and  the  suffocating  fixed  air  arising  from 
Uie  charcoal,  will  not  only  destroy  all  that  are  on  the 
tree,  but  will  effectually  prevent  the  shrubs  from  being, 
that  season,  infested  with  them.  A  pound  of  sulphur 
will  clear  as  many  trees  as  grow  on  several  acres* 

Another  method  of  driving  these  insects  off  fruit- 
trees  is  to  boil  together  a  quantity  of  rue,  wormwood, 
and  common  tobacco  (of  each  equal  parts),  in  common 
water.  The  liquor  should  be  very  strong.  Sprinkle 
this  on  the  leaves  and  young  branches  every  morning 
and  evening  during  the  time  the  fruit  is  ripening. 

In  the  Economical  Journal  of  France,  the  following 
method  of  guarding  cabbages  from  the  depredations 
of  caterpillars  is  stated  to  be  infallible,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  equally  serviceable  against  those  which 
infest  other  vegetables.  Sow  with  hemp  all  the  borders 
of  the  ground  wherein  the  cabbage  is  planted ;  and, 
although  the  neighbourhood  be  infested  with  cater- 
pillars, the  space  inclosecl  by  the  hemp  will  be  per- 
fectly free,  and  not  one  of  these  vermin  will  ap- 
proach it. 

SB.      To  prevent  the  Increase  of  Pismires  in  Grass^' 

Lands  newly  laid  down. 

Make  a  strong  decoction  of  walnut-tree  leaves^  and 
after  opening  several  of  the  pismires*  sandy  habita- 
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tions,  pour  upon  them  a  quantity  of  the  liquor,  just 
sufficient  to  nil  the  hollow  of  each  heap :  after  the 
middle  of  it  has  been  scooped,  throw  in  the  contents 
from  the  sides,  and  press  down  the  whole  mass  with 
the  foot,  till  it  becomes  level  with  the  rest  of  the 
field.  This,  if  not  found  effectual  at  first,  must  be 
repeated  a  second  or  a  third  time,  when  they  infallibly 
will  be  destroyed. 

39.  To  prevent  the  Fly  in  Turnips. 

From  experiments  lately  made,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  lime  sown  by  hand,  or  distributed  by  a 
machine,  is  an  infallible  protection  to  turnips  agamst 
the  ravages  of  this  destructive  insect.  It  should  be 
applied  as  soon  as  the  turnips  come  up,  and  in  the 
same  daily  rotation  in  which  they  were  sown.  The 
lime  should  be  slacked  immediately  before  it  is  used, 
if  the  air  .be  not  sufficiently  moist  to  render  that  opera- 
tion unnecessary. 

40.  For  preventing  Flies  from  destroying  the  Seedling 

Leaves  of  Turnips ,  Sfc, 

Mix  six  ounces  of  flower  of  brimstone  with  three 
pounds  of  turnip  seed,  daily,  for  three  days  succes- 
sively! in  an  earthen-glazed  pot,  and  keep  it  close 
covered,  stirring  altogether  well  at  each  addition,  that 
the  seed  may  be  the  more  tainted  with  the  sulphur  -, 
this  will  sow  an  acre  of  ground,  and  let  the  weather 
come  wet  or  dry,  it  will  keep  the  fly  off  till  the  third 
or  fourth  seedling  leaf  is  formed ;  and  by  this  time 
they  will  all  be  somewhat  bitterish,  and  consequently 
very  much  out  of  danger  of  this  little  black  flying 
insect,  which,  in  summer  time,  may  be  seen  in  swarms, 
on  the  wing,  near  the  ground,  searching  for  and  set- 
tling on  fresh  bites,  till  they  ruin  thousands  of  acres. 
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41.  To  prevent  Mice  from  detiroying  early  sotm 

The  tops  of  furze,  or  whins,  chopped  and  tl 
into  the  cu-ills,  and  thus  covered  up  (bjr  goading 
in  their  attempt  to  scratch),  is  an  effectual  previ 
Sea  sand^  strewed  pretty  Uiick  upon  the  surfac 
the  same  effect  .It  gets  into  their  ears,  and  is  tn 
some. 

42.  Another. 

In  the  gardens  in  Devonshire,  a  simple  trap  ii 
to  destroy  mice.  A  common  brick»  or  flat  stc 
set  on  one  end,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  fort 
degrees.  Two  strings^  tied  to  a  cracked  sticky 
iH^  lilt  ground,  with  loops  at  the  ends  of  the  at 
are  brought  round  to  the  middle  of  the  under  p 
the  brick,  and  one  loop  being  put  into  the  otl 
pea  or  bean,  or  any  other  bait,  makes  the  string 
so  as  to  support  the  brick.  When  the  animal  rei 
the  bait^  the  loops  separate,  and  the  brick,  by  fc 
smothers  the  animal. 

43.  To  destroy  Ants, 

Ants  that  frequent  houses  or  gardens  may  fa 
stroyed  by  taking  flower  of  brimstone  half  a  p 
and  potash  four  ounces :  set  them  in  an  iron  or  ea 
pan  over  the  fire  till  dissolved  and  united ;  afler 
beat  them  to  a  powder,  and  infuse  a  little  o 
powder  in  water;  and  wherever  you  sprinkle  i 
ants  will  die,  or  fly  the  place. 

44.  Another  Method, 

Corrosive  sublimate,  mixed  well  with  sugar 
■proved  a  mortal  poison  to  them,  and  is  the  mc 
fectual  way  of  destroying  these  insects. 
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45.  To  destroy  Beetles, 

Take  some  small  lumps  of  unslaked  lime,  and  put 
uito  the  chinks  or  holes  from  which  they  issue,  it  will 
effectually  destroy  them ;  or  it  may  be  scattered  on 
the  ground,  if  tliey  are  more  numerous  than  in  their 
holes. 

46.  Another  Method. 

The  simplest  and  most  effectual  way  of  destroying 
beetles  is  by  means  of  red  wafers.  As  it  has  become 
usual  to  substitute  vermilion  for  red  lead  in  the  com- 
position of  wafers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  par- 
ticularly for  such  as  have  been  made  with  red  lead. 
Strew  these  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crevices  from 
which  these  insects  issue^  and  their  future  incursions 
will  be  speedily  prevented.  Cock  roaches  may  be 
destroyed  by  the  same  means. 

t7«     For  destroying  Bugs  and  Worms  in  Wood, 

An  eminent  physician  has  discovered  that  by  rub- 
>iDg  wood  with  a  solution  of  vitriol,  insects  and  bugs 
ire  prevented  from  harbouring  therein.  When  the 
itrength  of  this  remedy  is  required  to  be  increased, 
here  need  only  be  boiled  some  coloquintida  apples 
n  water,  in  which,  afterwards,  vitriol  is  dissolved,  and 
he  bediBtead,  with  the  wood  about  them,  and  the 
rainscotting^  being  anointed  with  the  liquor,  will  be 
3ver  after  clear  of  worms  or  bugs.  The  wall  may  be 
likewise  rubbed  with  the  composition,  and  some  of  it 
nay  be  dropped  into  the  holes  where  these  insects 
ire  suspected  to  be  harboured.  As  to  the  walls,  they 
require  only  to  be  washed  over  with  the  vitriol  water, 

t8.  To  destroy  Crickets* 

Mix  some  roasted  apples  with  a  little  white  arsenic 
powdered,  and  put  a  httle  of  this  mixture  into  the 
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holes  or  cracks  in  which  the  crickets  are ;  they  will 
eat  it  and  perish. 

49.  To  destroy  the  Insect  which  attach  the  AppU 
Treff  commonly  called  the  White  Blightj  or 
American  Blight. 

To  a  strong  decoction  of  the  digitalis  or  fox^lovCi 
add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  cow-dung  to  ^ve  it 
9uch  a  consistence  as  may  enable  you  to  apply  it  widi 
a  painters'  brush  to  those  parts  of  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
which  afford  a  harbour  for  this  destructive  insect.  The 
insect  is  generally  destroyed  by  the  first  applicadoD, 
though  in  some  instances  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
peat it.  It  ha<«  been  remarked  that  the  insect  never 
returns  in  future  years  to  those  parts  of  the  tree  which 
have  been  thus  treated. 

50.  For  destroying  Caterpillars  on  Gooseberry  Bushes. 

Take  one  Scots  pint  (two  English  quarts)  of  tobacco 
liquor  (which  may  be  made,  where  it  cannot  be  pur- 
chased, by  infusing  any  kind  of  tobacco  in  water  till 
all  the  strength  be  extracted)  which  the  manufacturers 
of  tobacco  generally  sell  for  destroying  bugs,  and  mix 
them  with  about  one  ounce  of  alum ;  and  when  the 
alum  is  sufficiently  dissolved,  put  this  mixture  into  a 
plate,  or  other  vessel,  wide  and  long  enough  to  admit 
of  a  brush,  like  a  weaver's  brush,  being  dipped  into 
it ;  and  as  early  in  the  season  as  you  can  perceive  the 
leaves  of  the  bashes  to  be  in  the  least  eaten  or  the 
eggs  upon  the  leaves  (which  generally  happens  about 
the  end  of  May),  and  which  will  be  found  in  great 
numbers  on  the  veins  of  the  leaves  on  their  vmder 
side ;  you  are  then  to  take  the  preparation,  or  liquor, 
and  after  dipping  the  brush  into  it,  and  holding  the 
brush  towards  the  under  side  of  the  bush,  which  is  to 
be  raised  and  supported  by  the  hands   of  another 
person;  and  by  drawing  your  hand  gentlv  over  Uie 
hairs  of  the  brush,  the  above  liquid  is  sprinkled,  and 
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falls  in  small  drops  on  the  leaves ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  if  the  eggs  are  there,  they  never  come  for- 
ward ;  and  if  they  have  already  generated  worms,  in  a 
minute  or  two  after  the  liquor  touches  them,  they 
eiUier  die  or  sicken,  so  as  to  fall  off  the  bush ;  at  least 
they  do  so  upon  giving  it  a  little  shake.  If,  upon  their 
thus  falling  off,  they  shall  not  appear  completely  dead, 
the  bush  should  be  held  up,  and  either  a  little  boiling 
water  from  a  watering-pot  thrown  over  them,  or  a 
bruise  given  them  by  a  spade  or  shovel ;  or  the  earth, 
where  they  lie,  turned  over  with  a  hoe.  This  pre- 
paration does  not  in  the  least  injure  the  bushes. 

SI-         To  preserve  Flowersy  Leaves,  and  Fruit,  from 

Caterpillars. 

These  depredators  are  destroyed  by  oils,  which  close 
the  lateral  pores  by  which  they  breathe.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  advised,  that  on  the  approach  of  spring, 
a  cloth,  dipped  in  train  oil,  be  laid  on  such  parts  of 
the  tree  in  which  there  is  the  least  appearance  of 
them. 

52.     Method  to  destroy  or  drive  aicap  Earth  fVorms, 
,     and  other  Insects,  hurtful  to  Fields  and  Gardens. 

Three  parts  of  quick-lime,  newly  made,  and  two 
parts  of  soap-boilers'  ley  or  potash  dissolved  in  water, 
will  produce  a  somewhat  milky  liquor  sufficiently 
caustic,  and  highly  hostile  and  poisonous  to  ear^n 
worms  and  other  small  animals;  for  as  soon  as  it 
touches  any  part  of  their  bodies,  it  occasions  in  them 
violent  symptoms  of  great  uneasiness.  If  this  liquor 
be  poured  into  those  holes,  in  which  the  earth  worms 
reside  under  ground,  they  immediately  throw  them- 
selves out  as  if  driven  by  some  force,  and,  after  various 
contortions,  languish  and  die.  If  the  leaves  of  plants 
or  fruit-trees,  frequented  by  the  voracious  caterpillars, 
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which  are  so  destructive  to  them,  be  sprinkled  orer 
with  this  liquor,  these  insects  suddenly  contract  their 
bodies  and  drop  to  the  ground.  For,  though  nature 
has  defended  them  tolerably  well  by  their  hairy  skim^ 
from  any  thing  that  might  injure  their  delicate bodSei; 
yet,  as  soon  as  they  touch  with  their  feet  or  moudM 
the  leaves  which  have  been  moistened  by  this  liquoTi 
they  become,  as  it  were,  stupified,  instantly  contract 
themselves,  and  fall  down. 

53.  To  destroy  Earwigs  and  Wood  Licem 

A  very  simple  way  of  ensnaring  them,  and  by  whid 
they  mav  be  taken  alive  in  great  quantities,  is  to  plact 
four  inch  cuts  of  reeds,  bean  halm,  or  strong  wnest- 
straw,  among  the  branches,  and  also  lay  a  number  on 
the  ground,  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  In  these  the  . 
insects  take  refuge  at  day-break,  as  they  depredate 
chiefly  in  the  night ;  and  any  time  through  the  day 
they  may  be  blown  into  a  bottle  with  a  little  water  in 
it,  and  so  be  drowned.  Or,  a  cheaper  way  is  to  burn 
the  straw^  and  scatter  fresh  on  the  ground. 

ok  Remedies  against  Fleas, 

Fumigation  with  brimstone ;  or  the  fresh  leaves  of 

Eenny-royal  sewed  in  a  bag>  and  laid  in  the  bed,  will 
ave  the  desired  effect. 

55.  To  destroy  Fleas  on  Dogs. 

Rub  the  animal,  when  out  of  the  house^  with  the 
common  Scotch  snuff,  except  the  nose  and  eyes.  Rub 
the  powder  well  into  the  roots  of  the  hair.  Clear  lime* 
water  destroys  the  whitish  flea- worm  without  injuring 
the  skin  or  hair.  Oil  of  turpentine  will  likewise  do  so; 
but  if  there  be  any  manginess,  or  the  skin  be  brokeOy 
it  will  give  the  ammal  much  pain. 
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To  clear  Gardens  of  Permm  by  Ducks. 

Ducks  are  excellent  yerinin-pickers»  whether  of 
;erpillars  (such  as  are  within  their  reach),  slugs, 
tils,  and  others,  and  ought  to  be  turned  into  the 
rden  one  or  two  days  every  week  throughout  the 
ison.  Never  keep  them  longer  in  than  two  or  three 
iirs  at  a  time,  else  they  become  indolent.  While 
re,  they  should  have  a  little  water  set  down  to  them, 
here  be  no  pond  or  stream  in  the  garden, 
N^ever  turn  toem  into  the  garden  in  the  time  of  heavy 
ns,  or  in  continued  wet  weather,  as  in  that  case,  and 
ticularly  if  the  soil  be  stiff,  tliey  patter  and  harden 
!  surface,  to  the  great  injury  of  small  crops,  and 
ng  seeds. 

The  Use  of  Garlic  against  Moles,  Grubs,  and 

Snails, 

\foles  are  such  enemies  to  the  smell  of  garlic,  that, 
order  to  get  rid  of  these  troublesome  and  destructive 
3Sts,  it  is  sufficient  to  introduce  a  few  heads  of  garlic 
9  their  subterraneous  walks.  It  js  likewise  employed 
h  success  against  grubs  and  snaild. 

To  prevent  the  Destruction  of  Field  Turnips  by 

Slugs. 

A.  few  years  since,  a  considerable  farmer,  near  Bath, 
serving  the  turnips  in  one  of  his  fields  strongly  at- 
:ked  by  something^  discovered,  by  accident,  that 
i  enemy  was  really  a  slug,  and  immediately  pre- 
ited  farther  damage  by  well  rolling  the  whole  field, 
ni^t,  which  killed  all  the  slugs. 
S,B.  This  was  the  grand  secret  which  was  ad- 
tised  for  two  thousand  subscribers,  at  one  guinea 
A,  by  W.  Vagg,  for  destroying  the  fly  in  turnips, 
ich  it  will  not&i\ 

c2 
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59.     Method  of  destroying  IntecU  om  fhui  TVeee*    ' 

Make  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  and  the  teoii 
shoots  of  elder,  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  then 
then  sprinkle  your  trees  with  the  same  (cold)  twk 
a  week,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  with  a  small  beaid 
brush,  which  will  effectually  destroy  the  insects,  n 
tlie  leaves  will  retain  their  verdure  until  the  fall  of  d 
year. 

If  used  early,  as  soon  as  the  bud  unfolds  itself  i 
will  probably  prevent  the  fly.  The  effect  of  tobacc 
has  been  long  known,  and  elder  water  frequend 
sprinkled  on  honey-suckles  and  roses  has  been  fouB 
to  prevent  insects  from  lodging  on  them. 

The  quantity  to  be  made  use  of  is  one  ounce  of  tc 
bacco  to  one  gallon  of  water,  with  about  two  handfti 
of  elder.  You  may,  however,  make  it  as  strong  as  yb 
please,  it  being  perfectly  innocent  to  the  plants. 

60.  To  destroy  Insects  prejudicial  to  Apple  Trees, 

To  one  hundred  gallons  of  human  urine,  and  oi 
bushel  of  lime,  add  cow-dung  to  bring  it  to  the  co 
sistence  of  paint.  With  this  composition  anoint  tl 
trees.  The  month  of  March  is  the  proper  season  i 
applying  it.  If  the  white  efflorescence-like  substanc 
in  which  the  insects  are  lodged,  has  made  its  appei 
ance,  it  should  previously  be  brushed  off; 

61.  To  destroy  Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Wasps,  about  the  month  of  July^  will  begin  to  swa 
about  the  early  fruits,  and  for  their  destruction,  phi 
should  be  hung  about  the  branches  half  filled  w 
honey  and  water,  or  with  sugar  and  small  beer.  Thi 
should  be  emptied  and  replaced  once  in  two  or  thi 
days,  otherwise  they  do  not  take  so  well :  these  lit 
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animals  being  extremely  sagacious,  and  disliking  the 
appearance  of  their  own  species  when  dead. 

62.  Another. 

Winter  is  the  proper  season  to  apply  the  following 
solution.  The  juices  are  then  determined  to  the 
root. 

•  Soft  soap,  two  pounds ;  leaf  or  roll  tobacco^  one 
pound ;  nux  vomica,  two  ounces ;  and  turpentine,  half 
an  English  gill :  boil  them  in  eight  English  gallons  of 
soft  or  river  water,  to  six ;  and  use  it  milk-warm. 

Unnail  or  untie  all  the  branches  from  the  wall  or 
trellis ;  brush  every  part  of  the  tree  clean  with  a  soft 
brush,  such  as  is*  used  for  painting ;  then,  with  a  sponge, 
carefully  anoint  every  branch,  root,  and  bud ;  and  be 
sure  rub  it  well  into  every  joint,  hole^  and  angle,  as  it 
is  there  the  eggs  or  larvae  of  the  insects  are  chiefly 
lodged.  The  rails,  spars,  &c»  of  the  espalier  or  trellis^ 
should  also  be  anointed  as  above. 

This  operation  should  be  repeated  every  winter, 
some  time  between  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  the  first  of 
February,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  The  solution 
is  effectually  destructive  to  all  kinds  of  insects,  their 
eggs  or  larvs. 

63.  To  kill  Reptiles. 

Twelve  ounces  of  quick-lime  in  powder,  two  ounces 
of  Scotch  snuff,  two  ounces  of  basket  salt,  two  ounces 
of  sulphur  vivum,  dissolved  in  ten  gallons  of  water,  and 
thrown  on  the  insects,  either  in  the  liquid  or  powder^ 
will  destroy  them. 

64.  To  prevent  Slugs  from  getting  into  Fruit  Trees, 

If  the  trees  are  standards^  tie  a  coarse  horse-hair 
rope  about  them,  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
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If  they  are  against  the  wall,  nail  a  narrow  alip  of  coin 
horse-hair  cloth  against  the  wall,  about  half  a  footfroa 
the  ground,  and  they  will  never  get  over  it,  for  if  thq 
attempt  it,  it  will  kill  them,  as  Uieir  bellies  are  so( 
and  tlie  horse-hair  will  wound  them. 

65.  To  detinty  Snailt* 

Snails  arc  great  enemies  to  wall-fruit ;  andl  any  dewj 
morning  you  may  easily  find  where  they  naost  delight 
to  bree^l ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  find  out  their  haunU 
in  a  hard  winter,  and  then  destroy  them;  they  lie 
much  in  holes  of  walls^  under  thorns,  behind  oU 
trees  or  old  and  close  hedges. — If  you  pluck  not  die 
fruit  they  have  begun  to  devour,  bdt  let  it  aloae^ 
they  will  finish  their  repast  on  this  before  they  begio 
another. 

66*      To  destroy  the  Red  Spider,  so  troublesome  ts  Ay 

Seasons, 

The  red  spider  makes  its  appearance  in  hot  di; 
weather,  and  is  always  found  on  the  under  sides  (h 
the  leaves,  generally  on  roughish  leaves,  but  not 
always  so.  It  preys  on  the  apple,  cherry,  fig,  peach, 
pear,  and  plum,  seldom  on  the  apricot.  It  is  among 
the  smallest  of  the  acari ;  and  is  sometimes  not  di« 
stineuishable  without  a  microscope.  If  the  bark  oi 
the  leaf  be  viewed  through  one,  it  appears  full  of  itf 
webs ;  and  if  many  abound  on  it  the  leaf  appears  ful 
of  punctures,  becomes  discoloured,  and  brown  on  the 
upper  surface,  fades,  and  falls  off. 

This  insect  is  more  troublesome  in  dry  seasons  thai 
in  moist  ones,  and  is  wonderfully  encouraged  by  heat 
insomuch  that  hot-houses  of  every  description  are  sadl] 
infested  with  it.  Water,  and  water  only,  is  its  bane 
and  the  syringe,  or  the  force-pump,  the  engine  of  itf 
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destruction.  It  is  not  a  mere  sprinkling  that  will  do; 
it  requires  a  forcible  dashing  to  and  fro^  and  that  often 
repeated,  to  be  effectual. 

67.  To  destroy  F'ermin  in  Granaries^  and  other  Out- 

buildings, 

Cover  completely  the  wails  and  raflers^  above  and 
below,  of  the  granaries,  &c.  which  are  infested  with 
weevils  and  other  vermin,  with  quick-lime  slaked  in 
water,  in  which  trefoil,  wormwood,  and  hyssop,  have 
been  boiled.  This  composition  ought  to  be  applied 
as  hot  as  possible. 

68.  To  destroy  F'ermin  on  Animals, 

Oil  of  turpentine,  when  applied  to  animals,  which 
were  covered  with  insects,  destroyed  the  insects,  with- 
out hurting  the  animal. 

69.  To  destroy  Insects  on  Wall  Fruit  Trees, 

Take  an  old  tin  watering-pan,  or  any  similar  vessel, 
and  make  a  charcoal  fire  in  it ;  add  a  tube  or  pipe, 
made  of  either  tin,  leather,  or  stiff  paper,  to  the  spout, 
which  may  be  of  any  sufficient  length;  then  strew 
some  brimstone,  tobacco-dust,  fine  shreds  of  leather, 
&c.  upon  the  fire,  in  the  pan,  and  cover  the  top; 
having  a  pair  of  bellows  ready,  hold  the  wind-flap 
over  the  tube  or  pipe  to  receive  the  smpke,  whi<^h  it 
will  do  very  effectually  when  you  use  the  bellows. 
By  this  means  the  suffocating  vapour  may  be  directed 
through  the  bellows  to  any  part  of  the  tree  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  facility,  and  the  tree  soon  cleared 
of  all  vermin.  This  method  is  much  more  effectual 
Uian  the  old  one,  where  a  chafing-dish  has  been  re- 
commended for  this  purpose,  because  the  latter  method 
is  more  troublesome,  and  requires  the  wind  to  blow 
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from  a  particular  quarter  right  againit  the  trees,  which 
can  seldom  be  obtained. 

70.  To  destroy  JVaxpe  and  Fiiee  mHamtfy^ 

Wasps  and  flies  may  be  killed  very  fast,  by  dippmg 
a  feather  in  a  little  sweet  oil,  and  touching  their  bscb 
with  it :  they  will  instantly  die.  When  mtent  on'  the 
fruit,  and  half-buried  in  the  excavations  th^j  hsfC 
made,  they  are  easily  come  at,  and  are  not  apt  to  fly 
about.  Insects  of  cufferent  kinds  are  easily  killed  by 
oil ;  it  closes  up  the  lateral  pores  by  which  they  breathei 

7 1 .  Method  of  destroying  FFasps  and  Hornets. 

Those  that  are  not  unacquainted  with  natural  his- 
tory know  that  all  the  working  wasps  die  every  autumn, 
when  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  and  that  only  a  fSew 
females  survive  the  winter,  and  keep  up  the  breed. 
These  (which  are  turgid  with  eggs,  and  much  larger 
than  the  workers)  come  forth  about  April  from  their 
lurking  holes,  and  begin  singly  each  its  nest,  which  in 
a  moderate  time  becomes  very  populous.  It  is  there- 
fore of  great  consequence  to  kill  as  many  of  these  as 
possible,  since  a  whole  swarm  is  destroyed  in  every 
single  female  early  in  the  year.  The  places  to  find 
them  arc  at  new  posts,  pales,  melon-frames,  or  any 
icolid  timber :  for,  as  they  make  their  combs  with  the 
shavings  of  the  sound  wood,  which  they  rasp  off  with 
Uieir  fangs,  and  moisten  up  with  a  certain  mucus  that 
nature  has  provided  in  their  bodies,  they  will  readily 
be  found  near, such  raaterials. 

Hornets  must  be  searched  for  on  decayed  posts, 
rails,  &c.  for  they  make  their  combs  with  toucl^wood, 
and  the  same  kind  of  natural  cement. 

In  the  very  hot  summer  of  1762,  wasps  were  so 
numerous  and  alert,  that  it  looked  as  if  no  fruit  could 
liave  hung  till  it  was  fit  for  the  table.    They  began  on 
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the  grapes  before  they  were  half  ripe ;  and,  getting 
into  the  melon-frames,  scooped  out  all  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit,  leaving  only  empty  shells.  I  tried  phials,  as 
usual,  filled  with  sugared  beer,  &c.  this  destroyed 
some,  but  did  not  seem  to  lessen  their  swarms;  at 
last  I  bethought  myself  to  buy  some  bird-lime,  with 
which  I  tipped  several  taper  hazel-rods  of  different 
lengthsg.and  so  began  catching  them  bv  hand,  apply- 
ing the  top  of  the  rod  as  they  settled  on  the  fruit. 
This  appeared  at  first  to  be  a'  tedious  method ;  but^ 
after  a  little  practice,  it  soon  had  the  desired  effect, 
for  a  handy  person  or  two  would  in  a  few  hours  en- 
tangle four  or  five  hundred;  and  it  soon  appeared 
they  were  not  so  numerous  as  we  imagined ;  and  the 
takmg  the  workers  starved  the  grubs,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  them,  and  prevented  a  succession.  By  this 
simple  method  (ineffectual  as  it  may  appear),  I  saved 
my  firuit  entire,  which  hung  till  it  was  ripened  to  great 
perfection. 

Hornets,  as  they  are  larger  and  more  sluggish^  are 
easily  taken :  this  method  of  touching  them  is  a  sort  of 
anglmg,  and  not  a  bad  amusement  for  half  an  hour. 
As  fast  as  they  are  caught  they  must  be  squeezed  to 
death  with  a  flat  piece  of  lath,  the  tip  of  the  rod  re- 
freshed with  bird-lime  now  and  then.  The  reason  of 
providing  rods  of  different  lengths  is  to  suit  the  dif- 
ferent heights  of  the  wall. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  fruit,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  add,  that  this  summer  I  recovered  a  peach-tree 
that  was  quite  shrivelled  up  on  one  side  by  a  partial 
watering,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  of  the  affected 
part. 

72.  To  destroy  Worim  in  Gardens. 

Water  your  beds  with  a  strong  decoction  of  walnut- 
tree  leaves  where  there  are  worm  casts;  the  worms 
will  immediately  rise  up  out  of  the  earthy  and  you 
may  easily  take  and  cut  them'  to  pieces,  wid  fatten 
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your  poultry  therewith,  or  feed  fish  in  ponds  with 
them. 

By  laying  ashes  or  lime  about  any  plant,  neither. 
snails  nor  worms  will  come  near  it*  As  the  moistore 
weakens  it,  you  must,  more  or  less,  continue  to  renew 
the  liiue  or  ashes. 

73.  To  destroy  IForms  in  Gravel  FFalks,  3f<?. 

Pour  into  the  holes  a  ley,  made  pf  wood-ashes  and 
lime :  this  will  also  destroy  insects,  if  trees  are  sprinkled 
with  it.    Salt  and  water  will  do  as  well. 

74.  Usefulness  of  the  fVren  in  destroying  Insects, 

As  a  devourer  of  pernicious  insects,  one  of  the  most 
useful  birds  is  the  house  wren.  This  little  bird  seems 
peculiarly  fond  of  the  society  of  man,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  is  often  protected  by  his  interested 
care.  It  has  long  been  a  custom,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  to  fix  a  small  box  at  the  ena  of  a  long 

Eole,  in  gardens,  about  houses,  &c.  as  a  place  for  it  to 
uild  in.  In  these  boxes  they  build  and  hatch  their 
young.  When  the  young  are  hatched,  the  parent 
birds  feed  them  with  a  variety  of  different  insects, 
particularly  such  as  are  injurious  in  gardens.  An  in- 
telligent gentleman  was  at  the  trouble  to  observe  the 
number  of  times  a  pair  of  these  birds  came  from  their 
box,  and  returned  with  insects  for  their  young.  He 
found  that  they  did  this  from  40  to  60  times  in  an 
hour,  and  in  one  particular  hour,  the  birds  carried 
food  to  their  young  71  times.  In  tliis  business  they 
were  engaged  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  say  12 
hours.  Taking  the  medium  therefore  of  .50  times  in 
an  hour,  it  appeared  that  a  single  pair  of  these  birds 
took  from  the  cabbage,  salad,  beans,  peas,  and  other 
vegetables  in  the  garden,  at  least  600  insects  in  the 
course  of  one  day.  This  calculation  proceeds  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  2  birds  took  only  a  single 
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insect  each  time.    But  it  is  highly  probable  they  often 
took  several  at  a  time. 


75  •  To  destroy  JRats  and  other  F'ermln. 

Sponge,  if  cut  in  small  pieces,  fried  or  dipped  in 
honey,  and  given  to  vermin,  distends  their  intestines, 
and  effectually  destroys  them.  The  addition  of  a  little 
oil  of  rhodium  will  tempt  them  to  eat. 

A  better  method  would  be  to  feed  them  regularly 
two  or  three  weeks  in  any  apartment  which  they  infest. 
The  hole,  by  which  they  enter,  being  first  fitted  with 
a  sliding  door,  to  which  a  long  string  may  be  added ; 
any  apartment  might  thus  be  turned  into  a  gigantic 
rat-trap. 

76.  "  Anothisr  Method  of  destroying  Rats, 

Itsy  bird-lime  in  their  haunts,  for  though  they  are 
nasty  enough  in  other  respects,  yet  being  very  curious 
of  their  fur,  if  it  is  but  daubed  with  this  stuff,  it  is  so 
troublesome  to  them  that  they  will  even  scratch  their 
akins  from  off  their  own  backs  to  get  it  off,  and  will 
never  abide  in  the  place  where  they  have  suffered  in 
this  manner. 

77.  *'  To  destroy  Rats  or  Afice, 

Mix  flour  of  malt  with  some  butter ;  add  thereto  a 
drop  or  two  of  oil  of  aniseeds ;  make  it  up  into  balls, 
and  bait  your  traps  therewith.  If  you  have  thousandfy 
by  this  means  you  may  take  them  all. 

78.  A  Mouse  Trap,  by  which  forty  or  fifty  Mice  may 

be  caught  in  a  Night, 

Take  a  plain  four-square  trencher,  and  put  into  the 
two  contrary  ends  of  it  a  large  pin,  or  piece  of  thick 
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knitting  needle;  then  take  two  sticks  about  a  ji 
long,  and  lay  them  on  your  dresser,  with  a  notch  4 
at  each  end  of  your  sticks,  placing  the  two  pins,  sli 
on  ti^e  corner  of  the  trencher^  on  the  notcnea  of  I 
two  sticks,  so  that  one  comer  of  your  trencher  ■ 
lie  about  an  inch  upon  your  dresser  or  place  that  1 
mice  come  to ;  then  let  the  comer  that  lies  oppoi 
to  this  be  baited  with  some  butter  and  oatm^»  pi 
tered  fast  on,  and  when  the  mice  run  off  the  drea 
to  the  butter,  it  will  tip  them  into  a  vessel  full  of  wat 
which  you  must  place  under  the  trencher,  in  which  tl 
will  be  drowned. 

That  your  trencher  may  not  tip  over,  with  a  lit 
sealing-wax  and  a  thread  seal  the  string  to  the  drea 
and  trencher,  and  it  will  remain  in  good  order  for  we« 
or  months. 

97.     New,  simple,  and  effectual  Method  ofdesirojft 

Rats. 

A  few  years  a^o,  the  corn-mill  at  Glossop  was  v< 
much  infested  with  rats.  A  quantity  of  barley,  whi 
lay  on  the  chamber  floor,  was  hourly  visited  by  so; 
of  them.  The  miller  one  day  going  to  drive  th 
away,  as  usual,  happened  to  catch  one  of  them  unc 
his  hat,  which  he  killed;  he  then  singed  all  the  h 
off  its  body,  &c.  until  its  skin,  tail,  and  legs,  beca 
stiff  by  the  operation.  In  this  condition  he  set  it  nf 
its  feet  by  the  side  of  a  heap  of  barley,  where  it  stO) 
with  pricked-up  ears  and  tail,  for  some  time :  after  tl 
no  rat  dared  to  come  near  it ;  and  in  a  short  space 
time  the  mill  was  cleared  of  those  depredators,  a 
has  continued  so  ever  since. 

80.     Dr,  Taylor*s  cheap  and  efficacious  Method  oj 

destroying  Rats, 

[Communicated  to  the  Manchester  Agricultural 

Society.] 

In  or  near  the  place  frequented  by  these  verm 
place  on  a  slate  or  tile  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls 
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dry  oatmeld.  Lay  it  thin,  and  press  it  flat,  more  easily 
to  ascertain  what  is  taken  away.     As  the  rats,  if  not 
interrupted,  will  come  regularly  there  to  feed,  con- 
tinue to  supply  them  with  fresn  oatmeal  for  two  or 
three  days ;  and  then^  well  mixing,  in  about  six  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  dry  oatmeal^  three  drops  only  of  oil  of 
aniseeds,  feed  them  with  this  for  two  or  three  days 
more.     Afterward,  for  one  day,  give  them  only  half 
the  quantity  of  this  scented  oatmeal  which  they  have 
before  actually  eaten ;  and  next  day,  place  the  follow- 
ing mixture :  To  four  ounces  of  dry  oatmeal,  scented 
with  six  drops  of  oil  of  aniseeds,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
carbonated  barytes,  previously  pounded  very  fine  in 
a  mortar,  and  sifted  through  a  little  fine  muslin  or 
cambric.     Mix  this  intimately  with  the  scented  oat- 
meal ;  and,  laying  it  on  the  tile  or  slate,  allow  the  rats 
to  eat  it,  without  the  smallest  interruption,  for  twenty- 
four  hours.    A  few  hours  after  eating  any  of  it,  they 
will  frequently  be  seen  running  about,  as  if  drunk,  or 
paralytic ;  but  they  generally,  at  l^t,  retire  to  their 
haunts,  and  die.     As  rats  are  extremely  sagacious,  it 
may  be  proper,  when  they  have,  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  eaten  only  a  small  portion,  to  leave  the 
remainder  of  the  mixture  twenty-four  hours  longer ; 
^fter  which  it  will  be  best  to  burn  what  is  left,  a  fresh 
mixture  being  prepared  at  so  trifling  an  expense  when 
wanted. ,  The  doors  of  the  place  where  this  mixture 
is  exposed  to  the  rats  should  be  kept  closed ;  as  well 
to  prerent  their  being  disturbed,  as  to  obviate  the  pos- 
sibility of  accidents  to  children  or  domestic  animals ; 
for,  though  it  be  not  so  extremely  dangerous  as  the 
preparations  commonly  employed  for  killing  rats,  and 
18  e^en  Cuied  in  medicine,  it  proves  fatal,  if  improperly 
taken,  unless  timely  counteracted  by  emetics.    The 
oil  of  aniseeds,  though  it  renders  the  mixture  dis- 
agreeable to  dogs,  and  many  other  animals,  is  allur- 
ing, when  used  in  small  quantities,  to  rats.    The  car- 
bonated barytes.  Dr.  Taylor  adds,  may  be  procured 
in  large  quantities  at  the  lead  mines  belonging  to  ^Vc 
Frank  Standish^  Bart,  at  Anglezark,  near  Chor\ey,  \xx 
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Lancashire:  the  proper  sort  is  tasteless^  Bemb-trant* 
parent,  and  effervesces  with  acids;  it  it  moderatdy 
hard,  and  striated.  It  is  called  aerated  baryte^— 
terra  ponderosa  aerata — and,  sometimes,  by  the  miiiei% 
ponderous  spar.  It  may  be  purchased  at  a  che^>  ratc^ 
from  Messrs.  Brown  and  Mawe^  in  Tavistock-streeCi 
or  other  collectors  of  minerals* 

81.     To  prevent  the  Burrowing  of  Rats  im  Houtei. 

Rats  may  be  effectually  prevented  from  burrowing 
under  the  foundation  of  houses,  by  making  an  offiwt 
of  stone  or  brick,  about  two  feet  in  breadth,  and 
eighteen  inches  below  the  surface;  and  by  carding 
up  a  perpendicular  wall  from  the  edge  of  this  ora^ 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  The  adoptioo 
of  the  same  plan  inside  will  prevent  the  burrowinff  d 
these  animals  in  cellars :  for  rats  always  burrow  cloie 
to  a  wall ;  and  finding  their  perpendicular  course  im- 
peded, they  take  a  horizontal  direction,  as  far  as  the 
offset  continues,  when  they  are  again  stopped  by  the 
outside  wall.     Thus  baffled,  they  ascend,  and  go  off. 

Those  persons  who  have  suffered  in  their  granaries^ 
ice-houses,  and  in  the  cellars  of  their  dwell ing-houseSi 
by  the  depredations  of  rats,  will  probably  deem  this 
one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  the  present  work. 


82.  Scotch  Kale,  excellent  Food  for  Cattle,, 

Scotch  kale  planted  out  in  June,  in  good  lapd^wiH 
grow  very  large  before  winter,  and  would'  give  an 
abundant  supply  for  cattle,  where  no  other  juicy  food 
is  to  be  had.  As  it  grows  upwards^  it  may  be  planted 
close,  and  a  vast  deal  will  stand  upon  an  acre. 

83.  Usefulness  of  mowing  Weeds ^ 

In  the  month  of  June  weeds  are  in  their  moat  sue* 
culent  state,  and  in  this  state,  especially  after  diey 
have  lain  a  few  hours  to  wither,  hungry  cattle  wiU  eat 
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greedily  almost  every  species.  There  is  scarcely  tk 
edge,  border,  or  nook,  but  at  this  season  is  valuable, 
and  it  must  certainly  be  good  management  to  embrace 
the  transient  opportunity ;  for  in  a  tew  weeks  they  wiU 
become  nuisances, 

81*.     On  the  great  Increase  of  Milk  from  feeding  Milch 

Cows  with  Sainfoin, 

The  quantity  of  milk  produced  by  cows  fed  by  sain- 
foin is  nearly  double  to  that  of  any  other  food.  The 
milk  is  also  much  richer,  and  will  yield  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  cream.  The  butter  will  also  be  better  coloured 
and  flavoured  than  any  other. 

85.  Parsnips  productive  of  Milk  in  Cows, 

Parsnips  cause  cows  to  produce  abundance  of  milk, 
aad  they  eat  them  as  free  as  they  do  oil-cake.  Land, 
TL  an  acre  in  Guernsey,  is  sown  with  parsnips  to  feed 
cattle,  and  the  milk  is  like  cream. — Sheep,  when  lamb- 
ing, fed  with  them,  produce  much  milk.  They  are 
improper  food  for  horses,  subjecting  them  to  blind- 
ness. 

86.  Most  proper  Food  for  Milch  Cows, 

Milch  cows  are  infinitely  more  profitable  kept  in 
the  house  than  out  of  doors,  but  they  must  be  trained 
to  it,  otherwise  they  do  not  thrive. 

The  best  food  for  them  are  clover,  lucerne,  potatoes^ 
yams,  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  peas,  and  beans. 

Such  cows  as  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London^ 
kept  in  the  house,  and  properly  fed,  ought  to  yield 
nine  gallons*  per  day,  for  the  first  four  months  afler 
calving. 

87.     Additional  Quantity  of  Milk  to  be  gained  by  heep^ 
ing  Miloh  Cows  in  the  House, 

In  the  management  of  cows  a  warm  stable  is  liigViVjf 
necessary;  and  currying  them  like  horses  not  oii^^ 
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affords  them  pleasure,  but  makes  them  give  their  oulk 
more  freely.  They  ought  always  to  be  kept  deaiit 
laid  dry,  and  have  plenty  of  good  sweet  water  to 
drink.  Cows  treated  in  this  manner  have  given  two 
gallons  of  milk  at  a  time,  when  within  ten  days  of 
calving. 


88.  Ejpcellent  Method  of  rearing  Calves,  and  of  pre' 
serving  the  Cream,  and  a  great  Part  of  the  Milk 
during  that  Time, 

Put  some  water  on  the  fire,  nearly  the  quanti^  thst 
the  calf  can  drink.  When  it  boils,  throw  into  it  one 
or  two  handfuls  of  oatmeal,  and. suffer  the  whole  to 
boil  for  a  minute.  Then  leave  it  to  cool  until  new 
milk  warm.  Then  mix  with  it  one  or  two  quarts  of 
milk,  that  has  stood  twelve  hours,  and  has  been 
skimmed :  stir  the  whole,  and  give  it  the  calf  to  drink. 
At  first  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  calf  drink  by  pre- 
senting the  fingers  to  it,  but  it  soon  learns  to  do  with- 
out this  help,  and  will  grow  incomparably  faster  than 
by  the  old  method.  This  new  method  is  not  only  a 
theoretical  truth,  but  its  success  is  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience. 

The  economical  advantages  resulting  from  it  are  as 
follows.  According  to  the  old  method,  a  calf  intended 
for  slaughter  is  made  to  suck  for  three  weeks,  and 
those  intended  for  agriculture  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 
Supposing  the  cow  gives  only  a  moderate  quantity  of 
milk,  the  value  of  it  will  amount,  in  three  weeks,  to 
neariy  the  value  of  the  calf.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
rear  a  calf  according  to  this  method,  we  consume 
during  the  three  weeks  only  three  quarts  of  oatmeal, 
at  most,  and  the  skimmed  milk. 

Calves  that  have  been  brought  up  by  tills  method 
have  been  always  healthy  and  strong,  and  not  subject 
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to  disease.  They  are  not  suffered  to  suck  at  all^  but 
to  have  the  pure  milk  of  the  mother  to  drink  for  the 
first  four  days,  because  it  has  been  observed,  that  the 
•eparation,  afler  four  days,  is  more  painful  to  the 
mother  than  when  the  (^alf  is  taken  from  her  soon 
after  its  birth. 


S9.  New  Mode  of  Fattening  Pigs. 

A  pig  lately  gained,  by  feeding  on  Indian  com,  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks  and  three  days,  the  enormous 
weight  of  fifteen  stone.  This  mode  of  feeding  has  long 
been  known  to  the  Neapolitans,  whose  pigs  are  so  fat 
as  hardly  to  be  able  to  move. 

90*     UtUUy,  of  Carrots  as  Food  for  Horses  and  other 

stall  Beasts, 

Carrots  are  excellent  food  for  horses^  either  given 
alone,  or  along  with  hay,  likewise  for  fattening  stall 
beasts.  They  make  them  eat  straw,  and  very  indif- 
ferent hay,  greedily.  If  the  same  be  given  to  cows, 
the  milk  will  have  a  much  less  offensive  taste  and 
smell  than  when  they  are  fed  on  turnips. 

Remark.^-At  must  be  noted,  however,  that  carrots, 
though  very  excellent,  are  a  very  expensive  food. 
They  would  not  enable  a  farmer  to  pay  his  rent. 

91.     Benefit  of  Furze  or  Gorze  as  a  Winter  Food  for 

Horses, 

Having  a  horse  which  had  been  overworked  to  the 
abearance  of  a  surfeit,  I  treated  him  in  the  usual 
manner  for  that  disorder ;  and  knowing  how  necessary 
it  would  be  to  his  speedy  recovery  to  give  him  green 
food  after  bis  physic,  it  occurred  to  me. that  fuxx^ 
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might  answer  the  purpoie  immediately,  as  there  ooidd 
be  none  of  the  common  herbage  procured  before  the 
end  of  April  at  soonest.  I  therefore  had  a  quanftilj 
of  the  tops,  and  the  tenderest  parts  of  that  plant,  cut 
daily,  to  preserve  it  fresh,  which  I  hashed  upon  a 
block,  with  a  very  long  and  heavy  choppingJmifet 
as  small  as  possible,  and  then  beat  it  aeain  over  the 
same  block  with  a  carpenter's  mallet,  (which  blunted 
in  a  great  measure  the  sharp  prickles),  and  gave  half 
a  peck  a  day  of  it  to  the  horse  (in  the  stable),  which 
ate  it  most  greedily,  and  received  so  much  benefit 
from  it  that  he  is  totally  recovered,  and  carriea  a  veiy 
fine  coat. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  led  me  to  consider 
the  great  utility  this  plant  may  be  of  to  poor  people 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  commons  ove^ 
srown  with  it,  as  food  for  cows  in  winter,  when  fodder 
IS  dear ;  and,  in  reality,  none  so  proper  for  milch  cattle 
as  this  green  food,  which  must  naturally  increase  tlie 
milk,  and  from  the  fragrant  smell  it  sends  forth  while 
cutting,  it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  it  wiU  gire 
no  ill  taste  to  it,  &s  many  vegetables  do. 

Remark, — In  any  situation,  however,  where  furze 
could  be  extensively  used  as  food  for  cattle,  chopping 
and  beating  would  be  found  to  be  too  expensive  a 
process,  though  it  has  often  been  tried  on  a  small 
scale,  and  the  food  is  known  to  be  excellent.  Everj 
leaf  of  the  common  furze  of  this  country  is  pointed  bj 
a  prickle;  and  the  only  cheap  way  of  making  the 
plant  useful  is  to  bruise  it  to  a  pulp,  between  rollers 
m  a  mill.  Such  rollers,  added  to  a  thrashing-machine, 
might,  in  some  situations,  be  very  useful. 


92.      To  mark  Sheep  without  Injury  to  the  Wool. 

To  thirty  spoonfuls  of  linseed  oil  add  two  ounce!  of 
litharge,  and  one  ounce  of  lamp-black ;  unite  them 
together  by  boiling,  and  mark  the  sheep  therewith. 
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93.     To  improve  the  fFool  of  Sheep  by  Smearing. 

Immediately  after'  the  sheep  are  shorn,  soak  the 
.  roots  of  the  wool  that  remain  all  over  with  oil  or 
butter  and  brimatone,  and  three  or  four  days  after- 
wards wash  them  with  salt  and  water:  the  wool  of 
next  season  will  not  only  be  much  finer,  but  the  quan- 
tity will  be  in  greater  abundance.  It  may  be  de- 
pended upon,  that  the  sheep  will  not  be  troubled  with 
the  scab  or  vermin  that  year.  Salt  water  is  a  safe 
and  effectual  remedy  against  maggots. 


94.  To  preserve  Cattle  from  Disease  in  the  fVinter, 

When  cattle  are  kept  out  in  the  winter,  it  is  re- 
commended as  an  useful  practice  to  rub  some  tar  at 
the  root  of  the  horn,  which  prevents  the  wet  from 
getting  between  the  root  and  the  skin,  and,  it  is  said, 
contributes  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  animal,  and 
to  keep  it  free  from  various  diseases  to  which  it  may 
otherwise  be  liable. 

95.  Easy  Method  of  preventing  the  Rot  In  Sheep. 

It  is  a  custom  with  the  farmers,  in  some  districts,  to 
pastilre  their  sheep  on  ground  abounding  with  broom 
for  several  days,  when  the  broom  is  in  blossom. 
<<  This,"  says  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  the  authority  of 
an  intelligent  correspondent,  '*  will  prevent  the  sheep 
so  pastured  from  being  infected  with  the  rot  for  that 
season." 

96.  Parsley  recommended  to  Farmers  to  be  sown  with 
Jtape-Seedf  as  a  Preservative  against  the  Resp  In 
Sheep. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chester  Chronicle  recom- 
mends to  all  farmers,  who  sow  rape-seed,  to  sow  with 
it  a  small  portion  of  parsley  at  the  same  time ;  this 
he  pronounces  an  infallible  preservative  agam&l  l\v^ 
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malady  well  known  by  the  name  ofretp^  in  sheep;  he 
alto  advises  to  sow  parsley  on  turnip  land  at  the  time 
of  hoeing  turnips.  The  above  correspondent  assertit 
that  he  has  pursued  this  plan  upwards  of  25  yean« 
and  during  that  time  he  has  neve^  lost  one  aheepi 
either  in  rape  or  turnip  land. 

Remark,— In  some  counties,  parsley  ia  sown  widi 
clover,  on  the  supposition  that  it  prerenta  cattle  froB 
being  bursten,  or  hoven. 

97.  Cure  of  the  Rot  m  Shetip. 

Take  a  quantity  of  rue  leaves,  bruise  than  wdl« 
express  the  juice,  and  add  an  equal  weight  of  salt: 
when  any  of  the  sheep  are  in  great  danger  of  being 
rotten,  give  them  a  table-spoonful  ofthisonceawed; 
and  if  they  are  not  so  bad,  once  in  ten  or  twelve  dayi. 
This  will  be  found  an  excellent  preservative,  and,  is 
fact,  should  always  be  given  to  sheep  newly  brought 
in,  as  it  may  preserve  them  in  health,  and  can  do 
them  no  harm,  let  them  be  ever  so  welL 

98.  Afr.  Bakcwelts  Liquid  for  the  Cure  of  the  FmI* 

rot  in  Sheep, 

Dissolve  four  ounces,  each,  of  vitriol  and  common 
alum,  three  ounces  of  verdegris,  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  white  mercury,  and  an  ounce  of  white  copperas, 
all  finely  pulverized  in  a  quart  of  white  wine  vin^ar. 

99.  Afr.  Culletfs  Red  Salve  to  cure  the  Rot  m  Ske^ 

Mix  four  ounces  of  the  best  honey,  two  ounces  of 
burnt  alum,  reduced  to  powder,  and  half  a  pound  of 
Armenian  bole,  with  as  much  train  or  fish  oil  as  will 
convert  these  ingredients  into  the  consistence  of  a 
salve.  The  honey  must  first  be  gradually  dissolved, 
when  the  Armenian  bole  must  be  stirred  in,  afterwards 
the  alum  and  train  oil  are  to  be  added. 
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100- .  Rules  for  Milking  Cows. 

Cows  should  be  milked  three  times  a  day,  if  fully 
fed  throughout  the  sundmel*,  and  great  Caution  sh6uld 
be  exercised  by  the  persons  employed,  to  draw  the 
milk  from  them  completely,  not  only  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  produce,  but  to  preserve  its  quality.   Any 

Sortion  which  may  be  left  in  the  udder  seems  gra- 
ually  absorbed  in  the  system,  and  no  more  is  formed 
than  enough  to  supply  the  loss  of  what  is  taken  away, 
tod  by  the  continuance  of  the  same  mode,  a  yet  farther 
diminution  of  the  secretion  takes  place,  till  at  length 
scarcely  any  is  produced.  This  last  method  of  milk- 
ing is  always  practised  when  it  is  intended  that  a  cow^ 
should  be  rendered  dry. 

101.  Proper  Temperature  for  a  Dairy. 

■  The  apartments  appropriated  for  dairy  purposes 
should,  if  possible,  possess  a  moderate  temperature 
throughout  the  year,  and  should  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  and  dry.  The  temperature  of  about  fifty-five 
degrees  is  most  favourable  for  the  separation  of  the 
cream  from  the  milk.  The  utensils  of  the  dairy  are 
best  made  of  wood;  lead  and  copper  are  soluble  in 
acid,  and  highly  pernicious ;  and  though  iron  is  not 
injurious,  the  taste  of  it  might  render  the  produce  of 
the  dairy  unpalatable. 

102-     Method  of  making  excellent  Butter  from  tke  Milk 

of  C&vos  fed  upon  Turnips* 

Let  the  bowls,  either  lead  or  wood,  be  kept  con« 
stantly  dean,  and  well  scalded  with  boiling  water^ 
before  using.  When  the  milk  is  brought  into  the 
dairy,  to  every  eight  quarts  mix  one  quart  of  boiling 
water ;  then  put  up  the  milk  into  the  bowls  to  stand 
for  cream.  By  keeping  strictly  to  this  method,  you 
v'lW  have,  during  the  winter,  constantly  sweet  aad 
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M'cII-tasted  butter  from  tlie  milk  of  cows  fed  upon 
turnips. 

103.  Improved  Method  ofmalmg  Butterm 

If  tlic  dairy  consists  of  three  or  foi|r  cowg»  tbef 
should  be  milked  in  the  summer  thrice  a  day;  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening.  Eacn  m3kiiu| 
must  be  kept  by  itself^  in  flat  wooden  vessels,  to  cow 
in  like  manner;  and  thus  in  succession  for  two  or 
three  days,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  airy 
the  milk  thickening,  and  thence  is  fit  for  cfaunuDgt 
soonest  in  the  warmest  weather.  The  quantity  of 
butter  will  be  generally  in  the  proportion  of  a  pound 
(twenty-two  ounces)  for  each  ten  pints,  or  five  English 
gallons  of  milk.  In  winter  the  cows  are  to  be  mm^ed 
only  twice  a  day,  and  the  milk  is  to  be  put  into  the 
churn  warm  from  the  cow,  where  it  must  stand  a  daf 
or  two  longer  than  in  summer  before  it  becomes  sot- 
ficicntly  thick ;  altliough  to  promote  the  coagulation, 
it  is  sometimes  brouglit  near  the  kitcKen  fire,  parti- 
cularly on  the  preceding  night  before  it  is  churned; 
and,  m  intense  cold,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a 
small  quantity  of  boiling  water.  The  operation  of 
churning  is  performed  with  the  plunge  churn,  firom 
two  to  three  hours,  for  thirty  or  forty  pints  of  milk; 
and  at  the  last  stage  of  the  process,  a  little  cold  water 
thrown  in  has  the  effect  of  promoting  the  separation 
of  the  butter  from  the  milk,  and  making  it  twice  a  day; 
and  even  before  the  cloth  is  taken  off,  the  top  and 
bottom  are  well  rubbed  every  day. 

N.  B. — The  dairy-maid  must  not  be  disheartened  if 
she  does  not  succeed  perfectly  in  her  first  attempt. 

104.  Dr,  AndersofLS  Method  of  heeptng  Milk  and 

Butter. 

The  pernicious  method  of  keeping  milk  in  leaden 
vessels,  and  salting  butter  in  stone  jars,  begins  to  gain 
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ground  in  this  country,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  from  an 
idea  of  cleanliness.  The  fact  is,  it  is  just  the  reverse 
of  cleanliness ;  for,  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  person, 
nothing  can  be  more  cleanly  than  wooden  dishes,  but 
under  the  management  of  a  slattern,  they  discover 
the  secret,  which  stone  dishes  do  not. 

In  return,  these  latter  communicate  to  the  butter, 
and  tbe  milk,  which  has  been  kept  in  them,  a  poisonous 
quality,  which  inevitably  proves  destructive  to  the 
human  constitution.  To  the  prevalence  of  this  prac- 
tice, I  have  no  doubt  (says  the  doctor)  we  must  at- 
tribute the  frequency  of  palsies,  which  begin  to  prevail 
so  much  in  this  kingdom ;  for  the  well-known  effect  of 
the  poison  of  lead  is,  bodily  debility,  palsy— death. 


105.  Proper  Situation  for  a  Green-house. 

The  aspect  of  a  green-house  may  be  at  any  point 
from  east  to  west,  following  the  course  of  the  sun ;  or 
it  may  even  be  a  little  to  the  north  of  east  or  west ; 
but  only  a  little,  and  the  less  the  better,  otherwise 
the  plants  will  not  generally  thrive  in  it,  nor  will  the 
flowers  acquire  their  natural  colours.  A  south  aspect 
is  to  be  preferred. 


106.     JEasy  Method  of  discovering  whether  or  not  Seeds 

are  sufficiently  ripe. 

Seeds,  when  not  sufficiently  ripe,  will  swim,  but  when 
arrived  at  full  maturity,  they  will  be  found  uniformly 
to  fall  to  the  bottom ;  a  fact  that  is  said  to  hold  equally 
true  of  all  seeds,  from  the  cocoa  nut  to  the  orchis. 
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107.  On  preBervtng  Seeds  of  PlmU  m  a  StoSeJbfir 

I'^egetatiom. 

Seeds  of  plants  may  be  preseryed,  for  inan}r  monlibi 
at  least,  by  causing  them  to  be  packed,  either  in  hndOi 
pods,  &c.  in  absorbent  paper,  with  raisins  or  broim 
moist  sugar ;  or  a  good  way,  practised  by  gardenoH 
is  to  wrap  the  seed  in  brown  paper  or  cartridge  pi^» 
pasted  down,  and  then  Tamishea  over . 

m 

108.  To  facilitate  the  Growth  of  foreign  Seedo.  • 

Mr.  Humboldt  has  found,  that  seeds,  which  do  pot 
commonly  germinate  in  our  climate,  or  in  our  liot- 
houses,  and  which  of  course  we  cannot  raise  for  off 
gardens,  or  hope  to  naturalize  in  our  fields,  become 
capable  of  germinating,  when  immersed  for  .some  dsp 
in  a  weak  oxygenised  muriatic  acid.  This  interestiK 
discovery  has  already  turned  to  advantage  in  setcw 
botanic  gardens. 


109.  To  plant  and  make  Edgings^ 

Edgings  of  daisies,  thrift,  violets,  gentianella,  &c 
should  be  planted  in  February ;  but  those  of  box  suc- 
ceed better,  if  planted  in  April  or  August. 

New  edgings  should  be  planted  rather  closely,  that 
they  may  have  aii  immediate  effect ;  and,  in  repairing 
old  ones,  plant  very  close,  that  the  whole  may  appear 
the  more  uniform.  Some  plant  these,  in  either  case, 
with  the  dibble,  but  it  is  better  to  do  this  with  the 
spade ;  cutting  out  by  the  line  a  drill,  or  furrow,  per- 
pendicular, on  the  side  next  the  border,  and  to  s 
depth  suitable  to  the  size  of  the  roots  to  be  laid; 
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placing  them  against  the  perpendicular  side,  and 
spreading  out  their  fibres  sideways ;  exposing  them  to 
the  air  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

110.       To  train  Evergreen  and  other  Hedges. 

Ever^een  hedges  maj^  be  dipt  about  the  beginning, 
btit  notlater  than  the  middle  of  April,  as  by  that  time 
ihey  will  begin  to  grow,  and  it  is  proper  that  this  work 
should  be  previously  performed.  Some  content  them- 
selves with  clipping  but  once  a  year,  in  which  case  the 
end  of  July,  or  1st  of  August,  is  a  better  time. 

In  trimming  these,  or  indeed  any  hedge  intended  as 
a  close  fence,  they  should  be  dressed  up  to  a  thin 
edge  at  top^  as  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  get  full  of 
gaps  below ;  and  the  cause  is  obvious^  thdt  the  under 
part,  in  square  or  cut  hedges,  is  too  much  shaded  by 
the  upper  part.  Now  by  sloping  the  sides,  every  part 
of  the  hedge  is  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  nor  is  any 
part  overdropped  by  another.  A  hedge,  intended 
merely  as  a  fence,  need  seldom  be  more  than  five 
feet  hiffh,  or  at  most  six.  Screen  hedges  may  be 
allowed  to  rim  to  any  height  thought  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  neither  is  it  requisite  to  trim  them  so 
often  as  fence  hedges ;  once  a  year>  or  in  two  years, 
may  be  sufficient. 

In  the  training  of  any  hedge,  it  should  not  be  topped 
or  shortened^  till  it  has  arrived  at  a  full  yard  in  height ; 
but  it  may  then  have  a  little  taken  off  the  points,  in 
order  to  make  it  bush  the  better,  and  shoot  afterwards 
of  a  more  regular  height ;  the  sides,  however,  should 
foe  trimmed  from  the  second  or  third  year  of  planting, 
that  it  may  grow  the  more  complete  and  close  below, 
for  therein  consists  the  excellence  of  any  fence.  It 
should  not  in  toppings  at  any  time  while  in  training, 
foe  much  cut  in,  as  that  would  make  it  push  the 
stronger  to  the  top,  to  the  detriment  of  the  sides. 
When  fence  hedges  outgrow  their  limits  they  must  of 
course  be  cut  either  wholly  or  partly  dowfii;  but  if 
they  be  tolerably  well  kept  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
cut  them  down  more  than  half  to  the  ground. 
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111.  How  to  cut  Box  Edgmg9» 

Box  edeinss  should  be  cut  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  or  m  the  end  of  July.  Thev  should,  howereri 
be  cut  once  a  year,  and  should  be  kept  two  in<Aet  in 
breadth  at  bottom ;  being  tapered  up  to  a  thin  edge 
at  top ;  for  nothing  looks  so  ill  as  a  large  bushy  edging 
especially  to  a  narrow  walk.  The  use  of  edging  u  to 
separate  the  earth  from  the  gravel,  and  the  larger 
they  are  allowed  to  grow,  the  less  efiectual  they  be- 
come ;  getting  the  more  open  below,  as  they  adVance 
in  height.  Such  also  harbour  snails,  and  other  trouble- 
some vermin. 

1 12,  A  sure  Method  o/vuring  Gravei  fVoikg. 

Three  parts  pond-water  to  one  of  brine,  from  the 
salting-tub  in  a  family,  poured  with  a  wateringtpot 
upon  gravel  walks,  will  not  only  kill  the  moss  upOB 
them,  but  drive  away  the  worms  which  make  so  many  ^ 
holes  in  them,  and  also  prevent  weeds  springing  up. 
This  a  gentleman  latelv  tried,  who  has  seversuf  gravel 
walks  in  a  grove  near  his  house.  Since  he  moistened 
his  walks  with  brine,  which  is  now  four  years  agOt 
(hey  are  incommoded  neither  by  moss,  weeds,  dot 
worms.  Every  autumn  he  causes  them  to  be  well 
watered  with  the  brine  and  pond  water,  during  8 
whole  week,  to  prevent  moss,  and  a  week  in  the 
spring,  to  guard  against  weeds  and  worms,  besides 
giving  them  a  sprinkling  every  now  and  then  in 
summer-season,  wnen  they  se^m  to  want  it* 


lis.         Proper  Method  of  laying  Carnatiorts. 

m 

In  summer,  towards  the  latter  end  of  June^^  or  any 
time  in  July,  or  beginning  of  August,  when  the  shoots 
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of  the  year  are  advanced  to  a  proper  growth,  being 
from  four,  five,  or  «ix,  to  seven  or  eight  inches  long, 
which  are  to  be  laid  as  they  grow  on  the  plants,  and 

^    to  remain  affixed  thereto  till  rooted  in  the  gromid. 

'  Thus  far  observed,  begin  the  work  by  first  clearing 
away  all  weeds  about  the  plants^  and  loosen  the  eartn 
a  little  around  them,  and  if  the  surface  is  low,  add 
some  mould  thereto  sufficient  to  raise  it  high  enough 
to  receive  the  layers  easily;  then  begin  the  laying 
the  shoots  one  by  one ;  strip  off  the  lower  leaves  so 
as  to  have  some  inches  of  a  clear  shoot  below ;  and 
trim  the  top  leaves  shorter  and  even,  and  then  slit  or 
gash  the  shoot  on  the  under  side ;  in  doing  which,  fix 
on  a  joint  about  the  middle  of  the  shoot  underneath, 
and  with  your  sharp  knife  jcut  half  through  the  joint, 
and  slantmg  upwards,  so  as  to  slit  the  shoot  up  the 
middle  half  an  inch,  or  but  little  more ;  which  done, 
directly  lay  it,  by  bending  it  down  to  the  earth  with 
the  gash  or  slit  part  open,  making  an  opening  in  the 
earth,  and  peg  it  down  with  one  or  two  of  the  small- 
hooked  sticks,  and  earth  over  the  body  of  the  layer 
an  inch  or  two  deep,  still  keeping  the  slit  open  and 
the  top  raised  gently  upright,  pressing  the  earth  mo* 
deratdy  upon  uiem ;  and  in  this  manner  proceed  with 
laying  all  the  shoots  on  each  plant ;  and  when  all  are 
laid  give  a  gentle  watering  to  settle  the  earth  close 
about  the  layers^  and  repeat  it  frequently  in  dry 
weather. 

They  will  soon  emit  roots  at  the  gash  or  slit  part, 
genersJly  at  the  bottom  of  the  tongue,  and  in  five  or 
six  weeks  will  often  be  rooted  fit  for  separating  and 
planting  off  from  the  parent,  so  that  when  they  have 
been  about  five,  six,  or  seven  weeks  laid,  you  will 
examine  the  progress  they  have  made  in  rooting,  by 
opening  the  earth  gently  about  some  of  the  layers ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  appear  to  be  tolerably  rooted  let 
them  be  cut  off  from  the  old  plant  with  a  sharp  knife, 
in  order  to  be  timely  planted  out  in  nursery  beds,  that 
they  may  root  more  abundantly^  and  get  due  strength 
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before  winter;  observing,  in  cutting  them  off  from 
the  mother  plant,  to  open  the  ground  bo  as  to  tike 
tJiem  up  with  all  the  roota  they  have  made,  and  cut 
them  clean  off  beyond  the  gash;  afterwards  trim  off 
any  naked  woody  part  or  bottom,  but  preserve  all  the 
roots^  and  trim  the  lonff  tops  a  little,  tnen  plant  them 
in  nursery  rows,  six  indies  asunder,  or  you  may  prick 
some  in  small  pots,  one  layer  in  each,  giyhig  water 
directly  at  planting,  and  repeat  it  often  in  dry  weather 
till  they  take  good  root,  and  grow  freely,  keeping  them 
dean  from  weeds. 

Those  in  the  nursery  beds  will,  by  October,  be 
good  strong  plants.  The  choicest  sorts  may  then  be 
planted  in  pots,  to  move  under  occasional  shelter  in 
time  of  severe  frost,  and  for  which  purpose,  either  use 
small  pots  (32)  to  contain  them  all  winter,  or  plant 
them  m  large  pots  (24  or  16)  to  remain  to  flower, 
observing  to  take  them  up  out  of  the  nursery  bedi 
for  potting,  &c.  with  a  garden  trowel,  each  layer  with 
a  good  bsul  of  earth  about  the  roots ;  and  having  the 
pots  ready,  placinff  a  shell  over  the  holes  at  bottoin, 
and  put  some  eood  light  rich  earth  therein ;  plant  one 
layer  with  its  ball  about  the  roots  entire  in  each  pot, 
fill  up  with  more  earth,  and  give  some  water;  you 
may  also  at  the  same  time  plant  some  of  the  more 
ordinary  or  common  sorts  into  fldwer«-borders  or  beds, 
to  stand  the  full  weather  all  the  year ;  but  the  choicer 
sorts  in  [the  pots  may,  in  November,  be  placed  close 
together,  either  in  a  garden-frame,  to  have  occasional 
protection  of  the  glasses,  or  mats,  in  severe  frost,  and 
have  the  full  air  in  all  open  weather  and  mild  days^  or 
may  be  plunged  in  a  raised  bed  of  any  dry  compost, 
raised  some  inches  above  the  common  level,  and 
arched  over  with  hoop  arches,  in  order  to  be  pro- 
tected with  occasional  covering  of  garden  mats  ^en 
hard  frosts  prevail ;  but  in  either  method  be  sure  to 
expose  them  fully  in  all  open  weather,  as  aforesaid* 

In  the  spring,  such  as  have  remained  all  winter  in 
small  pots  sho«4ld,  in  February  or  early  in  March,  be 
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turned  out  with  the  ball  of  earth  about  the  root,  and 
plailted  into  larger  pots,  to  remain  for  flowering,  giving 
proper  waterings ;  and  those  which  were  potted  at  once 
into  larger  pots  in  autumn  should  now  have  the  earth 
stirred  at  top,  taking  out  some,  and  fill  up  with  fresh 
good  eai*th,  and  give  a  little  water. 

The  layers  planted  in  the  common  borders  of  the 
pleasure  and  flower  garden  require  no  other  care  than 
keeping  them  clean,  from  weeds,  and  tying  up  the 
flower  stalks  to  sticks  when  they  are  advanced  long 
enough  to  require  support, 

114.     Plants  watered  by  being  placed  in  Dishes,  im- 
proper. 

The  practice  of  placing  flats  or  saucers  under  plants, 
and  ferain^  them  by  the  roots,  that  is,  pouring  the 
water  continually  into  these  dishes,  and  never  on  the 
earth  at  top^  is  bighly  improper.  The  water  should 
always  be  poured  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  it 
ma^  filter  completely  through  it,  to  the  benefit  and 
reveshment  of  the  fibres. 

1  IS*     PFhen  to  plant  Annual  and  Perennial  Flowers, 

Many  kinds  of  annuals  and  perennials,  sown  in  March 
and  the  beginning  of  April,  will  be  fit  for  transplanting 
about  the  end  of  May,  and  may  either  be  planted  in 
patches  about  borders,  or  in  becte,  as  fancy  shall  direct. 
Of  these,  the .  kinds  improved  by  transplanting  are, 
amaranthuses^  China  asters^  columbines,  French  and 
African  marigolds,  fox-gloves,  hollyhocks,  India  pinks, 
love  lies  a  bleeding,  mallows,  mignionette,  prince's 
feaUier,  scabious,  stocks,  sun-flowersi  sweet-williams, 
wall-flowers,  and  others.  They  should  be  planted  out 
in  a  showery  time,  if  possible,  or  otherwise  be  fre- 
quently watered,  tilt  they  have  struck  root 
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116.  To  remove  Herhe  and  Fivwere  m  ike  Summer^ 

If  you  have  occasion  to  traiuplant  in  the  simmier 
season,  let  it  be  in  the  c^vening  after  the  heat  is  put, 
plant  and  water  the  same  immediately,  and  there  will 
be  no  danger  from  the  heat  next  day ;  but  be  careful, 
in  digging  up  the  earth,  you  do  not  break  any  of  the 
young  shoots,  as  the  sap  will  exude  out  of  the  same 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  plants. 

117.  Method  of  grotcms!'  Fiowere  mnd  Frtute  diurmg 

ffltiter. 

In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  the  trees  or  shmbiK 
being  taken  up  in  the  spring,  at  the  time  when  they 
are  about  to  bud«  with  some  of  their  own  soil  carefully 
preserved  among  the  roots,  must  be  placed  upright  in 
a  cellar  till  Michaelmas ;  when,  with  the  addition  of 
fresh  earth,  they  are  to  be  put  into  proper  tubs  or 
vessels,  and  placed  in  a  stove  or  hot-house,  where 
they  must  every  morning  be  moistened  or  refreshed 
with  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac  in  s 
pint  of  rain  water.  Thus,  in  the  month  of  February, 
fruits  or  roses  will  appear ;  and  with  respect  to  flowers 
in  general,  if  they  are  sown  in  pots  at  or  before  Mi- 
chaelmas, and  watered  in  a  similar  manner,  they  will 
blow  at  Christmas. 

118.  To  preserve  delicate  young  Shoote  of  Flowert 

from  Slugs  and  Earwigs. 

Earwigs  and  slugs  are  fond  of  the  points  of  the 
youaff  snoots  of  carnations  and  pinks,  and  are  vezy 
troublesome  in  places  where  they  abound.  To  pre* 
vent  them  from  getting  to  the  fine  stage  plantSi  or 
supports  of  the  stage,  they  are  sometimes  insulated  in 
water,  being  set  in  cisterns  or  pans.     If  a  pencil  dipt 
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in  oil  was  drawn  round  the  bottom  of  the  posts  once 
in  two  daySj  neither  of  these  insects  nor  ants  would 
attempt  themi.  Few  insects  can  endure  oil.  The 
smalleBt  drop  of  it  is  instantly  fatal  to  many  kinds. 

1 19.  To  preserfje  Fltmer  Seeds, 

Those  who  are  curious  about  saving  flower  seeds 
must  attend  to  them  in  the  month  of  August.  Many 
kinds  will  begin  to  ripen  apace,  and  should  be  care- 
fidly  sticked  and  supported,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  shaken  by  high  winds,  and  so  partly  lost.  Others 
should  be  defended  from  much  wet ;  such  as  asters, 
marigolds,  and  generally  those  of  the  class  Syngenesia ; 
as  from  the  construction  of  their  flowers  they  are  apt 
to  rot,  and  the  seeds  to  mould,  in  bad  seasons.  When- 
ever Uiey  are  thought  ripe,  or  indeed  any  others,  in 
wet  weather,  they  should  be  removed  to  an  airy  shed 
or  loft,  gradually  dried,  and  rubbed  or  beat  out  at 
conveniency. 


120.     To  propagate  Herbs,  hy  Slips  and  Cuttingfi. 

Many  kinds  of  pot-herbs  ma^,  in  July,  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  or  slips,  which  may  be  planted 
out  to  nurse  on  a  shady  border  for  a  few  weeks,  or 
till  they  have  struck  root,  and  may  then  be  planted 
out  where  they  are  to  remain.  If  made  about  the 
middle,  or  end  of  the  month,  they  will  be  ready  for 
transplanting  before  the  end  of  August,  and  in  that 
case  will  be  well  established  before  me  winter. 

The  kinds  are  manoram,  mint,  sage,  savory^  sorrel, 
tansyy  tarragons^  and  thyme. 
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121.  To  rak€  Capricmwu,  md  wuJk  Ctg^emma  P^ 

Cayenne  pepper  it  a  spice  lued  in  moat  fMi 
and  often  cultiyated  in  the  gardena  for  ornai 
without  either  gentlemen  or  gardenera  knowing 
they  have  so  viuuable  a  spice  in  their  posaeasion 
the  usual  price  is  a  shilling  an  oance,  and  even 
it  is  not  much  dearer  than  black,  as  it  prill  go  i 
four  times  as  far. 

This   pepper  originally  came  from  Cayenni 
South  America,  (and  other  warm  countries), 
whence  it  took  its  name*  but  is  now  so  naturalis 
this  climate  as  to  be  raised  on  a  common  hot4> 
Bprine. 

It  IS  produced  from  the  capricum^  which  is  r 
for  omamenty  with  many  other  annual  flowers,  o 
pickling  the  green  pods,  and  is  the  seed  and  pod ' 
ripe. 

In  March  or  April,  procure  some  pods  of  a 
the  sorts  of  capsicums,  as  there  are  many  varieti 
them  of  different  shapes;  take  out  the  seeds,  and 
them  on  a  hot-bed,  not  too  thick. 

When  they  are  about  four  inches  high,  prick 
out  on  a  hot-bed,  at  six  inches  asunder ;  or  put 
into  a  small  pot,  or  three  into  a  large  one,  and 
them  still  under  the  glasses. 

In  June,  when' the  weather  is  settled,  plant 
all  in  a  warm  situation,  in  rich  earth,  where  the 
to  remain ;  some  on  the  borders  of  the  flower-ga 
and  some  into  larger  pots,  which  you  can  shelt 
bad  weather. 

122.  New  Method  of  raising  Cucumhere. 

From  the  best  seed  that  can  be  got  of  the  con 
prickly  cucumber,  raise  plants  on  a  moderate  hot 
not  hurrying  them  too  much  in  their  growth. 
May,  when  the  danger  of  the  frpst  is  nearly 
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familiarise  the  plants,  by  degrees,  to  the  air,  and  to- 
wards the  latter  tod  of  the  mondi  plant  them  in  Uie 
open  ffround  i^^atnst  a  south  wall.  Take  care  not  to 
sive  them  too  much  water,  as  that  will  injure  Uie  fruit. 
When  they  haye  run  up  about  five  feet,  they  will  send 
forth  blossoms,  and  the  fruit  will  begin  to  show  itself 
soon  after.  The  flesh  of  cucumbers  raised  in  this 
manner  will  be  thicker  and  firmer,  and  the  flavour, 
vastly  more  delicious,  than  those  raised  from  the  same 
seed,  but  planted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  runners 
suffered  to  trail  on  the  ground.  Tliough  a  south  wall, 
in  most  gardens,  is  too  much  appropriated  to  other 
things,  to  give  room  for  cucumbers  in  general,  yet  in 
every  garden  a  few  plants  may  be  so  trained  by  way 
of  rarity,  and  to  save  seed,  which  is  found  to  be  greatly 
improved  by  this  method,  so  as  to  produce  much  better 
cucumbers  m  the  common  way  of  raising  them.  One 
or  two  plants,  so  raised,  will  supply  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  seed  for  a  large  garden. 

Xiaying  a  cucumber,  or  melon-bed,  with  tiles,  is  also 
of  particular  service  in  improving  the  fruit,  and  giving 
it  a  proper  flavour. 

123.    To  prevent  the  irregular  Growth  of  Melons, 

.  It  is  well  known  that  melons  frequently,  in  certain 
situations,  lose  their  circular  form,  and  grow  larger  on 
one  side  than  the  other,  and  that  those  misshapen  fruits 
are  always  bad.  To  remedy  this,  take  a  small  forked 
stick,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  melon,  and  thrust 
it  into  the  ground  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  tail  of 
the  fruit,  taking  the  precaution  to  lay  a  little  moss 
between  the  two  prongs,  and  suspend  the  melon  to 
this  fork.  In  a  Tew  days  the  melon  will  resume  its 
form,  when  the  fork  may  be  removed,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  finished.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  remains  un- 
changed. 
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124.  Eaey  Method  offiroducimg^  Muokroomo, 

If  the  water  wherein  mushrooms  have  been  steeped 
or  washed  be  poured  upon  an  old  bed,  or  if  the  broksa 
paru  of  mushrooms  be  strewed  thereoDy  there  wiB 
speedily  arise  great  numbers. 

125.  To  obtain  a  good  Crop  of  Onum». 

m 

In  order  to  obtain  a  good  crop  of  onions,  it  is  proper 
to  sow  at  different  seasons,  viz.  in  light  soils,  in  August, 
January,  or  early  in  February ;  and  in  heavy  wetsoiliy 
in  March,  or  early  in  April.  Onions,  however,  should 
not  be  sown  in  January,  unless  the  ground  be  in  a  drr 
state,  which  is  not  often  the  case  at  so  early  a  period 
of  the  season ;  but  if  so,  advantage  should  be  tdccn 
of  it. 

I'SG.       The  Advantage  of  towing  Peas  in  Circle*  «- 

stead  of  straight  Rows. 

It  is  a  great  error  in  those  persons  who  sow  the 
rows  of  tall  growing  peas  close  together.  It  is  much 
better  in  all  those  sorts,  which  grow  six  or  eight  feet 
high,  to  have  only  one  row,  and  then  to  leave  a  bed 
ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  for  onions,  carrots,  or  any 
crops  which  do  not  grow  tall. 

The  advantages  which  will  be  derived  are,  that  the 
peas  will  not  be  drawn  up  so  much,  be  stronger,  will 
flower  much  nearer  to  the  ground,  and  in  wet  weather 
can  be  more  easily  gathered  without  wetting  you. 

But  instead  of  sowing  peas  in  straight  rows,  if  you 
will  form  the  ground  into  circles  of  three  feet  diameter, 
with  a  space  of  two  feet  between  each  circle,  in  a  row 
thirty  feet  long,  you  will  have  six  circles  of  peas,  each 
nine  feet ;  in  all,  fifty-four  feet  of  peas  instead  of  thirtyi 
on  the  same  extent  of  ground. 
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If  you  went  more  than  one  row  of  circlea,  leave  a 
bed  of  ten  or  twelre  feet  before  jou  begin  another. 

For  the  Tery  tall  8ort8»  four  feet  circles  will  afford 
more  room  for  the  roots  to  grow  in,  and  care  must  be 
taken,  by  iqiplying  some  tender  twigs,  or  strings,  to 
prevent  the  circles  from  joining  each  other. 

This  method  is  equally  applicable  for  scarlet-beana. 

127.  To  raise  Peas  in  Autumn,  and  to  prevent  Mice 

from  eating  them  when  sown* 

The  purple-flowered  peas  are  found  to  answer  best 
for  a  late  crop  in  autumn,  as  they  are  not  so  liable  to 
be  mildewed  as  many  of  the  other  sorts,  and  will  con- 
tinue flowering  till  the  frost  stops  them. 

Those  peas  may  be  sown  in  July,  August,  or  so 
late  as  the  first  week  in  September,  if  sown  in  a  warm 
sheltered  situation,  and  in  a  soil  inclining  to  sand. 

Soak  the  peai^  in  warm  milk,  and  after  you  have 
drawn  the  drills,  water  them  before  you  sow  the 
peas ;  it  is  best  to  sow  them  towards  the  evening.  If 
tlie  autumn  should  prove  very  dry,  they  will  require 
frequent  watering. 

When  peas  are  sown  before  winter,  or  early  in  spring, 
they  are  very  apt  to  be  eaten  by  mice. 

To  prevent  this,  soak  the  peas  for  a  day  or  two  in 
train  oil  before  you  sow  them,  which  will  encourage 
their  vegetation,  and  render  them  so  Bbnoxious  to  we 
mice,  that  they  will  not  eat  them, 

128.  Method  of  cultivating  Radishes  for  Salad,  so  as 
to  have  them  ready  at  all  Seasons  of  the  Year, 

Take  seeds  of  the  common  radish,  and  lay  them  in 
rain  water  to  steep  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  put 
them  quite  wet  into  a  small  linen  bag,  well  tied  at  the 
mouth  with  packthread.  If  you  have  steej^  a  large 
quantity  of  seeds,  you  may  divide  them  into  seveTul 
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baes.  Then  expose  the  bags  in  a  place  where  they 
will  receive  the  greatest  heat  of  the  sun^  for  about 
twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  seed 
will  begin  to  ^ow,  and  you  may  then  sow  it  in  the 
usual  manner,  m  earth  well  expased  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Prepare  two  small  tubs  to  cover  each  other  ex- 
actly. These  may  be  easily  provided,  by  sawing  a 
small  cask  through  the  middle,  and  they  will  serve  in 
winter ;  in  summer  one  will  be  sufficient  for  each  kind 
of  earth  that  has  been  sown.  As  soon  as  you  have 
sown  your  seeds  you  must  cover  them  with  your  tub, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  days  you  will  find  radishes  of 
the  size  and  thickness  of  young  lettuces,  havinff  at 
their  extremities  two  small  round  leaves,  rising  nrom 
the  earth,  of  a  reddish  colour.  These  radishes,  cut 
or  pulled  up,  will  be  excellent,  if  mixed  with  salad, 
and  they  have  a  much  more  delicate  taste  than  the 
common  radishes  which  are  eaten  with  salt. 

By  taking  the  following  precautions  you  may  have 
them  in  the  winter,  and  even  during  the  hardest  frosts: 
Atler  having  steeped  the  seeds  in  warm  water,  and 
exposed  them  to  the  sun  as  already  directed,  or  in  a 
place  sufficiently  hot  to  make  them  shoot  forth,  warm 
the  two  tubs ;  fill  one  of  them  with  earth  well  dunged; 
sow  your  seeds,  thus  prepared,  in  one  of  them,  and 
cover  it  with  the  other  tub ;  you  must  then  be  careful 
to  sprinkle  it  with  warm  water  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary.  Then  carry  the  two  tubs  closely  jomed, 
taking  care  they  cover  each  other,  into  a  warm  vault, 
or  cellar,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  you  may  gather 
a  fine  salad. 

129.     To  preserve  Strawberry  Plants  from  the  Heaiof 

•  the  Sun,  ^c. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  a  variety  of  experiments, 
and  the  experience  of  many  years,  recommends  a 
general  revival  of  the  now  almost  obsolete  practice  of 
laying  straw  under  strawberry-plants,  when  the  fruit 
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begini  to  sirell :  by  which  means  the  roots  are  shaded 
firom  the  sun,  the  waste  of  moisture  bj  evaporation 
prevented,  the  leanine  fruit  kept  from  damage  bj 
resting  on  the  ground,  particularly  in  wet  weather, 
mud  much  hibour  in  watering  save^  Twenty  trusses 
of  long  straw  are  sufficient  for  1800  feet  of  pJants. 

1 90.     Dtrectiaiu  for  managing  Strawberries  in  Summer. 

On  the  management  of  strawberries  in  June  and 
July,  the  future  prosperity  of  theiQ  greatly  depends ; 
and  if  each  plant  has  not  been  kept  separate,  by  cut- 
ting off  the  runners,  they  will  be  in  a  state  of  con* 
fusion^  and  you  will  find  three  different  sorts  of  plants* 

1 .  Old  plants,  whose  roots  are  turned  black,  hard, 
and  woody. 

£.  Young  plants,  not  strong  enough  to  flower. 

S.  Flowering  plants,  which  ought  only  to  be  there, 
and  perhaps  not  many  of  them. 

Before  the  time  of  flowering  is  quite  over,  examine 
them,  and  pull  up  every  old  plant  which  has  not 
flowered;  for,  if  once  they  have  omitted  to  flower,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  they  will  never  produce  any  after, 
being  too  old,  and  past  bearing;  but  to  be  fully  con- 
vinced, leave  two  or  three,  set  a  stick  to  them,  and 
observe  them  next  year. 

If  the  young  plants,  runners  of  last  year,  be  too 
thick,  take  sdme  of  them  away,  and  do  not  leave  them 
nearer  than  a  foot  of  the  scarlet,  alpines,  and  wood, 
and  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  of  all  the  larger  sorts : 
and  in  the  first  rainy  weather  in  July  or  August,  take 
them  all  up,  and  make  a  fresh  plantation  with  them, 
and  they  will  be  very  strong  plants  for  flowering  next 
year. 

Old  beds,  even  if  the  plants  be  kept  single  at  their 
proper  distance,  examine,  and  pull  all  the  old  plants 
which  have  not  flowered. 

When  the  fruit  is  nearly  all  gathered,  examine  them 
again,  and  cut  off  the  runners ;  but  if  you  want  to  ms&L^ 
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a  freih  plantation,  leave  some  of  the  two  first,  and  cot 
off  all  the  rest.  Then  ttir  up  the  pround  irith  a  trowd, 
or  three-pronged  fork,  and  in  August  they  will  be  fit 
to  transplant. 

If  you  have  omitted  in  July  do  not  fial  in  Augoi^ 
that  the  runners  may  make  good  roots  to  be  tnns- 
planted  in  September,  for.  if  later,  the  worms  will 
draw  them  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  frost  afterwardi 
will  prevent  them  from  striking  root ;  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  their  not  flowering  the  next  spring;  and 
you  will  lose  a  year. 

131*     To  cultivate  the  common  Garden  Rhuharbm 

It  is  not  enough  to  give  it  depth  of  good  soil,  bat 
it  must  be  watered  in  drought ;  and  in  winter  most  be 
well  covered  with  straw  or  dung.  If  this  is  attended 
to,  your  rhubarb  will  be  solid  when  taken  out  of  the 
ground;  and  your  kitchen,  if  a  warm  one,  when  cot 
into  large  pieces,  will  soon  fit  it  for  use. 

1 32.     Method  of  cultivating  and  curing  Turkey  Rhubad 

from  Seed, 

The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  beginning  of 
February,  on  a  bed  of  good  soil,  (if  rather  sandy,  the 
better)  exposed  to  an  east  or  west  aspect  in  preference 
to  the  south ;  a  full  sun  being  prejudicial  to  the  ve- 
getation of  the  seeds,  and  to  the  plants  ^whilst  young. 

The  seeds  are  best  sown  moderately  thick,  (broad 
cast)  treading  them  regularly  in,  as  is  usual  with 
parsnips  and  other  light  seeds,  and  then  raking  the 
ground  smooth.  When  the  season  is  wet,  make  a  bed 
tor  sowing  the  rhubarb  seeds  upon,  about  two  feet 
thick,  with  new  dung  from  the  stable,  covering  it 
near  one  foot  thick  with  good  soil.  The  intent  of 
this  bed  is  not  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  but  solely  to 
prevent  the  rising  of  earth-worms^  which  in  a  mmst 
season  will  frequently  destroy  the  young  crop. 
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If  the  seed  18  good,  the  plants  often  rise  too  thick; 

if  so,  when  they  have  attained  six  leaves,  they  should 

be  taken  up  carefully  (where  too  close),  leaving  the 

standing  crop  eight  or  ten  inches  apart;  those  taken 

up  may  be  planted  at  the  same  distance  in  a  fresh 

snot  of  ground,  in  order  to  furnish  other  plantations. 

Wben  the  plants  in  general  are  grown  to  the  size,  that 

cabbage  plants  are  usually  set  out  for  a  standing  crop, 

they  are  best  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  m 

beoB  four  feet  wide,  one  row  along  the  middle  of  the 

bed,  leaving  two  yards  distance  betwixt  the  plants^ 

allowing  an  alley  between  the  beds  about  a  foot  wide^ 

for  conveniency  of  weeding  the  plants. 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  decayed  leaves  are  re- 
moved, if  the  shovelling  of  the  alleys  is  thrown  over 
the  crowns  of  the  plants,  it  will  be  found  of  service. 

133.     Cultivation  ofTurltey  Rhubarb  by  OJiets. 

Slip  off  several  offsets  from  the  heads  of  large  plants ; 
set  them  with  a  dibble  about  a  foot  apart,  in  order  to 
remove  them  into  other  beds,  and  in  the  autunm  they 
will  be  in  a  thriving  state. 

134««  Method  of  curing  Rhubarb. 

The  plants  may  be  taken  up,  either  early  in  the 
spring  or  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  in 
dry  weather  if  possible;  when  the  roots  are  to  be 
cleared  from  dirt  (without  washing),  let  them  be  cut 
into  pieces^  and  with  a  sharp  knife  freed  from  the 
outer  coat,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  for  a  few 
days,  to  render  the  outside  a  little  dry. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  curing  the  largest  pieces, 
a  hole  may  be  scooped  out  with  a  penknife ;  these  and 
the  smaller  parts  are  then  to  bestruns  on  packthread, 
and  bung  up  in  a  warm  room,  where  it  is  to  remain  till 
perfectly  dry.  Each  piece  may  be  rendered  more 
sightly  by  a  common  file,  fixing  it  in  a  small  ^CQ 
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during  that  operation;  nfterwarda  rub  OTer  itaferjf 
fine  powder,  which  the  unall  roots  fiimiah  in  beautifiil 
perfection,  for  thii  and  every  other  purpoae  wfacR 
rhubarb  is  required. 

An  easier  and  simpler  method  of  drying  riiubaibiib 
after  cutting  the  root  into  handsome  pieces,  to  wisp 
up  each  separately,  in  one  or  more  pieoea  of  idiitiib* 
brown  paper,  and  then  to  place  them  on  die  hob  of 
a  common  Bath  store.  Lemon  and  orange-peel  diy 
beautifully  in  this  way. 

135.  Proper  Soiljor  the  Cvliure  of  Turnipg. 

Sandy  loams,  in  good  heart,  are  moat  &vourable  to 
their  growth,  though  they  will  thrive  well  on  stroDg 
loams,  if  they  are  not  wet;  but  on  clayey,  thin,  or 
wet  soils,  they  are  not  worth  cultivating;  for  thougb 
a  good  crop  may  be  raised  on  such  ground,  whenwdl 
prepared  and  dunged,  more  damaee  is  done  by  taldog 
off  the  turnips  in  winter,  in  poaching  the  soil,  than  the 
value  of  the  crop  will  repay. 

136.  Preservation  of  Succulent  Plants, 

Green  succulent  plants  are  better  preserved  after  a 
momentary  immersion  in  boiling  water,  than  other- 
wise. This  practice  has  been  successfully  used  in  the 
preservation  of  cabbage,  and  other  plants,  dried  for 
keeping;  it  destroys  the  vegetable  life  at  once,  and  in 
a  great  degree  prevents  that  decay  which  otherwise 
attends  them. 

137.  Various  useful  Properties  of  Tobacco  to  Gar* 

deners* 

,  Tobacco  is  employed  for  so  many  different  useii 
that  there  is  no  person  possessed  of  a  garden  but  will 
find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  cultivation  of  iti 
especially  as  it  is  now  at  such  a  high  price.    The  seed 
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is  very  cheap,  and  may  be  procured  of  most  nursery* 
men,  and  will  answer  the  same  end  as  the  foreign  tar 
most  purposes,  and  considerably  cheaper. 

(  The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  however,  for  economical 
purposes^  is  prohibited  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.) 

tfses  to  wiich  it  may  be  applied. — 1.  To  Florists,  for . 
.two  elegant  annual  plants  to  decorate  the  borders  of 
the  flower  garden ;  or,  on  account  of  their  height,  to 
£11  up  vacant  places  in  the  shrubberies ;  or,  when  put 
into  pots,  they  will  be  very  ornamental  in  the  green- 
house during  the  winter. 

2.  Kitchen-gardeners  would  in  a  few  days  lose  their 
crops  of  melons,  if  not  immediately  fumigated  with 
tobacco  smoke,  when  attacked  by  the  red  spider ;  and 
it  is  useful  to  destroy  the  black  nies  on  cucumbers  in 
frames. 

8*  Fruit-gardeners.  When  peach  and  nectarine- 
trees  have  their  leaves  curled  up,  and  the  shoots 
covered  with  smother  flies;  or  the  cheny-trees  have 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  infested  with  the  black  dolphin 
^y ;  canvas,  pack- sheets,  or  doubled  mats,  nailed  be- 
fore them,  and  frequently  fumigated  under  them,  will 
destroy  those  insects. 

4.  Forcing-gardeners,  who  raise  roses  and  kidney- 
beans  in  stoves,  can  soon  destroy  the  green  flies  which 
cover  the  stalks  and  buds  of  roses,  and  the  insects 
which  appear  like  a  mildew  on  kidney-beans,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  fumieating  bellows. 

5.  Nurserymen.  When  the  young  shoots  of  standard 
cherry-trees,  or  any  other  trees,  are  covered  with  the 
black  dol{>hin  flies,  an  infusion  is  made  with  the  leaves 
and  stalks  of  tobacco ;  a  quantity  is  put  into  an  earthen 
pan^  or  small  oblong  wooden  trough :  one  person  holds 
this  up,  whilst  another  gently  bends  the  top  of  each 
tree,  and  lets  the  branches  remain  about  a  minute  in 
the  liquor,  which  destroys  them. 

6.  Graziers,  when  their  sheep  are  infected  with  the 
scab,  find  relief  from  making  a  sheep-water  with  an 
•infusion  of  the  leaves  and  stalks.    Moles,  when  otiV^  ^ 
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few  hills  are  at  first  observed,  may  prohably  be  soon 
driven  out  oF  the  ground,  by  fumieating  their  holes. 

7*  Herb  tobacco  is  also  greatly  improved  by  having 
some  of  the  leaves,  when  dried,  cut  with  a  pair  of 
scissar^,  and  mixed  with  the  herbs  in  any  quantity 
you  may  think  proper,  according  to  the  strength  yoa  I 
require,  and  save  you  the  expense  of  buying  tobacco. 

The  herbs  generally  used  tor  this  purpose  are  colts- 
foot and  wood  betony  leaves;  the  leaves  and  fiowen 
of  lavender,  rosemary,  thyme,  and  some  others  of  the 
like  nature. 


138.  To  prevent  Blossom  and  Fruit  Tret^Jrom  being 

damaged  by  early  Spring  Frost. 

If  a  rope  (a  hempen  one  it  is  presumed)  be  intro- 
duced among  the  branches  of  a  fruit-tree  in  blossom, 
and  the  end  of  it  brought  down,  so  as  to  terminate  in 
a  bucket  of  water,  and  should  a  slight  frost  take  place 
in  the  night-time,  in  that  case  the  tree  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  frost;  but  a  film  of  ice,  of  considerable 
thickness,  will  be  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  bucket 
in  which  the  rope's  end  is  immersed,  although  it  has 
often  happened  that  another  bucket  of  water,  placed 
beside  it  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  has  had  no  ice  at 
all  upon  it. 

139.  Chinese  Mode  of  propagating  Fruit  Trees. 

The  ingenious  people  of  China  have  a  common 
method  of  propagating  several  kinds  of  fruit-treeib 
which  of  late  years  has  been  practised  with  succetf 
in  Bengal.  The  method  is  simply  this : — They  stiip 
a  ring  of  bark,  about  an  inch  in  width,  from  a  beanaf 
branch,  surround  the  place  with  a  ball  of  fat  eaitli|Cr 
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loam,  bound  fast  to  the  branch  with  a  piece  of  mat* 
ting :  over  this  they  suspend  a  pot  or  horn,  with  water, 
having  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  just  sufficient  to  let 
the  watet  drop,  in  order  to  keep  the  earth  constantlv 
moist.  The  branch  throws  new  roots  into  the  earth 
just  above  the  place  where  the  ring  of  bark  was 
stripped  off.  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  spring, 
and  the  branch  is  sawn  off  and  put  into  the  ground  at 
the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The  following  year  it  will  bear 
frutL 

14?0,     To  improve  Fruit  Trees  hy  Attention  to  the 

Colour  of  the  Soil. 

The  colour  and  also  the  quality  of  soils  have  an 
effect  on  the  colour  and  flavour  of  fruits — even  on  the 
colour  of  many  flowers.  The  effects  of  the  colour  of 
soils,  on  that  of  fruits,  are  most  perceptible  on  the 
delicate  kinds,  such  as  grapes,  peaches^  &c.  but  to  a 
nice  observer  it  extends  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
all  fruits.  For  instance,  if  two  black  Hamburgh  grapes, 
made  from  the  cuttings  of  the  same  plant,  shall  be 
planted,  the  one  in  a  dry  hazely  loam,  and  the  other 
in  a  moist  black  earth,  the  fruit  of  the  one  will  be 
brown,  or  of  a  grizzly  colour,  and  the  other  very  dark' 
red  or  black ;  and  the  grape  will  be  more  juicy,  though 
better  in  flavour,  than  the  odier  grown  in  a  drier  soiK 

141  •  To  increase  the  Grototh  in  Trees. 

It  may  be  depended  upon  as  a  fact,  that  by  occa- 
sionally washing  the  stems  of  trees,  their  growth  will 
be  greatly  increased :  for  several  recent  experiments 
have  proved  that  all  the  ingredients  of  vegetation 
united,  whidi  are  received  from  the  roots,  stem, 
branches,  and  leaves,  of  a  mossy  and  dirty  tree,  do 
not  produce  half  the  increase  eitlier  in  wood  or  fruit, 
ijiat  another  gains  whose  stem  is  clean.  It  is  clearly 
obvious  that  proper  nourishment  cannot  be  reeevsedi 
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from  rain,  for  the  dirty  stem  will  retain  the  moisture 
longer  than  when  clean,  and  the  moss  and  dirt  will 
absorb  the  finest  parts  of  the  dew,  and  likewise  act  ss 
a  screen,  by  depriving  the  tree  of  that  share  of  sun 
and  air  which  it  requires* 

A  common  scrubbing-brush  and  clean  water  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  only  care  must  be  observed  not  to 
injure  the  bark. 

142.     To  prevent  Hares  and  Rabbiiijrom  barking 

young  Plantations* 

TIares,  rabbits,  and  rats,  have  a  natural  antipathy 
to  tar ;  but  tar,  though  fluid,  contracts,  when  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air  for  a  time,  a  great  dryness  and  s 
very  binding  quality;  and  if  applied  to  trees  in  its 
natural  state,  will  occasion  them  to  be  bark  bound. 
To  remove  this  difficulty^  tar  is  of  so  strong  a  savour, 
that  a  small  quantity  mixed  with  other  things,  in  their 
nature  open  and  loose,  will  give  the  whole  mixture  such 
a  degree  of  its  own  taste  and  smelly  as  will  prevent 
hares,  &c.  touching  what  it  is  applied  to. 

Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and  six  or  seven  times  ss 
much  grease,  stirring  and  mixing  them  well  together; 
with  this  composition  brush  the  stems  of  young  trees, 
as  high  as  hares,  &c.  can  reach ;  and  it  will  effectually 
prevent  their  being  barked. 

143,  Bad  Effects  of  Iron  Nailst  SfC.  on  Pruii  Treetr 
or  mischievous  Effects  Iron  of  Nails  in  Conjunction 
xuith  Branches  of  Fruit  Trees* 

It  oflen  happens  that  some  of  the  limbs  of  fruit 
trees,  trained  against  a  wall,  are  blighted  and  diei 
while  others  remain  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  state. 
This  has  been  hitherto  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  lightning ;  but,  from  closer  observation,  and 
from  several  experiments,  it  has  been  found  to  arise 
from  the  corroding  effects  of  the  rust  of  the  nails  and 
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ips  with  which  trees  in  this  situation  are  fastened; 
avoid  this  inconvenience,  therefore,   it  requires 
to  be.  careful  in  preventing  the  iron  from  coming 
mtact  with  the  bark  of  the  trees. 

To  destroy  Moss  on  Trees. 

emove  it  with  a  hard  scrubbing-brush  in  February 
March,  and  wash  the  trees  wim  cow-dung,  urine, 
soap-suds. 

Necessity  of  taking  off  superfluotis  Suckers  Jrom 

Shrubs. 

[any  flowering  shrubs  put  out  strong  suckers  from 
root,  such  as  lilacs,  syringa,  and  some  of  the  kinds 
OSes,  whiqh  take  greatly  fifom  the  strength  of  the 
her  plant ;  and  which,  if  not  wanted  for  the  purpose 
lantmg  next  season,  should  be  twisted  off,  or  other- 
i  destroyed. 

To  cure  the  Disease  in  Apple  Trees, 

irush  off  the  white  down,  clear  off  the  red  stain 
emeath  it,  and  anoint  the  places  infected  with  a 
id  mixture  of  train  oil  and  Scotch  snuff. 

To  cure  the  Canker  in  Trees* 

/Ut  them  off  to  the  quick,  and  apply  a  piece  of 
nd  bark  from  any  other  tree,  and  bind  it  on  with 
annel  roller.  Cut  off  the  canker,  and  a  new  shoot 
[  grow  strong,  but  in  a  year  or  two  you  will  find  it 
kered. 

\,    A  Method  of  curing  Fruit  Trees  infected  xoith 

an  Easterly  Blight. 

Vhcre  valuable  fruit-trees  are  -infected  with*  this 
rht,  they  may,  with  little  trouble  and  expense,  be 
t  short  time  cured,  by  fumigating  them  with  brimr 
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stone  strewed  on  lighted  charcoal;  thia  eHectnaDj 
kills  it;  but  the  workman  must  obaenre  to. get  t» 
windward  of  the  trees,  as  the  fumes,  both  of  brimstone 
and  charcoal,  are  very  offensive  and  pemicioas. 

Mr.  Miller  recommends  washing  and  sprinkling  the 
blighted  trees  from  time  to  time,  with  conanaon  water 
(that  is,  such  as  hath  not  had  any  thms  steeped  initjb 
and  the  sooner  that  is  performed  (whenever  we  ap- 
prehend danger)  the  better;  and  if  the  young  and 
tender  shoots  seem  to  be  much  infected,  wash  then 
with  a  woollen  cloth  so  as  to  clear  them,  if  possible^ 
from  all  glutinous  matter,  that  their  respiration  and 
perspiration  may  not  be  obstructed ;  and  ii  some  broad 
Bat  pans,  or  tubs,  are  placed  near  the  trees^  it  will  keep 
their  tender  parts  in  a  ductile  state,  and  greatly  he^ 
them ;  but  whenever  this  operation  of  washing  the 
trees  is  performed,  it  should  be  early  in  the  day,  thit 
the  moisture  may  be  exhaled  before  the  cold  of  tie 
night  comes  on,  especially  if  the  nights  are  frosty, 
nor  should  it  be  done  when  the  sun  shines  very  hot 
upon  the  wall,  which  would  be  subject  to  scorch  up 
the  tender  blossom. 

149.  Experienced  Method  of  healing  bounds  in 

Trees. 

This  method  consists  in  making  a  varnish  of  comm<m 
linseed  oil,  rendered  very  drying,  by  boiling  it  for  the 
space  of  an  hour,  with  an  ounce  of  litharge  to  each 
pound  of  oil,  mixed  with  calcined  bones,  pulveriaed 
and  sifted,  to  the  consistence  of  an  almost  liquid  pastSi 
With  this  paste  the  wounds  of  trees  are  to  be  corvere^ 
by  means  of  a  brush,  after  the  bark  and  other  subataaoe 
have  been  pared,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  as  smooth 
and  even  as  possible.  The  varnish  must  be  applied  is 
dry  weather,  in  order  that  it  may  attach  itself  properiy* 

150.  Composition  for  healing  Wounds  in  TrecB* 

Take  of  dry  pounded  chalk  three  measures ;  add  of 
common  vegetable  tar,  one  measure ;  mix  them  tho- 
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roughly,  and  boil  them,  with  a  low  heat,  till  the  com- 
position becomes  of  the  consistency  of  bees'-wax ;  it 
may  be  preserved  for  use,  in  this  state,  for  any  length 
of  time.  If  chalk  cannqt  conveniently  be  got,  dry 
brick-dust  may  be  substituted. 

Applicatian.-^ After  the  broken  or  decayed  limb  has 
been  sawed  off,  the  whole  of  the  sarv^ut  must  be  very 
carefully  pared  away,  and  the  rough  edges  of  the  bark, 
in  particular,  must  be  made  quite  smooth :  the  doing 
of  this  properly  is  of  great  consequence ;  then  lay  on 
the  above  composition,  hot,  about  the  thickness  of 
half-a-crown,  over  the  wounded  place,  and  over  the 
edges  of  the  surrounding  bark ;  it  should  be  spread 
with  a  hot  trowel. 

151.  To  prune  WaU  Fruit. 

Cut  off  all  fresh  shoots,  however  fair  they  niay  ap- 
pear to  the  eye,  that  will  not,  without  much  bending, 
be  well  placed  to  the  wall ;  for  if  any  branch  happen 
to  be  twisted  or  bruised  in  the  bending  or  turmng 
(which  you  may  not  easily  perceive),  although  it  may 
grow  and  prosper  for  the  present,  yet  it  will  decay  in 
time,  and  the  sap  or  gum  will  issue  from  that  place. 
s 

152.  To  prune  Vines  to  Advantage. 

In  pruning  vines^  leave  some  new  branches  every 
year,  and  take  away  (if  too  many)  some  of  the  old, 
which  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  tree,  and 
much  increase  the  quantity  of  fruit. 

When  you  trim  your  vine,  leave  two  knots,  and  cut 
them  off  the  next  time ;  for,  usually,  the  two  buds 
yield  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Vines,  thus  pruned,  have 
been  known  to  bear  abundantly,  whereas  others  that 
have  been  cut  close  to  please  the  eye,  have  been 
almost  barren  of  fruit. 
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153.  The  most  proper  Timet  when  Leaoee  ^  Trm 
ought  to  be  ccilectedjor  pharmaceutical  and  €» 
nomical  Purposes, 

It  is  at  that  period  when  the  plant  ia  in  full  BowcTi 
that  the  leaves  possess  their  full  virtue.  They  drop  of 
when  their  particular  life  has  terminated. 


TIMBER. 

154-.      To  promote  the  Growth  of  Forest  Trees. 

It  is  highly  to  be  censured,  the  neglect  of  permitting 
ivy-twines,  which  grow  to  forest  trees^  to  remain  at- 
tached to  them.  Their  roots  entering  into  the  back, 
rob  the  trees  of  much  of  their  nourishment ;  they  in  s 
manner  strangle  their  supporters,  by  impeding  the 
circulation  of  their  juices,  and  in  time  destroy  the 
trees.  They 'should  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  ror,  if 
any  part  of  them  adhere  to  the  tree,  they  will  spread, 
as  they  obtain  nourishment  by  their  adhering  roots. 

155.     JVhite'^umshtng  the  Trunks  of  Trees  recommended* 

Being  one  day  upon  a  visit  (observes  Mr.  North- 
more,  who  recommends  this  experiment)  at  my  friend's 
near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  remarked  that 
several  of  the  trunks  of  trees  in  his  orchard  had  been 
covered  with  whitewash ;  upon  inquiring  the  reason  he 
replied,  that  he  had  done  it  with  a  view  to  keep  off  the 
hares,  and  other  animals,  and  that  it  was  attended  not 
only  with  that  good  effect,  but  several  odiers,  for  it 
made  the  rind  smooth  and  compact^  by  closing  up  the 
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cracks ;  it  entirely  destroyed  the  moss ;  and  as  the 
rains  washed  off  the  lime,  it  manured  the  roots. 
These  several  advantages  derived  from  so  simple  a 
practice  deserve  to  be  more  generally  known.  The 
white-wash  is  made  in  the  usual  manner,  with  lime^ 
and  may  be  applied  twice,  or  oflener,  if  necessary. 

156.  To  cure  Wounds  in  Trees. 

Wounds  in  trees  are  best  cured  by  covering  them 
with  a  coat  of  common  lead  paint  without  turpentine 
(for  turpentine  is  poison  to  yegietation)  in  the  sun, 
on  a  fine  dry  day. 

157.  Mr,  ForsTftKs  Method  of  curing  Injuries  and 
Defects  in  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  published 
by  Command  of  his  late  Majesty'. 

Mr.  Forsyth  directs,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Ma- 
nagement and  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  that  all 
the  decayed^  hollow,  loose,  rotten^  injured,  diseased, 
and  dead  parts,  should  be  entirely  cut  away,  till  the 
knife  extend  to  the  sound  or  solid  wood,  so  as  to 
leave  the  surface  perfectly  smooth.  The  composi- 
tion which  he  has  invented,  and  directed  to  be  then 
applied,  is  thus  prepared :  To  twenty-five  gallons  of 
human  urine>  and  a  peck  of  lime,  add  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fresh  cow-dung  to  bring  it  to  the  con- 
sistency of  paint.  This  composition  should  then  be 
laid  on  with  a  painter  s  brush,  to  the  thickness  of 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  the  edges  finished 
off  as  thin  as  possible.  In  the  mean  time,  a  tin  box, 
the  top  of  which  is  perforated  with  holes,  should  be 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  dry  pulverized 
wood-ashes,  and  one  part  bone-ashes,  also  reduced 
to  powder;  from  which  it  is  to  be  scattered  or 
dredged  over  the  surface  of  the  composition ;  and^ 
when  it  has  been  suffered  to  absorb  half  an  hour. 
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an  additional  portion  of  the  powder  ia  to  be  gently 
applied  with  the  hand  till  the  plaster  acquire  t 
smooth  and  even  surface.    As  the  edges  of  the 
plastered  wounds  grow  up,  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  new  wood  from  coming  in  contact  with 
that  which  is  decayed ;  and,  for  this  purposcj  it  will 
be  proper  to  cut  out  the  latter,  in  proportion  as  the 
erowth  of  the  former  advances ;  a  hollow  space  bdag 
left  between  the  two,  that  the  new  wood  may  have 
sufficient  space  to  extend  and  fill  up  the  cavity, 
thus  forming,  as  it  were,  a  new  tree.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  process,  old  and  decayed  pear-trees, 
in  the  second  summer  afler  its  being  thus  applied, 
are  said  to  have  produced  fruit  of  the  best  quality 
and  finest  flavour ;  and,  in  the  course  of  four  or 
five  years,  to  have  even  yielded  such  albundsnt 
crops,  as  young  and  healthy  trees  could  not  hare 
borne  in  twenty  years.   By  the  same  method,  too^ 
large  and  aged  elm-trees,  all  the  parts  of  which  were 
broken,  having  only  a  very  small  portion  of  bark  left 
on  the  trunk,  shot  forth  stems  from  their  tops  to  the 
height  of  more  than  thirty  feet,  within  six  or  seven 
years  afler  the  composition  had  been  applied.    It 
appears,  therefore,  that  both  forest  and  fruit-trees, 
however  aged  or  decayed,  may  be  preserved,  and 
even  renovated ;  while  the  latter,  in  particular,  are 
rendered  more  fruitful  than  at  any  earlier  period  of 
their  growth.   The  health  and  vegetation  of  trees  in 
general,  Mr.  Forsyth  remarks,  may  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  scraping  them,  by  cutting  away  the  can- 
kered parts,  and  by  washing  the  stems  annually  in 
February  or  March :  and  he  recommends  fresh  soap 
suds,  and  the  composition,  to  be  applied  to  the 
stems  and  branches  of  fruit,  forest,  or  timber-trees 
of  any  kind,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ceilings  of 
rooms  are  white-washed;  which,  he  asserts,  wiD 
not  only  destroy  the  eggs  of  insects  that  would  be 
hatched  during  the  spring  and  summer,  but  also 
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prevent  the  growth  of  moss.   If,  therefore,  he  adds, 

the  same  operation  be  repeated  in  autumn,  after 

the  fall  of  the  leaf,  it  ^ill  kill  the  eggs  of  those 

numerous  insects  which  would  otherwise  be  hatched 

during  that  seasoA  and  the  ensuing  winter.   So  that 

this  process,  in  fact,  not  only  contributes  to  the 

nourishment  of  the  tree,  but  actually  preserves  its 

bairk  in  a  fine  healthful  state. 
« 

158.     To  preserve  Wood  in  damp  Situations. 

Two  coats  of  the  following  preparation  are  to 
be  applied,  after  which  the  wood  is  subject  to 
no  deterioration  whatever  from  humidity.  Twelve 
pounds  of  resin  are  to  be  beaten  in  a  mortar,  to 
which  three  pounds  of  sulphur  and  twelve  pints  of 
whale  oil  are  to  be  added.  This  mixture  is  to  be 
melted  over  the  fire,  and  stirred  during  the  opera- 
tion. Ochre  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  by 
triturating  rt  with  oil,  may  then  be  combined  in  the 
proportion  necessary  to  give  either  a  lighter  or  a 
darker  colour  to  the  material.  The  first  coat  should 
be  put  on  lightly,  bavins  been  previously  heated ; 
the  second  may  be  applied  in  two  or  three  days, 
and  a  third  after  an  equal  interval,  if  from  the  pe- 
culiar dampness  of  the  situation  it  should  be  judged 
expedient. 

Remark. — ^It  is  highly  probable  (though  the  ex- 
periment has  not  been  tried)  that  this  composition 
would  he  improved  by  adding  a  small  portion  of 
the  liquid  leather,  which  is  now  commonly  sold  in 
London,  being  the  refuse  of  the  purification  of  fish 
oil  by  tar. 

Where  the  work  will  bear  the  expense,  and  is  not  . 
exposed  to  a  heat  of  more  than  130  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  the  best  composition  is  the  following : 
Equal  parts  of  turpentine  (the  fluid  resin,  not  the 

e2 
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essential  oil)  bees'  wax«  black  resin  and  maltha,  or 
coal  tar,  boiled  together  till  they  cease  to  riseytfast 
is,  till  the  white  cream  or  sciim  proceeding  from  the 
reparation  of  the  essential  oil  disappears.  Apply  it 
warm  with  a  turpentine  brush — ^two  or  three  coats, 
to  cover  the  cracks  or  pores  left  by  the  brush,  lliis 
lute  was  first  proposed  by  Chaptaf,  without  tlie  ad- 
dition of  the  coal  tar,  which  is  a  ereat  improve- 
ment.  A  piece  of  wood  covered  witli  three  coats 
of  it,  and  immersed  for  two  years  in  water^  was 
found  to  be  quite  dry  on  cutting  off  theT  lute. 

Take  care  not  to  allow  water  to  fall  intp  the  pan, 
as  it  would  make  the  hot  materials  explode.  It  the 
composition  catch  fire,  put  on  the  cover  direedy, 
and  remove  the  pan  for  an  instant  from  the  fire. 

1.59.     Cause  and  Prevention  of  the  Dry  Rot, 

The  cause  of  the  dry  rot  in  wood  is  moisture; 
and  to  prevent  well-dried  timber  frorb  decaying 
above  or  under  ground,  is  by  charring  ;t  well. 

160.     Cure  for  the  Dry  Rot  in  Timber y  so  oi  to 
make  it  indestructible  by  Water, 

Melt  twelve  ounces  of  resin  in  an  iron  pot ;  add 
three  gallons  of  train  oil,  and  three  or  four  rolls  of 
brimstone ;  and  when  the  brimstone  and  resin  Are 
melted  and  become  thin,  add  as  much  Spanish 
brown,  or  red  and  yellow  ochre,  or  any  other  colour 
required,  first  ground  fine  with  the  same  oil,  as  will 
give  the  whole  a  shade  of  the  depth  preferred; 
then  lay  it  on  with  a  brush  as  hot  and  thm  as  pos- 
sible ;  some  time  after  the  first  coat  is  dried,  give 
it  a  second.  This  preparation  will  preserve  planb 
for  ages^  and  keep  the  weather  from  driving  through 
brick  work. 
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161-     Method  qftryiiig  the  Goodness  of  Timber  for 
Ship  BuUdingy  used  in  the  Arsenal  at  Vienna. 

One  person  applies  his  ear  to  the  centre  of  one 
end  of  the  trunk,  while  another,  with  a  key,  hits 
the  other  end  with  a  gentle  stroke.  If  the  tree  be 
sound  and  good,  the  stroke  will  be  distinctly  heard 
at  the  other  end,  though  the  tree  should  be  an 
hundred  feet  or  more  in  length. 

162.     To  season  and  render  Green  Timber  imme' 

diatelyjltfor  Use. 

• 

Aft^  the  timber  has  been  cut  down  from  the 
iBtoek,  take  off  immediately  both  the  outer  bark 
and  also  the  inner  rind^  clean  to  the  wood ;  cut  it 
up  to  the*  different  purposes  for  which  it  may  be 
.wanted^  whether  scantlings  for  roofings,  joists^ 
planks,  dealsy  or  the  like.  After  preparing  them 
for  their  proper  use,  steep  them  in  lime-water*  a 
few  days,  or  pay  them  over  with  a  little  of  the  lime, 
along  with  the  water.  The  hotter  it  is  used  after 
the  lime  is  slaked,  so  much  the  better.  Lime- 
water  is  made  by  slaking  the  lime-shells  in  water. 
This  will  answer  equally  well  for  round  trees.  The 
author  of  this  method  says,  he  has  been,  for  a  great 
number  of  years  past,  used  to  take  down  and  repair 
both  ancient  and  modern  buildinjgs,  in  which  a  good 
deal  of  Scots  fir  had  been  used,  but  he  never  found 
one  inch  either  rotten  or  worm-eaten,  where  it  was 
in  the  least  connected  with  lime,  and  kept  dry ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  found  it  more  hard  and  firm  than 
iirhen  first  used. 
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BUILDING. 

163.      Artificial  Stone  Floors  and  Coverimgijor 
HouseSf  as  made  in  some  Parts  of  Russia, 

The  floors  and  coverings  of  houses,  in  some  parti 
of  South  Russia,  are  made  in  the  following  manner: 
—For  a  floor,  let  the  ground  be  made  even,  and  some 
stones  of  any  shape  be  put  on,  and,  with  a  heavy 
wooden  rammer,  force  or  beat  the  stones  into  the 
ground,  continuing  to  beat  the  floor  till  it  become 
quite  even,  and  incapable  of  receiving  any  fiuther 
impression.  Then  run  lime,  immediately  after  it 
has  been  slacked,  through  a  fine  sieve,  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  because  exposure  to  the  sir 
weakens  the  lime.  Mix  two  parts  of  coarse  sand, 
or  washed  gravel,  for  there  must  be  no  %arth  in  it, 
with  one  part  of  lime-powder,  and  wet  them  with 
bullock's  blood ;  so  little  moist,  however,  as  merely 
to  prevent  the  lime  from  blowing  away  in  powder; 
in  short,  the  less  moist  the  better.  Spread  it  on 
the  floor,  and,  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time, 
let  several  men  be  ready,  with  large  beetles,  to 
beat  the  mixture,  which  will  become  more  and 
more  moist 'by  the  excessive  beating  requisite. 
Then  put  on  it  some  of  the  dry  sand  and  lime 
mixed,  and  beat  it  till  like  a  stone.  If  required  to 
be  very  fine,  take  for  the  next  layer  finely  sifted 
lime,  with  about  a  tenth  part  of  rye-flour,  and  a 
little  ox-blood ;  beat  it  till  it  becomes  a  very  stiff 
mortar,  and  then  smooth  it  with  a  trowel.  The 
next  day  again  smooth  it  with  a  trowel;  and  so 
continue  to  do,  daily,  till  it  be  entirely  dry.  When 
it  is  quite  dry  and  hard,  rub  it  over  with  fresh  ox- 
blooQ,  taking  off  all  which  it  will  not  imbibe.  No 
wet  will  penetrate  this  composition,  which,  how- 
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ever,  after  some  time,  is  often  painted  with  oil 
colours.  The  whole  floor  appears  as  a  single  stone^ 
and  nothing  will  affect  it.  The  drier  it  is  used,  the 
better,  provided  that,  with  much  beating,  it  be* 
comes  like  a  very  stiff  mortar,  and  evidently  forms 
a  compact  body.  On  flat  tops  of  houses,  the  beetle, 
or  rammers'  ends  must  be  smaller,  to  prevent  the 
rebounding  of  the  boards  and  timber,  which  would 
cn*ack  the  cement;  but,  when  the  thickness  of  a 
foot  is  laid  on,  it  will  beat  more  firmly.  A  thin 
coating  of  ox-blood,  flour,  and  lime,  bemg  beat  in 
large,  strong,  wooden  troughs,  or  mortar,  till  it  can 
be  spread  with  a  trowel,  mav  be  used  without  beat- 
ing it  again  on  the  floor  or  house-top ;  but  it  must 
be  very  stiff,  and  used  most  expeditiously.  Even 
frost  will  not  affect  it*  With  this  composition, 
artificial  stoiie  may  be  made,  rammed  very  hard 
into  strong  wooden  frames  of  the  required  shape ; 
particularly  to  turn  arches  for  buildings  of  Cammed 
earth.  It  is  well  known  that  earth  which  is  not  too 
argillaceous,  with  only  the  moisture  it  has  when 
fresh  du^,  on  being  rammed  l^etwcen  frames  of 
wood,  till  the  rammer  will  no  longer  impress  it, 
makes  eternal  walls;  but  a  mass  as  hard  as  stone 
may  be  made  with  a  little  lime  added  to  sand, 
horse-dung,  and  ox-blood.  The  more  the  lime  is 
beaten,  the  moister  it  becomes;  and  it  must  con- 
tain so  much  moisture  as  to  become,  by  beating,  a 
solid  mass,  adhering  in  all  its  parts,  and  not  remain 
crumbling,  that  will  properly  set  as  mortar.  If 
there  be  too  little  moisture  at  first,  it  will  remain  a 
powder ;  if  thejre  be  teo  much,  it  will  become  a  soft 
mortar.  Lime  is  of  no  use,  mixed  with  clay  or  ve- 
getable earths ;  which,  if  well  beaten,  are  stronger 
without  it. 

164.  To  cure  Damp  Walls. 

Boil   two    quarts  of  tar,  with  -two  ounces  of 
kitchen-grease,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  aa  icoxk 
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pot.  Add  some  of  this  tar  to  a  mixture  of  slacked 
lime  and  powdered  glass,  which  have  passed  throueb 
a  flour  sieve^  and  been  completely  dried  over  the 
fire  in  an  iron  pot,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts 
of  lime  and  one  of  glatis,  till  the  mixture  becomei 
of  the  consistence  of  thin  plaster.  The  cement 
must  be  used  immediately  afler  being  mixed,  and 
therefore  it  is  proper  not  to  mix  more  of  it  than 
will  coat  bne  square  foot  of  wall,  since  it  quickly 
becomes  too  hard  for  use ;  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  any  moisture  from  mixing  with  the 
cement.  For  a  wall  merely  damp,  a  coating  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  is  sufficient ;  but  if  the  wall 
is  wet,  there  must  be  a  second  coat.  Plaster  nude 
of  lime,  hair,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  may  afterwardi 
be  laid  on  as  a  cement.  The  cement  above  de- 
scribed will  unite  the  parts  of  Portland  stone  or 
marble,  so  as  to  make  them  as  durable  as  they 
were  prior  to  the  fracture. 

1 6.5.     To  increase  the  Durability  of  Tiles Jor  covering 

Buildings. 

The  following  composition  has  been  found  to  be 
of  extraordinary  durability,  as  a  glazing  or  varnish 
for  tiles.  No  sort  of  weather,  even  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  has  had  any  effect  upon  it.  It 
prevents  that  absorption  of  water,  by  which  com- 
mon tiles  are  rendered  liable  to  crumble  into  dust, 
hinders  the  shivering  of  tiles,  and  gives  to  red 
bricks  a  soft  lustre,  by  which  their  appearance  is 
much  improved. 

Over  a  weak  fire  heat  a  bottle  of  linseed  oil, 
with  an  ounce  of  litharge,  and  a  small  portion  of 
minium,  till  such  time  as  a  feather,  used  in  stirring 
it,  shall  be  burnt  to  the  degree  of  being  easily 
rubbed  to  powder  between  the  fingers.  Then  take 
off  the  varnish,  let  it  cool,  clarify  it  from  any  im- 
purities which  may  have  fallen  to  the  bottom,  and 
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heat  it  again.    Havings  in  the  mean  time,  melted 
from  three  to  four  ounces  of  pitch,  mix  this  with 
the  warm  yarnish.     The  specific   gravity   of  the 
pitch  hinders  it  from  mingling  thoroughly  with  the 
vamishy  though  it  even  remain  so  long  upon  the 
^fire  as  to  be  evaporated  to  considerable  thickness. 
It  is  not  till  the  varnish  be  cooled,  nearly  to  the 
consistency  of  common  syrup,  that  this  effect  takes 
place  in  the  requisite  degree.    If  it  be  too  thicks 
let  hot  varnish  be  added  to  bring  it  to  the  j)roper 
consistency ;  if  it  be  too  thin,  add  melted  pitch. 
Next,  put  in  as  much  brick-dust  as  the  mixture  can 
receive,  without  being  made  too  thick  for  con- 
venient  use.     The  finer  the  brick-dust,  and  the 
easier  it  is  to  be  moved  with  the  point  of  a  pencil, 
so  much  the  fitter  will  it  be  to  fill  up  the  chinks  and 
unevenness  of  the  bricks,  and,  as  it  were,  to  incor- 
porate itself  with  their  substance.    Prepare  the 
brick-dust  in  the  following  manner : — Take  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pieces  of  good  brick,  beat  them  into 
«dust,  and  sift  the  dust  in  a  hair  sieve.     Then,  to 
improve  its  fineness,  rub  it  on  a  stone  with  water, 
dry  it,  and  mix  it  with  the  varnish  in  the  necessary 
proportion.    If  the  brick-dust  be  naturally  of  too 
dark  a  colour,  a  portion  of  some  that  is  brighter 
may  be  added,  to  make  the  colour  clear. 

It  is  to  be  laid  on  the  tiles  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  oil  colours  in  general  are  put  upon  the 
substances  on  which  they  are  applied.  The  com- 
position must  be  heated  from  time  to  time  when  it 
is  to  be  U8ed« 

166.    Eoonomical  Method  of  employing  Tiles  for  the 

Roofs  of  Houses, 

A  French  architect  (M.  Castala)  has  invented  a 
new  method  of  ^fmploying  tiles  for  the  roofs  of 
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houses,  so  as  to  save  one  half  of  the  quantity 
usually  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  tiles  are 
made  of  a  square  instead  of  an  oblone  form ;  and 
Uie  hook  that  fastens  them  is  at  one  oi  the  anslesi 
so  that»  when  fastened  to  the  laths,  they  hang  down 
diagonaUif,  and  every  tile  is  covered  one-fifQi  part 
on  two  sides  by  the  superior  row. 

167 >  To  improve  Chimney  Fire-PlaceSy  and  increase 
the  Heat,  by  a  proper  Attention  to  the  Setting 
of  Stoves,  Grates,  Spc. 

The  best  materials  for  setting  stoves  or  grates 
are  fire-stone  and  common  bricks  and  mortar. 
Both  materials  are  fortunatelv  very  cheap.  When 
bricks  are  used,  they  should  be  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  plaster,  which,  when  it  is  dry,  should  be 
white-washed.  The  fire-stone  should  likewise  be 
white-washed  when  that  is  used;  and  every  psrt 
of  the  fire-place,  which  is  not  exposed  to  being 
soiled  and  made  black  by  the  smoke,  should  be 
kept  as  white  and  clear  as  possible.  As  white  re- 
flects more  heat^  as  well  as  more  light,  than  any 
other  colour,  it  ought  always  to  be  preferred  for 
the  inside  of  a  chimney  fire-place :  and  black,  which 
reflects  neither  light  nor  neat>  should  be  more 
avoided. 

168.  To  cure  Smoky  Chimneys. 

Put  on  the  top  of  the  chimney  a  box,  in  each  of 
whose  sides  is  a  door  hanging  on  hinges,  and  kept 
open  by  a  thin  iron  rod  running  from  one  to  the 
other^  and  fastened  by  a  ring  in  each  end  to  a 
staple.  When  there  is  no  wind^  these  doors  are  at 
rest>  and  each  forms  an  angle  of  45^  which  is  de- 
creased on  the  windward  side  in  proportion  to  the 
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force  of  the  wind,  and  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
on  the  leeward  side.  If  the  wind  be  very  strone, 
the  door  opposed  to  the  wind  becomes  close,  while 
the  opposite  one  is  opened  as  wide  as  it  can  be. — 
If  the  wind  strikes  the  corner  of  the  box,  it  shuts 
two  doors,  and  opens  their  opposites.  This  scheme 
has  been  tried  with  success  in  a  chimney  which 
always  filled  the  room*  with  smoke,  but  which, 
since  adopted,  has  never  smoked  the  room  at  all. 
The  expense  is  trifling,  and  the  apparatus  simple. 

169.    A  Preparation  to  preserve  Wood  from  catching 
Fire,  and  to  preserve  itjrom  Decay. 

A  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Stockholm 
says,  in  the  memoirs  of  that  academy,  <<  Having 
been  within  these  few  years  to  visit  the  alum  mines 
of  Loswers,  in  the  province  of  Calmar,  I  took  notice 
of  some  attempts  made  to  bum  the  old  staves  of 
tubs  and  pails  that  had  been  used  for  the  alum 
works.  For  this  purpose  they  were  thrown  into 
the  furnace,  but  those  pieces  of  wood  which  had 
been  penetrated  by  the  alum  did  not  burn,  though 
they  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  fire,  where 
they  only  became  red ;  however,  at  last  they  were 
consumed  by  the  intenseness  of  the  heat,  but  thej 
yielded  no  name." 

He  concludes,  from  this  experiment,  that  woci4j 
or  timber,  for  the  purpose  of  building,  maj;  fe 
secured  against  the  action  of  fire,  by  letting  it  i^ 
main  for  some  time  in  water,  wherein  vitriol,  alii^^ 
or  any  other  salt  has  been  dissolved,  which  contams 
no  inflammable  parts. 

To  this  experimfnt  it  may  be  added,  that  wood^ 
which  has  been  impregnated  with  water,  wherein 
vitriol  has  been  dissolved,  iff  very  fit  for  resisting 
putrefaction,  especially  if  afterwards  it  is  brushed 
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over  with  tar,  or  some  kind  of  paint ;  in  order  to 
this,  the  wood  must  be  rubbea  with  very  warm 
vitriol  water,  and  afterwards  left  to  dry,  before  it  is 
painted  or  tarred.  Wood  prepared  in  this  manner 
will  for  a  long  time  resist  the  injuries  of  the  air, 
and  be  preserved  in  cellars  and  other  low  moist 
places.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  a  dissolution 
of  vitriol  is  poured  on  such  parts  of  timber  where 
a  sort  of  champignons  are  formed  by  moisture,  and 
rubbed  oft',  none  will  ever  grow  there  again. 

By  boiling,  for  some  hours,  the  spokes  of  wheels 
in  vitriol  water,  they  are  not  subject  to  rottenness 
in  the  parts  where  they  enter  the  stocks.  Afler 
boiling  them  in  this  manner,  they  are  dried  as  per- 
fectly as  possible,  and  then^  in  the  accustomed  way, 
painted  with  oil  colour. 

170.  Cheap  and  excellent  Composition Jbrpresermg 
Weather  Boarding,  Paling,  and  all  other  Works 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  Weather. 

Well  burnt  lime  will  soon  become  slaked  by 
exposure  in  the  open  air,  or  even  if  confined  in  a 
situation  not  remarkably  dry,  so  as  to  crumble  of 
itself  into  powder.  This  is  called  air-slaked  lime, 
in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  slaked  in  the 
usual  way,  by  being  mixed  with  water.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  the  present  composition  to  pre- 
serve all  sorts  of  wood-work  exposed  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather,  take  three  parts  of  this  air- 
slaked  lime,  two  of  wood-ashes,  and  one  of  fine 
sand ;  pass  them  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  add  as 
much  linseed  oil  to  the  composition  as  will  bring  it 
to  a  proper  consistence  for  working  with  a  painter*s 
brush.  As'  particular  care  must  be  taken  to  mix 
it  perfectly,  it  should  be  ground  on  a  stone  slab  with 
a  proper  muller,  in  the  same  manner  as  painters 
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grind  their  white  lead,  &c. ;  but  where  these  con- 
veniences are  not  at  hand^  the  ingredients  may 
be  mixed  in  a  large  pan^  and  well  beat  up  with  a 
wooden  spatula.  Two  coats  of  this  composition 
being  necessary,  the  first  may  be  rather  thin ;  but 
the  second  should  be  as  thick  as  it  can  conveniently 
be  worked.  This  most  excellent  composition  for 
preserving  wood^  when  exposed  to  the  injuries  of 
the  weather^  is  highly  preferable  to  the  customary 
method  of  laying  on  tar  and  ochre. 

171-  To  prevent  the  disagreeable  Smell  arising/rnm 

House  Drains, 

As  the  diffusion  of  this  noxious  matter,  within  our 
dwellings,  tends  to  produce  disease  and  mortality, 
it  cannot  be  too  generally  known,  that  a  cheap  and 
simple  apparatus  has  been  contrived  for  carrying 
off  the  waste  water,  &c.  of  sinks,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  prevents  the  possibility  of  any  air  ever 
returning  back  into  the  house  from  thence,  or  from 
any  drain  which  may  be  connected  with  it.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of  a  stink  trap^  and  is  made  in 
brick  by  every  bricklayer  in  London. 

172-  Improved  Veniilatotsjor  Rooms. 

Different  methods  are  adopted  for  ventilating,  or 
changing  the  air  of  rooms. — Thus, 

Mr.  Tid  admitted  fresh  air  into  a  room  by  taking 
out  the  middle  upper  sash  pane  of  glass,  and  fixing 
in  its  place  a  frame  box,  with  a  round  hole  in  its 
middle,  about  six  or  seven  inches  diameter,  in  which 
hole  are  fixed,  behind  each  other,  a  set  of  sails,  of 
very  thin,  broad  copper  plates,  which  spread  over 
and  cover  the  circular  hole,  so  as  to  make  the  air, 
which  enters  the  room,  and  turning  round  these 
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■ails,  to  qvead  round  In  thin,  sheett  aidewi^,  and 
so  not  to  incommode  tienoni  by  bloinng  duectlT 
upon  them,  as  it  wonld  do  if  it  were  not  hinderea 
by  the  sails.  This  well-known  eontrivanco  hai 
ffenerally  been  employed  in  public  baildinn^  but 
IS  yer^  disaffreeable  in  good  rooms;  instead  of  it* 
therefore,  the  late  Mr/ Whitehuist  substituted  aih 
other,.which  was,  to  open  a  small  square  or  rect- 
angular hole,  in  Uie  party  wall  of  the  room,  in  the 
upper  part,  near  the  ceiling,  at  a  comer  or  part 
distant  from  the  fire;  before  it  he  placed  a  thin 
piece  of  metal,  or  pasteboard,  ftc  attached  to  the 
wall  in  its  lower  part,  just  before  the  hole,  but  de- 
clining from  it  upwards,  so  as  to  give  the  air  that 
enters  by  the  hole  a  direction  upwards  against  the 
ceih'ng,  along  which  it  sweeps,  uul  disperses  itself 
through  the  room,  without  blowing  in  a  current 
against  any  person.  This  method  is  yely  useful  to 
cure  smoKy  chimneys,  by  thus  admitting,  conye- 
nientFy,  fresh  air.  A  picture,  placed  before  the 
hole,  prevents  the  sight  of  it  from  disfiguring  the 
room. 

173.     To  preserve  Churchesjrom  Dilapidatiofu 

• 

The  earthy  next  the  walls  of  a  church,  lying 
higher  in  any  part  than  the  floor  of  it,  is,  not  only 
very  injurious  to  the  walls,  but  to  we  wainscot 
next  to  the  same  on  the  inside,  ]t>y  causing  what  is 
absurdly  called  the  dry  rot,  and,  where  there  is  no 
wainscot,  producing  a  green  moss.  The  water 
from  the  eaves,  where  there  is  no  parapet,  ibould 
be  carried  off  by  a  spout,  to  extend  much  &rther 
than  the  length  of  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  driving  the  wet  against  it.  Where  there  are 
parapets,  it  should  be  brought  down  close  to  the 
waU,  in  leaden  pipes,  at  the  foot  of  which  should 
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be  a  stone  somewhat  hollow,  to  prevent  it  pene- 
trating, and  throw  it  off  from  the  wall;  a  pipe 
should  be  also  continued  from  the  roof  of  the  steeple 
to  that  of  the  church.  These  matters  attended  to, 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  sacred  fabrics, 
and  save  mucn  expense  in  the  repairs. 
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174?.  To  purify  infectious  Air  in  a  Room, 

Fumigate  the  apartment  with  muriatic  acid  ga^ 
or  with  a  little  oxy  muriatic  gas.  Care  must  be  taKen 
not  to  inhale  the  oxymuriate^  as  it  is  poison.  Steel 
furniture  must  be  guarded  from  the  acid. 

175.  To  preserve  Fish  and  Meat  in  the  Portuguese 

Manner. 

The  Portuguese  make  a  trade  of  what  they  call 
peschemolice,  which  is  fish  cut  in  small  pieces^  with  salt 
and  sugared  tamarind.  Fish  thus  preserved  maybe 
carried  to  sea,  and  will  not  be  found  too  salt.  Meat 
may  also  be  thus  preserved,  by  throwing  away  the 
stones  and  strings  of  the  tamarinds,  and  addmg  a 
small  portion  of  Cayenne  pepper. 

1 76.  Easy  Method  of  preserving  Animal  Food  sweet 
Jbr  several  Days  in  the  Height  of  Summer. 

Veal,  mutton,  beef,  or  venison,  may  be  kept  for 
nine  or  ten  days  perfectly  sweet  and  good,  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  by  lightly  covering  the  same  with  bran, 
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and  hanging  it  in  a  hish  and  windy  room ;  therefore  a 
cupboard  full  of  small  holesy  or  a  wire  safe,  so  as  the 
wind  may  have  a  passage  throueh,  is  recommended  to 
be  placed  in  sucn  a  room,  to  keep  away  the  flies* 

177.  To  preserve  Meat  hy  Treacle* 

This  experiment  has  been  successfully  tried  in  the 
following  manner : — A  gentleman  put  apiece  of  beef 
into  treacle,  and  turned  it  often.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  he  ordered  it  to  be  washed  and  boiled,  and 
had  the  pleasure  to  find  it  quite  good,  and  more  plea- 
sant than  the  same  piece  would  have  been  in  salt  for 
that  time.  But  the  expense  of  this  method  must  con- 
fine it  to  the  opulent. 

178.  To  preserve  Beef  and  Mutton^  in  a  sound  State, 

a  Voyage  to  the  West  Indies, 

As  soon  as  the  meat  is  cold  it  must  be  cut  up  in 
quarters,  and  sprinkled  with  the  following  ingre- 
dients :  lignum  vits,  in  fine  chips,  one  pound ;  common 
salt,  four  ounces ;  coarse  sugar,  four  ounces ;  salt 
prunella,  half  an  ounce :  when  it  has  been  well 
sprinkled  in,  close  the  whole  in  sheet  lead,  lay  it  in 
a  chest,  and  fill  it  with  fresh  saw-dust.  Meat  so  pre- 
pared has  been  kept  two  months  in  the  finest  order. 
When  taken  out  to  be  dressed  it  should  be  wiped 
and  scraped  clean,  and  roasted  as  quick  as  possible. 

179.  To  stoeeten  Meat,  Fish,  SfC,  that  is  tainted* 

"^^en  meat,  fish,  &c.  from  intense  heat,  or  long 
keeping,  are  likely  to  pass  into  a  state  of  corruption, 
a  simple  and  pure  mode  of  keeping  them  sound  and 
healthful  is  by  putting  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal, 
each  the  size  of  an  egg,  into  the  pot  or  saucepan, 
wherein  the  fish  or  fiesh  are  to  be  boiled.     Among 
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others,  an  experiment  of  this  kind  was  tried  upon  a 
turbot,.  which  appeared  too  far  gone  to  be  eatable : 
the  cook,  as  aavised,  put  three  of  four  pieces  of 
charcoal,  each  the  size  of  an  egg,  under  the  strainer^ 
in  the  fish  kettle ;  after  boiling  the  proper  time,  the 
turbot  came  to  table  perfectly  sweet  and  firm. 

180.  To  preserve  Water  and  Meaty  from  Putre- 

Jaction,  in  long  Voyages. 

The  crews  of  the  two  Russian  ships,  which  lately 
sailed  round  the  world,  were  extremely  healthy. 
During  the  whole  th^ee  years  of  their  voyage  only 
two  men  died  of  the  crew  of  the  Neva,  and  the 
Naveshda  did  not  lose  a  single  man.  It  is  already 
known  tho^  their  fresh  water  was  preserved  in 
charred  casks,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
they  used  the  same  precaution  for  preserving  their 
salted  provisions.  The  beef  they  carried  out  with 
them  tasted  as  pleasantly  upon  their  return,  as  it 
did  three  years  before,  when  first  salted. 

181.  Improvement  in  the  Management  of  Bees. 

The  improvement  is  that  of  having  double  skeps 
or  hives,  the  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  When  the 
lower  skep  is  filled  with  honey,  it  is  to  be  removed 
after  the  bees  are  admitted  (through  a  passage  which 
is  made  to  be  opened)  into  the  upper  skep ;  into  this 
skep  food  must  be  put,  and  the  bees  will  remain  there, 
and  go  on  with  their  work  in  it.  When  it  is  filled 
with  honey,  the  former  skep,  with  food  in  it,  maybe 
replaced,  and  the  bees  again  admitted  into  it.  The 
full  skep  is  then  to  be  taken  away.  This  change  of 
the  skejps  must  always  be  made  about  Midsummer ; 
and  by  thus  annually  removing  the  full  one,  more 
honey  will  be  collected  than  is  usual,  and  the  bees 
will  not  be  destroyed. 
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182.  Chinese  Method  of  mending  China. 

Take  a  piece  of  flint-glass,  beat  it  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  grind  it  well  with  the  white  Of  an  egg,  and  it 
joins  china  without  riveting^  so  thatno  art  can  break 
It  in  the  same  place.  You  are  to  observe,  that  the 
composition  is  to  be  ground  extremely  fine  on  $ 
painter's  stone, 

183.  To  discover  Vitriol  in  Beer. 

A  decoction  of  galls  will  turn  it  blackish,  if  this  be 
the  case. 

1 84.  Excellent '  Substitute  for  Table  Beer. 

As  small  beer  is  apt  to  become  sour  in  warm 
weather,  a  pleasant  beer  may  be  made,  by  adding  to 
•  a  bottle  of  porter  ten  quarts  of  water,  and  a  pound 
of  brown  sugar  or  molasses.  After  they  have  been 
well  mixed,  pour  the  liquor  into  bottles,  and  place 
them,  loosely  corked,  in  a  cool  cellar.  In  two  or 
three  days  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  A  spoonful  of 
ginger,  added  to  the  mixture,  renders  it  more  lively 
and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  This  might  be  adopted 
in  the  navy  instead  of  grog. 

185.  To  make  good  Spinice  Beer, 

This  cheap  and  wholesome  liquor  is  thus  made : 
take  of  water  sixteen  gallons,  and  boil  the  half  of  it; 
put  the  water  thus  boiled,  while  in  full  heat,  to  the 
reserved  cold  part,  which  should  be  previously  put 
into  a  barrel  or  other  vessel ;  then  add  16  pounds  of 
treacle  or  molasses,  with  a  few  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
essence  of  spruce,  stirring  the  whole  well  together; 
add  half  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  keep  it  in  a  temperate 
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situation,  with  the  bung-hole  open,  for  two  days,  till 
the  fermentation  be  abated;  then  close  it  up,  or 
bottle  it  off,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a  few  days 
afterwards.  In  North  America,  and  perhaps  in  other 
countries,  where  the  black  and  white  spruce  firs 
abound,  instead  of  adding  the  essence  of  the  spruce 
at  the  same  time  with  the  molasses,  they  make  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves  and  small  branches  of  these 
trees,  and  find  die  liquor  equally  good. 

It  is  a  powerful  antiscorbutic,  and  may  prove  very 
useful  in  a  long  sea  voyage. 

186.  NetO'invented  Composition  to  he  used  instead 

of  Yeast,' 

To  make  eight  quarts  of  this  composition,  boil  in 
common  water  eight  pounds  of  potatoes,  as  for  eating ; 
bruise  them  perfectly  smooth,  and  mix  with  them, 
whilst  warm,  two  ounces  of  honey,  or  any  other 
sweet,  and  one  quart  (being  the  eighth  part  of  a  gal- 
lon of  yeast)  of  common  yeast.  And,  for  making 
•  bread,  mix  three  beer  pints  of  the  above  composition 
with  a  bushel  of  flour,  using  warm  water  in  making 
the  bread  5  the  water  to  be  warmer  in  winter  than 
in  summer ;  and  the  composition  to  be  used  in  a  few 
hours  after  it  is  made ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sponge  (the 
mixture  of  the  composition  with  the  flour)  begins  to 
fall  the  first  time,  the  bread  should  be  made  and  put 
in  the  oven. 

187.  To  loosen  the  Glass  Stopples  of  Smelling  Bot" 

ties  and  Decanters. 

With  a  feather  rub  a  drop  pr  two  of  olive  oil  round 
the  stopple,  clode  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  or  de- 
canter, which  must  be  then  placed  beforcthe  fire, 
at  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches ;  in  which 
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position  the  heat  will  cause  the  oil  to  spread  down- 
ward between  the  stopple  and  the  neck.  When  the 
bottle  or  decanter  has  grown  warm,  gently  strike  the 
stopple  on  one  side,  andontlie  other,  witn  any  light 
wooden  instrument ;  then  try  it  with  the  hand.  If 
it  will  not  yet  move,  place  it  again  before  the  fire, 
adding,  if  you  choose,  another  drop  of  oil.  After  a 
while  strike  again  as  before ;  and  by  persevering  in 
this  process,  however  tightly  the  stopple  may  be 
fiuteued  in,  you  will  at  length  succeed  in  loosening 
iU 

188.  Improfoed  Corki  for  preserving  Wine  or  Che' 

nuad  Liquors, 

Melt  together  two  parts  of  white  wax  and  one 
part  of  beef  suet ;  dip  your  corks  in  this  mixture, 
and  immediately  dry  them  in  a  stove  upon  an  iron 
plate;  repeat  this  operation  twice,  and  the  corks 
thus  prepared  will  preserve  any  liquor  well  without 
imparting  any  ill  flavour  thereto. 

189.  To  judge  of  the  Qualiii/  of  Wheat  Flour. 

As  the  state  of  wheat  is  ascertained  by  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  glutinous  matter  it  contains, 
the  following  method  is  made  use  of  for  extracting 
that  matter  irom  it. 

Take  four  ounces  of  the  flour  of  wheat,  separated 
from  the  bran ;  let  it  be  mixed  with  water  so  as 
to  form  a  thick  paste,  which  must  be  thoroughly 
kneaded  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  paste  is 
afterwards  to  be  well  washed,  continually  kneading 
it  with  the  hands  under  the  water,  and  changing 
the  water  from  time  to  time.  This  washing  and 
kneading  are  to  be  continued  until  the  water  no 
longer  becomes  white  by  the  operation ;  the  glu- 
tinous matter^  which  is  of  a  whitish  grey  colour. 
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then  remains  in  the  hands.  If  the  wheat  was  sound, 
the  matter  is  glutinous  and  elastic ;  if  the  wheat  was 
heated,  the  matter  will  be  brittle ;  if  the  wheat  was  in 
a  state  of  fermentation,  no  glutinous  matter  will  be 
obtained  from  it. 

190*     To  discover  if  Bread  is  adulterated  mth  Alum, 

Make  a  solution  of  lime  in  aquafortis,  and  put 
a  little  of  this  solution  into  water,  in-  which  you 
have  steeped  the  bread  suspected  to  contain  alum. 
If  such  should  be  the  case,  the  acid^  which  was 
combined  with  the  alum,  will  form  a  precipitate  or 
chalky  concretion  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

191-     To  preserve  Biscuit  Jrom  Putrefaction, 

To  preserve  biscuit  a  long  time  sweet  and  good, 
no  other  art  is  necessary  than  stowing  it  well-baked 
in  casks  exactly  caulked,  and  carefully  lined  with 
tin,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air ;  at  the  same  time  the 
biscuit  must  be  so  placed  as  to  leave  as  little  vacant 
room  as  possible  in  the  cask ;  and  when  the  same  is 
opened  through  necessity,  it  must  be  speedily  closed 
again  with  great  care. 

192.     To  preserve  Sea-Bread  from  the  Weevil, 

The  fatal  effects  of  the  weevil  in  sea-bread  have 
long  been  severely  felt  by  seamen  employed  on 
long  voyages ;  rewards  have  been  humanely  offered 
by  the  legislature  for  a  cure  or  preventive,  but 
hitherto  without  success. 

The  following  fact  was  discovered  by  accident, 
and  is  now  offered  to  the  public,  as  a  hint  worthy 
the  attention  of  those  who  may  be  employed  in  sup- 
plying ships  with  provisions,  or  to  captains^  and  the 
owners  of  vessels,  and  may,  in  all  probability,  lessen^ 
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if  not  wholly  remove,  an  inconvenience  so  injurious 
to  our  valuable  navigation.  A  bag  belonging  to  a 
powder-mill  fell  into  a  quantitv  of  liquid  nitre;  it 
was  immediately  taken  out,  and  plunged  into  cold 
water,  and  hung  to  dry ;  several  days  after  this 
circumstance,  the  bag  was  filled  with  sea-biscuitB, 
and  sent  on  board  a  West  Indiaman,  where  it  was 
stowed  away  among  the  captain's  stock.  The  vessel 
was  nine  months  out  of  England  before  she  pro- 
ceeded on  -her  passage  home, 'when  she  got  be- 
calmed, and  remained  so  long  in  that  situation  that 
her  crew  was  forced  to  be  put  on  half  allowance^ 
more  particularly  so,  as  their  bread  was  much  de- 
stroyed by  the  weevils,  and  was  hourly  consuming. 
The  captain  at  this  time  wishing  to  make  use  of  the 
bag  above-mentioned,  which  had  not  been  opened 
since  the  ship  left  England,  ordered  it  to  be  ex- 
amined, when,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  the  whole 
contents  were  found  to  be  perfectly  sound,  without 
any  appearance  of  having  been  injured  by  any 
insect  whatever:  a  circumstance  solely  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  quality  of  the  bag. 

193.       To  make  Artificial  or  Potatoe  Bread. 

• 

Put  a  pound  of  potatoes  in  a  net,  into  a  skillet 
with  cold  water^  and  (lest  the  skin  break,  and  let 
in  the  water)  hang  it  at  a  distance  (so  as  not  to 
boil)  over  the  fire  till  they  become  soft;  then 
skin,  mash,  and  rub  them  so  as  to  be  well  mixed 
with  a  pound  of  flour,  a  very  large  spoonful  of  salt, 
and  two  large  spoonfuls  of  yeast ;  but  less  of  the 
yeast  is  better.  Then  add  a  little  warm  water,  and 
knead  it  up  as  other  dough ;  lay  it  a  little  while 
before  the  fire  to  ferment  or  rise,  then  bake  it  in  a 
very  hot  oven.  Bread  made  in  this  manner  has 
been  frequently  tried,  and  found  to  be  well-tasted, 
wholesome,  and  of  good  consistence. 
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194.  Bread  made  from  the  Water  Gladiole. 

The  root  of  the  flowering  rush,  or  water  gladiole, 
when  dried  and  ground,  makes  ft  bread  but  little 
inferior  in  colour,  nutrimeijit,  or  taste,  to  that 
made  from  wheaten  flour.  It  is  the  common  food 
of  the  Calmucs^  and,  in  deficient  harvests,  is  used 
in  many  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent. 

195.  Ferment  for  Breads  used  hy  the  Inhabitants  of 
Long  Island,  in  the  State  ofNetv  York, 

Take  as  many  hops  as  may  be  held  between  the 
thumb  and  three  fingers  ;  put  them  into  a  pint  and 
a  half  or  a  quart  of  water,  and  boil  them  well  toge-* 
ther.  If  you  have  some  apples,  or  a  pumpkin,  in 
the  house,  cut  a  few  slices  of  either  of  these,  and 
throw  in,  and  it  will  be  all  the  better.  Then  pour 
the  liquor  ofi^,  or  strain  it  through  a  coarse  cloth, 
and  add  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  molasses,  and 
stir  in  as  much  flour  as  will  mingle  with  it  to  the 
consistence  of  thin  batter.  Set  the  whole  ih  the 
comer  of  the  kitchen-fire  place,  or  in  any  tempe- 
rature of  moderate  warmth,  until  a  fermentation 
takes  place,  which  will  happen  in  a  few  hours,  and 
then  mix  it  with  flour. 

This  will  be  sufficient  for  one  baking,  for  a  fa- 
mily of  eight  or  ten  persons. 

196.  Improved  Method  of  salting  Butter  and  Meat, 

• 

Best  common  salt  two  parts,  saltpetre  one  part, 
sugar  one  part;  beat  them  up  together,  so  that  they 
may  be  completely  blended.  To  every  sixteen 
ounces  of  butter  add  one  ounce  of  the  composition ; 
mix  it  well  in  the  mass,  and  close  it  up  for  use.— ^ 
It  should  not'  be  used  for  a  month,  that  it  may  be 
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thoroughly  incorporated.  ^  Butter,  thus  cured,  has 
been  kept  for  three^years  perfectly  sweet.  Keep 
the  air  from  it,  or  it  spoils.  Cover  it  with  an  oiled 
paper,  and  a  board  on  that. 

To  cure  meat,  add  one  ounce  of  the  above  com- 
position to  ever}'  sixteen  ounces  of  meat.  It  must 
be  leri/  tceli  rubbed  into  ike  meat.  You  cannot 
have  it  too  finely  powdered^  nor  too  well  rubbed 
into  tlie  meat. 

197.  Method  of  curing  bad  Tub  Butter. 

A  quantity  of  tub  butter  was  brought  to  market 
in  the  West  Indies,  which,  on  opemng^  was  found 
to  be  very  bad,  and  almost  stinking.  A  native  of 
Pennsylvania  undertook  to  cure  it,  which  he  did, 
in  thefoHowing  manner  :-^ 

He  started  the  tubs  of  butter  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  hot  water,  which  soon  melted  the  butter; 
he  then  skimmed  it  off  as  clean  as  possible,  and 
worked  it  over  again  in  a  churn,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  salt  and  fine  sugar^  the  butter  was  sweet 
and  good. 

198.  Method  Jbr  taking  the  Rankness   and  dis* 
agreeable  Taste  from  Irish  Salt  Butter. 

The  quantity  proposed  to  be  made  use  of,  either 
for  toasts  or  melting,  must  be  put  into  a  bowl 
filled  with  boiling  water,  and  when  the  butter  is 
melted,  skim  it  quite  off;  by  this  method  it  is  so 
separated  from  any  gross  particles,  that  it  may  re- 
quire a  small  addition  of  salt,  which  may  be  put 
into  the  cold  water  that  is  made  use  of  in  meltmg 
butter  for  sauce ;  and  though  the  butter  is  oiled  by 
hot  water,  it  becomes  a  fine  cream  in  the  boiling  for 
sauce. 
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199.  To  remove  the  Taate  of  Turnips  from  Milk  or 

Butter, 

The  taste  of  the  turnip  is  easily  taken  off  milk 
and  butter,  by  dissolving  a  little  nitre  in  spring 
water,  which  being  kept  in  a  bottle,  and  a  small  tea- 
cupful  put  into  eight  gallons  of  milk,  when  warm 
from  the  cow,  entirely  removes  any  taste  or  flavour 
of  the  turnip. 

200.  To  make  Salt  Butter  fresh. 

Put  four  pounds  of  salt  butter  into  a  chum,  with 
four  quarts  of  new  milk,  and  a  small  portion  of 
arnotto.  Churn  them  together,  and,  in  about  an 
hour,  take  out  the  butter,  and  treat  it  exactly  ^8 
fresh  butter^  by  washing  it  in  water,  and  adding 
the  customary  quantity  of  salt. 

This  is  a  singular  experiment.  The  butter  gains 
about  three  ounces  in  each  pound,  and  is  in  every 
particular  equal  to  fresh  butter.  It  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three  ounces  of 
fine  sugar,  in  powder.  A  common  earthen  churn 
answers  the  same  purpose  as  a  wooden  one,  and 
may  be  purchased  at  any  pot  shop. 

201.  Chickweed. 

The  young  shoots  and  leaves,  when  boiled,  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  spring  spinach,  and 
are  equally  wholesome. 

< 

202.  To  make  Chocolate  from  Cocoa  Nuts. 

Chocolate  is  made  of  the  small  cocoa  bean  se- 
parated from  its  shells,  which  being  first  coarsely 
pounded  in  a  stone  mortar,  is  afterwards  levigated 
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on  a  slab  of  the  finest  grained  marble ;  to  this  a 
small  quantity  of  vanilla  is  added.  The  mixture 
is  heated,  and  put  into  tin  moulds  of  the  size  in 
which  the  cakes  appear. 

203.     Turkish  or  Arabian  Mode  of  preparing  Cojfk. 

The  coffee  ground  or  beaten  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  is  preserved  by  closely  pressing  it  down 
m  a  wooden  box;  and  the  quantity  required  for 
use  is  scraped  from  the  surface  by  means  of  ft 
wooden  spoon.  Two  small  coffee-pots  are  em- 
ployed;.  in  one  is  boiled  the  water,  generally  mixed 
with  the  remaining  coffee  of  a  former  meal;  in 
the  other  is  put  the  fresh  powder,  which  is  some- 
times placed  near  the  fire,  to  become  heated  before 
the  boiling  water  is  added  to  it.  The  mixture  is 
then  boiled  two  or  three  times,  taking  care  to  poor 
a  few  drops  of  cold  water  upon  {t  the  last  time,  or 
to  place  a  cloth  dipped  in  cold  water  over  it ;  then 
it  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  afterwards  poured  into 
the  coffee-pot  which  contained  only  the  boiling 
water. 

N.B. — The  quantity  of  coffee  powder  necessary 
to  make  a  fine  strong  tincture  of  coffee  may  be  es- 
1  mated  as  one  coffee-cup  of  coffee-powder,  to  three 
dishes  of  proper  coffee-liquor  for  the  table. 

204r.     Cheap  and  valuable  Substitute  for  Coffee. 

The  flour  of  rye,  and  English  yellow  potatoes, 
are  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  coffee.  These 
ingredients  are  first  boiled,  then  made  into  a  cake, 
which  is  t<4be  dried  in  an  oven^  and  afterwards  re- 
duced to  a  powder^  which  will  make  a  beverage 
very  similar  to  coffee  in  its  taste,  as  well  as  in 
other  properties,  and  not  in  the  least  detrimental  to 
health. 
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205.  Excellent  Substitute  for  Coffee. 

The  seeds  of  the  flower  de  luce,  or  common  yellow 
waterflag,  being  roasted  in  the  same  manner  as 
coffee,  very  much  resemble  it  in  colour  and  flavour, 
but  have  something  more  of  a  saccharine  odour, 
approaching  to  that  of  extract  of  liquorice.  When 
carefully  prepared  they  possess  much  more  of  the 
aroma  of  coffee  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
l^uminous  and  gramineous  seeds  that  have  been 
treated  in  the  same  manner. '  Coffee  made  of  these 
seeds  is  extremely  wholesome  and  nutritious,  in 
the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  to  a 
pint  of  boiling  water. 

206.  Another. 

The  seeds-  of  foreign  grapes  have  lately  been 
discovered  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  coffee. 
When  pressed,  they  first  produce  a  quantity  of  oil, 
and  afterwards,  when  roasted  and  boiled,  furnish  a 
liquid  much  resembling  that  produced  from  coffee. 
The  practice  is  rapidly  becoming  general  in  Ger- 
many. 

207.  Acorn  Coffee. 

Take  sound  andripe  acorns,  peel  off  the  shell  or 
husk,  divide  the  kernels,  dry  them  gradually,  and 
then  roast  them  in  a  close  vessel  or  roaster,  keep- 
ing them  continually  stirring;  in  doing  which 
special  care  must  be  taken  that  they  be  not  burnt 
or  roasted  too  much,  both  which  would  be  hurtful. 

Take  of  these  roasted  acorns  (ground  like  othor 
coffee)  half  an  ounce  every  other  morning  and 
evening,  alone  or  mixed  with  a  drachm  of  other 
coffee,  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  with  or  without 
milk. 

This  receipt  is  recommended  by  a  famous  Ger<» 


\ 
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man  physician,  as  a  much  esteemed,  whdbM 
nourishing,  strengthening  nutriment  for  manlM! 
which,  by  its  mcnlicinal  qualities,  has  been  fc»j^* 
to  cure  the  slimy  obstructions  in  the  vtMef^iVf 
to  remove  nervous  complaints  when  other  me£ci*l ' 
liave  failed. 

ilcmark.  Since  the  duty  was  taken  of^  Wtf 
India  coiFee  is  so  cheap  that  substitutes  an  i^ 
worth  making.  On  the  continent  the  roasted roiti 
of  the  wild  chicory,  a  common  weed,  have  IW 
used  with  advantage. 

SOS.  For  improving  Coffee.  I  ^ 

To  valetudinarians  and  .others  the  foUovring  n^  ■  ^ 
thod  of  making  coffee  for  breakfast  is  eameMif 
recommended,  as  a  most  wholesome  and  plesMVit 
jcnracular  beverage,  first  ordered  by  an  able  plij' 
sician. 

Let  one  ounce  of  fresh  ground  coffee  be  putioto 
a   clean    coffee-pot,   or   other  proper  vessel  wi 
tinned ;  pour  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  boiling  watff 
upon  it,  set  it  on  the  fire,  let  it  boil  thoroughly,  and 
afterwards  put  it  bv  to  settle ;  this  should  be  doneoD 
the  preceding  night,  and  on  the  following  morning 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor:  add  to  it  one  pint  of  nev 
milk ;  set  it  again  over  the  fif^>  but  do  no  let  it 
boil.  Sweetened  to  every  person's  taste,  coffee  thns 
made  is  a  most  wholesome  and  agreeable  break&st, 
summer  or  winter,  with  toast,  bread  and  butter, 
rusks^  biscuits,  &c.     This  process  takes  off  that 
raw^  acidous,  and  astringent  quality  of  the  coffee, 
which  makes  it  oflcn  disagree  with  weak  stomachs. 
It  should  not  be  drank  too  warm. 

A  gentleman  of  the  first  fortune  in  the  kingdom, 
after  a  variety  of  medical  applications  in  vain,  was 
restored  to  health  by  applying  to  the  above  beverage 
morning  and  afternoon. 
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I ,  *  ^n  improved  Method  of  making  the  Coffee  Beverage. 
ji— To  an  ounce  of  coffee  add  a  common  tea-spoonful 
pf  the  best  flour  of  mustard  seed,  previous  to  the 
PlNDiling.  To  those  unacquainted  with  the  method. 
It  •is  inconceivable  how  much  it  improves  the  fra- 
ffrancy,  fineness,  transparency,  and  gratefully  quick 
flavour  of  the  beverage,  and  probably  too  it  adds  to 
its  wholesomeness. 

fl09.     To  preserve  Eggs  for  a  Length  of  Time, 

Put  an  egg  for  one  minute  in  water  just  about  to 
boil  (it  will  not  in  that  time  be  hard),  and  it  will 
afterwards  keep  well  for  a  month.  Steep  one  a 
little  while  in  sweet  oil,  and  it  will  keep  for  half  a 
year. 

210.  To  clean  Marble/ 

Take  a  bullock's  gall,  a  gill  of  soap  lees,  half  a 
gill  of  turpentine,  and  make  it  into  a  paste  with 
pipe  clay ;  then  apply  it  to  the  marble,  and  let  it 
dry  a  day  or  two ;  then  rub  it  off;  and,  if  not  clean, 
apply  it  a  second  or  third  time  until  it  is  clean. 

211.  To  clean  Alabaster  or  Marble  J 

Beat  pumice  stones  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and 
mix  it  up  with  verjuice ;  let  it  stand  for  two  hours, 
then  dip  into  it  a  sponge,  and  rub  the  marble 
or  alabaster,  wash  it  with  a  linen  cloth  and  fresh 
water,  and  dry  it  with  clean  linen  rags.    • 

212.  To  clear  Iron  from  Rust. 

Pound  some  glass  to  fine  powder;  and  having 
nailed  some  strong  linen  or  woollen  cloth  upon  a 
boardy  lay  upou  it  a  strong  coat  of  gum-water,  and 
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9ifl  thereon  some  of  your  powdered  glass,  and  let 
[t  dry ;  repeat  this  operation  three  times^  and  when 
the  last  covering  of  powdered  glass  is  dry,  you  may 
easily  rub  off  the  rust  from  iron  utensils,  with  the 
cloth  thus  prepared. 

213.  To  take  the  Smell  of  Paint  from  Rooms. 

Let  three  or  four  broad  tubs,  each  containing 
about  eight  gallons  of  water,  and  one  ounce  of  yi- 
triolic  acid,  be  placed  in  the  new  painted  room, 
near  the  wainscot ;  this  water  will  absorb  and  retain 
the  effluvia  from  the  paint  in  three  days^  but  the 
water  should  be  renewed  each  day  during  that 
time. 

21 4.  To  fatten  Poultry. 

Poultry  should  be  fattened  in  coops,  and  kept 
very  clean.  They  should  be  furnished  with  gravel, 
but  with  no  water.  Their  only  food,  barley-meal, 
mixed  so  thin  with  water  as  to  serve  them  for 
drink.  Their  thirst  makes  them  eat  more  than 
they  would,  in  order  to  extract  the  water  that  is 
among  the  food.  This  should  not  be  put  in  troughs, 
but  laid  upon  a  board,  which  should  be  clean  washed 
every  time  fresh  food  is  put  upon  it.  It  is  foul  and 
heated  water  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  pip. 

215.  Method  of  ejppedUtottsly  fattening  Chickens. 

Take,  for  that  purpose,  a  quantity  of  rice,  and 
grind  or  pound  it  into  a  ^ne  Hour;  mix  sufficient 
tor  present  use  with  milk  and  a  little  coarse  sugar  ; 
stir  the  whole  well  over  the  fire,  till  it  makes  a 
thick  paste ;  and  feed  the  chickens,  in  the  day-time 
only,  by  putting  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  eat,  but 
no  ipQr^>  into  the  troughs  belonging  to  their  coops. 
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It  must  be  eaten  whUe.warm;  and,  if  they  have 
also  beer  to  drink,  they  will  soon  grow  very  fat. 
A  mixture  of  oatmeal  and  treacle,  combined  till  it 
crumbles,  is  said  to  form  a  food  for  chickens,  of 
which  they  are  so  fond,  and  with  which  they  thrive 
so  rapidly,  that  at  the  end  of  two  months  they  be- 
come as  large  as  the  generality  of  full  grown  fowls 
fed  in  the  common  way. 

216.      Swedish  Method  of  raising  Turkeys. 

As  soon  as  the  young  turkeys  leave  the  shell, 
they  are  made  to  swallow  one  or  two  pepper-corns, 
and  returned  to  their  mother.  They  are  after- 
wards fed  with  crums  of  bread  and  milk,  and  with 
common  dock  leaves,  chopped  small,  and  mixed 
with  fresh  buttermilk,  and  kept  in  a  warm  place 
or  sun-shine,  and  guarded  from  the  rain  or  from 
running  among  nettles. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  useful  for  them  than 
the  common  garden  pepper-cress,  or  cut-leaved 
cress.  They  are  very  fond  of  it ;  and  supplied  with 
as  much  of  it  as  they  will  eat,  they  will  not  be  de- 
licate in  their  other  food.  Perhaps  cresses  might 
be  equally  useful  f9r  young  pheasants,  numbers  of 
which  are  reared  by  the'  poor  cottagers  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, for  the  supply  of  London.  At  least 
the  pheasant  is  a  bird  that  haunts  the  woods,  and 
lives  on  the  same  fare  as  the  turkey  in  its  wild 
state. 

Ant  eggs  are  the  best  food  for  them,  whenever 
they  can  be  procured. 

Win     To  fatten  Turkeys  as  they  do  m  Norfolk. 

TTie  quality  and  size  of  the  Norfolk  turkeys  are 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
They  are  fed  almost  entirely  with  buck-wheat, 
^  f5 
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which,  perhaps,  may  account  for  their  excellence, 
and  are  bred  by  almost  every  little  farmer  in  the 
county.  When  young,  they  demand  perpetual  at- 
tention, and  must  be  fed  with  alum,  curds,  and 
chopped  onions;  and  the  expense  attending  their 
management  and  food  can  be  compensated  only 
where  broods  are  tolerably  successful,  and  the 
prices  high.  When  young,  they  should  have  a 
large  proportion  of  common  pepper-cress  mixed  in 
their  food,  or  be  allowed  to  pick  in  a  bed  of  it. 

218.     Method  of  fattening  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Geese,  the  more  quiet  and  undisturbed  they  are 
kept,  the  faster  and  better  they  fatten. 

I  shall  begin  with  what  'are  usually  called  green 
geese :— Let  these  young  geese  be  put  in  a  place 
that  is  almost  dark,  and  be  fed  with  some  ground 
malt  mixed  up  with  milk,  and  they  will  very  sooD) 
and  at  very  little  expense,  be  fit  to  kill :  the  method 
has  often  been  tried^  and  the  flesh  has  been  found 
to  eat  very  delicate. 

i  sometimes  fat  them  in  a  still  cheaper  way,  espe- 
cially when  milk  is  scarce :  I  mix  up  some  barley- 
meal,  pretty  thick,  with  water,  which  they  con- 
stantly have  by  them,  to  eat  as  they  choose ;  in  an- 
other part  of  the  shed,  where  they  are  kept,  is  a 
pan  with  some  boiled  oats,  and  water,  for  them  to 
resort  to  when  they  are  inclined  to  change  their 
food.  This  variety  is  agreeable  to  them,  and  they 
thrive  apace,  being  so  fattened  at  less  expense  than 
in  any  other  manner  I  know  of. 

The  manner  in  which  I  manage  my  Michaelmas, 
or  stubble  geese,  is  not  very  different  from  that 
above  described.  Immediately  after  harvest  I  turn 
them  on  the  wheat  eddishes,  where  they  pick  up 
flesh  apace;  but  when  I  take  them  up  to  fatten  I 
feed  them  with  ground  malt,  mixed  up  with  water. 
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and  give  them  with  it  boiled  oats,  boiled  malt, 
or  boiled  barley,  and  sometimes,  for  change,  even 
boiled  wheat  and  water.  Thus  managed,  they  grow 
fatter  and  acquire  a  finer  flavour  than  i^ould  at  first 
be  imagined,  and  greatly  superior  to  those  in  the 
London  markets. 

I  fi&tten  my  ducks  in  the  same  manner,  only  al- 
lowing them  a  larger  pan  to  dabble  in,  which  answers 
extremely  well. 

I  keep  a  very  considerable  number  of  ducks  for 
breeders^  having  near  my  house  the  convenience  of 
several  ponds,  and  I  annually  set  in  the  spring  a 
great  number  of  duck  eggs  under  hens ;  it  is  there- 
fore natural  that  I  should  choose  such  a  breed  as  will 
lay  me  a  large  store  of  eggs,  and  I  have  always  found 
such  as  have  their  bills  turn  up  rather  more  than 
ordinary  to  answer  this  purpose  best. 

219.  To  purify  Lemon  Juice, 

Add  one  ounce  of  pulverised,  well  burnt  charcoal, 
to  a  quart  of  lemon  juice ;  after  standing  twelve 
ho(irs,  filter  the  juice  through  white  blotting  paper ; 
it  will  keep  good  several  years  in  a  cellar,  in  a  bottle, 
well  corked ;  a  thick  crust  will  form  beneath  the  cork, 
and  the  mucilage  will  fall  to  the  bottom. 

220.  To  take  Mildevo  out  of  Linen, 

Take  soap,  and  rub  it  well ;  then  scrape  some  fine 
chalk,  and  rub  that  also  in  the  linen ;  lay  it  on  the 
grass ;  ^  it  dries  wet  it  a  little,  and  it  will  come  out 
at  twice  doing. 

221.  To  make  Verjuice* 

The  acid  of  the  juice  of  the  crab  or  wilding  is 
called  by  the  country  people  verjuice,  and  is  much 
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used  in  recent  sprains,  and  in  other  cases,  as  an  astrin* 
gent  or  repellent.  With  a  proper  addition  of  sugar, 
it  is  probable  that  a  very  grateful  liquor  might  be 
made  of  this  juice,  but  little  inferior  to  old  hock. 

222.  Method  qf  making  Vinegar^ 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  a  pound  of  coarse 
Lisbon  sugar;  let  the  mixture  be  boiled,  and  skim- 
med so  long  as  any  scum  arises.  Then  let  it  be 
Soured  into  proper  vessels ;  and  when  it  is  as  cool  as 
eer  when  worked,  let  a  warm  toast,  rubbed  over 
with  yeast,  be  put  to  it.  Let  it  work  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  put  it  into  an  iron-hooped  casK, 
and  fixed  either  near  a  constant  fire,  or  where  the 
summer  sun  shines  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  in 
this  situation  it  should  not  be  closely  stoppea  up, 
but  a  tile,  or  something  similar,  laid  on  the  bung- 
hole,  to  keep  out  the  dust  and  insects.  At  the  end 
of  about  three  months  (sometimes  less)  it  will  be  clear, 
and  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  bottled  off.  The  longer 
it  is  kept  after  it  is  bottled  the  better  it  will  be.  If 
the  vessel  containing  the  liquor  is  to  be  exposed  to 
the  sun's  heat,  the  best  time  to  begin  making  it  is  in 
April. 

223.  To  strengthen  Vinegar, 

Suffer  it  to  be  repeatedly  frozen,  and  separate  the 
upper  cake  of  ice  or  water  from  it. 

224j.        Balsamic  and  Anti-putrid  Vinegar* 

Acetic  acid  may  be  mixed  with  aromatics,  as  in 
Henry's  thieves  vmegar,  in  a  quantity  sufficient  for 
a  small  smelling-bottle,  at  no  great  expense.  But  it 
is  the  acetic  acid  which  is  useful,  and  not  the  aro- 
matics, which  are  added  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
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perfume.  Acetous  acid  or  common  vinegar^  vitb 
or  without  aromatics,  has  little  or  no  anti-putrid 
quality.  < 

225.  Gooseberry  Vinegar. 

Take  the  gooseberries,  when  full  ripe>  stamp  them 
small ;  to  every  quart  put  three  quarts  of  water, 
stir  them  well  together ;  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours^  then  strain  it  through  a  canvas  bag. 

To  every  gallon  of  liquor  add  one  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  and  stir  them  well  together  before  you  barrel 
your  liquor. 

The  old  bright  yellow  English  gooseberries  are  the 
best. 

226.  To  make  Primrose  Vinegar. 

To  fifteen  quarts  of  water  put  six  pounds  of  brown 
sugar,  let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  and  take  off  the  scum ; 
pour  on  it  half  a  peck  of  primroses ;  before  it  is 
quite  cold  put  in  a  little  fresh  yeast,  and  let  it  work 
in  a  warm  place  all  night ;  put  it  in  a  barrel  in  the 
kitchen,  and  when  done  working  close  the  barrel, 
still  keeping  it  in  a  warm  place. 

227.        To  purify  Water  for  domestic  and  other 

Purposes. 

This  method  is  extremely  simple,  and  consists  in 

E lacing  faodzontally^  in  the  midst  of  a  common  water 
utt,  a  false  bottom,  perforated  with  a  great  number 
of  an^dl  holes.  Th^  butt  being  thus  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  the  upper  is  filled  with  pieces  of  char* 
coal,  which  must  be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small, 
thoroughly  burned,  light,  and  well  washed.  Imme- 
diately under  the  cock,  by  which  the  water  enters 
the  butt,  must  be  placed  a  small  hollow  cylinder, 
being  merely  to  break  the  force  of  the  water,  and 
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prereot  it  fktmi  fidlins  upon  the  dbarcoAl  wiA  Jttdi 
violence  at  to  detach  from  it  any  particlea  of  dirt, 
and  wash  them,  through  into  the  lower  receptacle; 
it  is  of  little  conaequence  of  what  material  it  ia  made. 
M.  Siauve  thinks  that  this  contrivance  might  be 
made  subservient  to  the  interesli  of  agriculture 
as  well  as  domestic  economy;  and  that  it  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  provide  water  thus  filtared 
for  the  cattle,  during  the  whole  of  the  dog-dayi»  and 
particularly  when  the  ponds  and'streams  are  infected 
by  the  rotting  of  hemp  and  flax. 

Remark. — A  very  good  filtre  may  be  made  of  char* 
coal»  but  it  is  comparatively  expensive ;  and  there  is 
a  patent  for  the  only  way  m  wnich  the  filtre  can  be 
made  to  last.  In  the  above  receipt,  if  the  charcoal 
is  not  in  very  fine  powder,  it  will  have  little  efiect.ia 
purifying  the  water ;  if  it  be,  the  charcoal  will  veiy 
soon  choke  from  the  quantity  of  mud  depoaitfM}  in  it 
by  the  water,  and  the  frequent  renewals  of  the  dav^ 
coal,  which  would  be  necessary  from  the  choking, 
would  be  found  expensive.  The  contrivance  ^OfM 
only  be  useful  as  a  temporary  means  of  ascertaining 
the  power  of  the  charcoal  on  the  particular  kind  w 
water,  with  a  view  afterwards  to  procure  «  proper 
filtre. 

228.  To  purify  Water  for  Drinking. . 

Filtre  river  water  through  a*  spouse,'  more  or  less 
compressed,  instead  of  stone  er  sana>  by  which  the 
water  is  not  only  rendered  more  clear,  but  whole* 
some ;  for  sand  is  insensibly  disaolved  by  tfao  .water, ' 
so  that  in  four  or  five  yelirs  it'  Vill  have  lost  a  fifth 
part  of  its  weight.  Powder  of  cliArcoal  '^d^ld  i)e 
added  to  the  sponge  when  the  water  is  foid,  or  fetiiL 
Those  who  examine  the  large  quantity  of  terrene 
matter  on  the  inside  of  tea-kettles  will  be  convinced 
all  water  should  be  boiled  before  drunk,  if  their 
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wish  to  avoid  being  afflicted  with  gravel  and  8tone> 
&c.  &c. 

229.  To  purify  the  muddy  Water  of  Rivers  or  Pits. 

Make  a  number  of  holes  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
tub  ;  lay  some  clean  gravel  thereon,  arid  above  this 
some  clean  sand ;  sink  this  tub  in  the  -  river  or  pit, 
so  that  only  a  few  inches  of  the  tub  will  be  above  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  the  river  or  pit  water  will  fil- 
ter through  the  sand,  and  rise  clear  through  it  to  the 
level  of  the  water  on  the  outside,  and  will  be  pure 
and  limpid.       . 

230.  Method  of  making  putrid  Water  sweet  in  a 

Night* s  Time, 

Four  large  spoonfuls  of  unslacked  lime  put  into  a 
^  puhchedn  of  ninety  gallons  of  putrid  water,  at  sea, 
will^  in  one  night,  make  it  as  clear  and  sweet  as  the 
best  spring  water  just  drawn :  but  unless  the  water 
is' afterwards  ventilated  sufficiently  to  carbonize  the 
Kme,  it  will  be  a  lime  water.  Three  ounces  of  pure 
uiislacked  lime  should  saturate  ninety  gallons  of 
water. 

231.  To  prevent,  the  Freezing  of  Water  in  Pipes 

in  the  Winter  Time. 

By  tying  up  the  ball-cock,  during  the  frost,  the 
freezing  of  pipes  will  often  be  prevented;  in  fact, 
it  will  always  be  prevented  where  the  main  pipe  is 
higher  than  the  cistern  or  other  reservoir,  and  the 
pipe  is  laid  in  a  regular  inclination  from  one  to  the 
other,  for  then  no  water  can  remain  in  the  pipe ;  or 
if  the  main  is  lower  than  the  cistern,  and  the  pipe 
regularly  inclines,  upon  the  supply's  ceasing,  tne 
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pipe  will  immediately  exhtuit  ittelf  into  the  main. 
V^ere  water  is  in  the  pipes,  if  each  cock  is  left  a 
little  dripping,  this  circulation  of  the  water  willfr^ 
quently  prevent  the  pipes  from  being  frozen. 

252.         Easy  Method  of  purifying  Water. 

Take  a  common  garden  pot,  in  the  midst  of  which 
place  a  piece  of  wicker  work;  on  this  spread  a  layer 
of  charcoal  of  four  or  five  inches  in  thickness,  and 
above  the  charcoal  a  quantity  of  sand.  The  sur&ce 
of  the  sand  is  to  be  covered  with  paper  pierced  fiill 
of  holes^  to  prevent  the  water  from  making  channels 
in  it.  This  filter  is  to  be  renewed  occasionally*  By 
this  process,  which  is  at  once  simple  and  economics!, 
every  person  is  enabled  to  procure  pure  limpid  water 
at  a  yexy  trifling  expense. 

233.  To  purify  River  or  any  other  muddy  JFaier, 

Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  a  pint  of  warm 
water,  and  stirring  it  about  in  a  puncheon  of  wattf 
just  taken  from  any  river^  all  the  impurities  will  soon 
settle  to  the  bottom,  and  in  a  day  or  two  it  will  be- 
come as  clear  as  the  finest  spring  water. 

234.  To  make  Sea-  Water  Jit  for  wishing  Linen  at 

Sea. 

Soda  put  into  sea-water  renders  it  turbid ;  the 
lime  and  magnesia  fall  to  the  bottom.  To  make 
sea-water  fit  for  washing  linen  at  sea,  as  much  soda 
must  be  put  in  it,  as  not  only  to  effect  a  complete 
precipitation  of  these  earths,  but  to  render  the  sea- 
water  sufiiciently  lixivial  or  alkaline.  Soda  should 
always  be  taken  to  sea  for  this  purpose. 
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/i35.^       To  make  a  Vessel  for  JiUering  Water. 

Where  water  is  to  be  filtered  in  latge  quantities^ 
as  for  the  purposes  of  a  family,  a  particular  kind  of 
soft,  spon^  stones,  called  filtering-stones,  are  em- 
ployed. Tliesefc  however,  though  the  water  perco- 
lates through  them  very  fine,  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity at  first,  are  liable  to  be  obstructed  in  the  same 
manner  as  paper,  and  are  then  rendered  useless.  A 
better  method  seems  to  be,  to  have  a  wooden  vessel 
}ined  with  lead,  three  or  £Dur  feet  wide  at  top,  but 
tapering  so  as  to  end  in  a  small  orifice  at  the  bottom. 
The  under  part  of  the  vessel  is  to  be  filled  with  very 
rough  sand^  or  gravel,  well  freed  from  earth  by  wasa* 
ing;  over  this  pretty  fine  sand  may  be  laid,  to  the 
depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches,  but  which  must 
likewise  be  well  freed  from  earthy  particles. 

The  vessel  may  then  be  filled  up  to  the  top  with 
water^  pouring  it  gently  at  first,  lest  the  sand  should 
be  too  much  displaced.  It  will  soon  filter  through 
the  sand,  and  run  out  at  the  lower  orifice  ex- 
ceedingly transparent,  and  likewise  in  very  con- 
sidersjiile  quantities.  When  the  upper  part  of  the 
sand  begins  to  be  stopped  up,  so  as  not  to  allow  a 
free  passage  to  the  water,  it  may  occasionally  be 
taken  off,  and  the  earthy  matter  washed  from  it^ 
when  it  will  be  equally  serviceable  as  before. 

236.     The  Turkish  Method  of  Jlltering  Water  by 

Ascension. 

They  m$ike  two  wells,  from  five  to  ten  feet,  or  any 
depth,  at  a  small  distance,  which  have  a  com- 
munication at  the.  bottom.  The  separation  must 
be  of  clay  well  beaten,  or  of  other  substances  im* 
pervious  t<f  water.  The  two  wells  are  then  filled  with 
sand  and  gravel.    The  opening  of  that  into  which 


t£e  water  to  be  filtered  is  to  mnmimbeMnieiriut 
higher  than  that  into  which  the  water  if  to  asccndi 
and  this  must  not  have  sabd  quite  up  to  its  brim, 
that  there  may  be  room  for  die  ^tered  water;  or  it 
may,  by  a  spout,  run  into  a^  vesse)  jriaced  for  diat 
piurpose.  Ine  greater  the  difieronce  Js  betwem  the 
neight  of  the  two  wells,  the  faster  .t^  water  will 
filter ;  but  the  less  it  is,  the  better,  mmded  a  suf- 
ficient quandty  of  water  be  supplied  by  it. 

This  may  be  practised  in  a  cask,  tub.  jar,  or  other 
yessel.  The  water  may  be  conyeyed  to  the  l>ottonii 
by  a  pipe,  the  lowmr  end  "haying  a  sponge  in-it»  or 
the  pipe  may  be  nUed  with  coarse  sand* 

It  is  evident  that  all  such  p^rddes,  which  by  th^ 
gravity  are  carried  down  in  filtxadon  by  descent, 
will  not  rise  with  the  water  in  filtradonbjjr  asceniioD. 
This  ^ght  be  practised  on  board  ships  at  Ibde 
expense. 

237.  To  preserve  Lemon    Juice  during  a  long 

Voltage. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  squeeze  only  sound  finiil^ 
as  a  tainted  lemon  will  endanger  thie  spoiling  V>f  the 
whole  :  the  expressed  juice  must  be  depurated,  by 
standing  a  few  days,  adding  one  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar  to  every  quart  of  lemon  juice ;  filter  it  pretty 
clear ;  then  it  is  to  be  put  into  small  bottles,  none 
of  them  containing  more  than  a  pint  of  juice ;  in  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  a  little  of  the  best  oil  of  olives  is 
to  be  poured,  and  the  cork  well  sealed  over. 

238.  Method  of  preserving  Gtapea,' 

Take  a  cask  or  barrel,  inaccessible  to  the  ex- 
temal  air,  and  put  into  it  a  layer  of  bran,  dried  in  an 
oven,  or  of  ashes  well  dried  and  sifted.  .Upon  this, 
place  a  layer  of  grapes  well  cleaned,  and  gathered 
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in  the  afternoon  of  a  dry  day^  before  they  are 
perfectly  ripe.  Proceed  thus  with  alternate  Uyers 
of  bran  and  grapes,  till  the  barrel  is  full,  taking 
care  that  the  grapes  do  not  touch  each  other,  and 
to  let  the  last*  layer  be  of  bran ;  then  close  the 
barrel,  so  that  the  air  may  not  be  able  to  penetrate, 
which  is  an  essential  point.  Grapes,  thus  packed^ 
will  keep  nine  or  even  twelve  months.  To  restore 
them  to  their  freshness,  cut  the  end  of  the  stalk  of 
each  bunch  of  grapes,  and  put  that  of  white  grapes 
into  white  wine,  and  that  of  the  black  grapes  into 
red  wine,  as  you  would  put  flowers  into  water,  to 
revive  or  keep  them  fr.esh. 

239.  Singular  and  simpie  Manner  of  preserving 
Apples  from  the  Effects  of  Frost,  in  North 
America. 

Apples  being  produced  most  abundantly  in  North 
America,  and  forming  an  article  of  chief  necessity 
in  almost  every  family,  the  greatest  care  is  con- 
stantly taken  to  protect  them  from  frost  at  the 
earliest  commencement  "of  the  winter  season;  it 
being  well  known,  that  apples,  if  left  unprotected, 
are  inevitably  destroyed  by  the  first  frost  which 
occurs.  This  desirable  object,  during  their  long 
and  severe  winters,  is  said  to  be  completely  effected, 
by  only  throwing  over  them  a  thin  linen  cloth  before 
the  approach  of  frost,  when  the  fruit  beneath  is  never 
injured,  how  severe  soever  the  winter  may  happen 
to  prove.  Yet  apples  are  there  usually  kept  in  a 
small  apartment  immediately  beneath  the  roof  of 
the  house,  particularly  appropriated  to  that  purpose, 
and  where  there  is  never  any  fire.  This  is  a  fact  so 
well  known,  that  the  Americans  are  astonished  it 
should  appear  at  all^wonderful,  and  they  have  some 
reason  to  be  so,  when  it  is  considered  that,  through- 
out Germany,  the  same  method  of  preserving  fruit 
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is  universally  practised ;%  from  whence^  probably,  it 
made  its  way  to  North  America.  It  appearsy  that 
linen  cloth  only  is  used  for  this  purpose :  woollen 
cloth,  in  particular,  having  been  experienced  to 
prove  inenectual.  There  seems  abundant  reason 
to  believe,  that  even  potatoes  migh^  be  protected 
from  frost  by  some  such  simple  expedient. 

Remark, — This  article,  as  well  as  the  preceding, 
(to  which  the  principle  seems  very  analogous), 
merits  high  consideration;  and  for  the  same  im- 
portant  reason^  its  capability  of  conducing  to  the 
universal  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the  numerous 
animals  under  our  protection. 

•  • 

240.  To  keep  Oranges  and  Lemons* 

Take  small  sand  and  make  it  very  dry ;  after  it 
is  cold  put  a  quantity  of  it  into  a  clean  vessel; 
then  take  your  oranges,  and  set  a  laying  of  them 
in  the  same,  the  stalk-end  downwards,  so  that  they 
do  not  touch  each  other,  and  strew  in  some  of  the 
sand,  as  much  as  will  cover  them  two  inches  deep; 
tlien  set  your  vessel  in  a  cold  place,  and  you  will 
find  your  fruit  in  high  preservation  at  the  end  of 
several  months, 

24- 1.  Another  Mtthod. 

Freeze  the  oranges,  and  keep  them  in  an  ic^« 
house.  When  to  be  used,  p.ut  them  into  a  vessel 
of  cold  water  till  they  are  thawed.  By  this  means 
they  may  be  had  in  perfection  at  any  season  of  the 
year. 

242#       New  Method  of  preserving  Potatoes, 

The  following  method  of  preserving  potatoes  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  Millington,  to  the  Society  for 
Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor : 
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I  caused  (says  this  gentleman)  three  pounds 
and  a  half  of  potatoes  to  be  peeled  and  rasped ; 
then  put  in  a  coarse  clothe  between  two  boards,  in 
a  napldn  press,  and  pressed  them  into  a  dry  cake, 
hardly  so  thick  as  a  thin  cheese.  They  were  then 
placed  on  a  shelf  to  dry.  There  was  about  a  quart 
of  juice  expressed  from  the  potatoes.  To  this  was 
added  about  a  like  quantity  of  water^  and  in  about 
an  hour  it  deposited  more  than  sixty  grains  of 
white  starch  or  flour,  fit  to  make  pastry.  A  cake 
of  this  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Society.  In 
bulk  it  occupied  only  a  sixth  of  the  compass  of  the 
potatoes :  in  weight  it  had  lost  about  two-thirds  by 
the  process ;  but  the  cake,  when  dressed  with  steam 
or  otherwise,  will  produce  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  food  as  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  potatoes,  pro- 
perly dressed  for  table,  would  do.  Some  potatoes, 
quite  frozen,  have  been  prepared  this  way,  and  the 
cake  was  perfectly  sweet:  whereas  some  of  the 
same  parcel  that  were  lefl,  and  not  pressed,  were 
rotten  and  spoiled  in  a  few  days. 

243.  To  preserve  Potatoes  from  the  Frost. 

If  you  have  not  a  convenient  store-place  for 
them,  dig  a  trench  three  or  four  feet  deep,  into 
wiiich  they  are  to  be  laid  as  they  are  taken  up, 
and  then  covered  with  the  earth  taken  out  of  the 
trench^  raised  up  in  the  middle  like  the  roof  of  a 
house,  and  covered  with  straw,  to  carry  off  the 
rain.  They  will  be  thus  preserved  from  the  frost, 
and  can  be  taken  up  as  they  are  wanted. 

244.  Method  of  recovering'  Frost-bitten  Fruits^and 

f^egetahles. 

This  may  be  done  by  putting  such  fruits  and 
roots,  as  pears,  apples,  potatoes,  &c.  as  have  been 
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penetrated  by  frott,lnto  cold  witer».wlien  a  tlttir 
approachety  and  letting  them  .repiam  in  the  irator 
some  time,  till  by  the  plumpneas  and  faifnesa  of 
the  fruit  and  roots  it  appeara  that  the  par(iciea  of 
the  frott  are  extracted.  Tlua  m^Aod  haa.  been 
often  tried  and  fomid  to  anawer/but  at  the  aame 
time  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  .to  preaero 
these  things  from  the  frosty  as  it  ia  better  to  keep 
off  an  enemy  than  to  be  at 'die  trouble  of  difnag 
him  out. 

245.  To  preierve  Applet* 

Dry  a  glazed  jar  perfectly  well,  put  a  few.pdh-. 
bles  in  the  bottom;  fill  the  jar  with  appleai  woi 
cover  it  with  a  bit  of  wood  made  to  fit  exaotlT; 
and  over  that,  put  a  little  fresh  mortar.  .Ine 
pebbles  attract  the  damp  of  the  apples.  The 
mortar  draws  the  air  from  the  jar,  and  leaves  the 
apples  free  from  its  pressure,  which,  together  with 
the  principle  of  putrefaction  which  the  air  contains, 
are  the  causes  of  decay.  Apples,  kept  thus,  have 
been  found  quite  sound,  fair,  and  juicy,  in  Ji^y. 

246.  A  Method  of  preserving  Fruit  fresh  ail  the 

Year. 

Take  of  saltpetre  one  pound,  of  bole-armeniac 
two  pounds,  01  common  sand,  well  freed  from  its 
earthy  parts,  four  pounds,  and  mix  all  together. 
After  this,  let  the  fruit  be  gathered  with  the  hand 
before  it  be  thorough  ripe,  each  fruit  being  handled 
only  by  the  stalk ;  lay  tnem  regularly,  and  in  order, 
in  a  large  wide-mouthed  glass  vessel;  then  cover 
the  top  of  the  glass  with  an  oiled  paper,  and  carry- 
ing it  into  a  dry  place,  set  it  in  a  box  filled  all 
round,  to  about  four  inches  thickness,  with  the 
aforesaid  preparations,  so  that  no  part  of  the  glass 
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essel  shall  appear,  being  in  a  manner  buried  in 
he  prepared  nitre  ^  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  such 
ruits  may  be  taken  out^  as  beautiful  as  when  they 
rere  first  put  in. 

!4?7.     To  preserve  Hazel  Nuts  in  great  Perfection 

for  many  Months, 

Hazel  nuts  maybe  kept  a  long  time  in  full  kernel 
3y  burying  them  in  earthen  pots,  well  closed,  a  foot 
yc  two  in  the  ground.  They  keep  best  in  gravelly 
yr  sandy  places. 

34-8.     To  preserve  Aromatics  and  other  Herbs, 

The  boxes  and  drawers  in  which  vegetable  mat- 
ters are  kept  should  not  impart  to  them  any  smell 
or  taste ;  and  more  certainly  to  avoid  this,  they 
should  be  lined  with  paper.  Such  as  are  volatile, 
of  a  delicate  texture^  or' subject  to  suffer  from  in- 
sects, must  be  kept  in  well  covered  glasses.  Fruits 
and  oily  seeds,  which  are  apt  to  become  rancid, 
must  be  kept  in  a  cool  and  dry,  but  by  no  means 
in  a  warm  or  moist  place. 

249.  To  preserve  Grapes  till  Winter, 

About  September,  when  grapes  are  nearly  ripe, 
procure  some  bags  made  either  of  crape,  muslin, 
gauze,  or  white  paper. 

Select  some  of  the  best  bunches,  and,  with  a  pair 
of  sharp  narrow-pointed  scissars,  cut  off  all  small 
unripe,  rotten,  mouldy,  or  imperfect  grapes,  espe- 
cially those  eaten  by  flies  or  wasps. 

250.  Substitute  for  Soap,  easily  prepared  in  small 
Quantities,  by  private  Families  in  the  Country, 

Collect,  before  the  time  of  seeding,  thistles, 
nettles,  fern,  and  such  other  weeds  as  usually  m- 
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feat  the  borders  of  high  roads  and  hedges,  and 
burn  them  in  a  large  heap,  gradually,  till  the 
whole  are  consumed,  and  carefully  preserve  the 
ashes  in  a  dry  place>  ready  to  inake  the  ley 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  maldng  a  subsdtute  for 
soap. 

The  requisite  materials  and  utensils  should  be 
prepared,  which  are  but  few  in  number.  They 
consist,  1st,  Of  a  small  tub  of  white  wood,  nine 
inches  in  width,  and  as  many  in  height.  •  This 
tub  should  be  perforated  near  the  bottom ;  its  use 
is  for  mixing  the  leys.  (Were  it  made  of  oak  it 
would  colour  the  leys.)  2d,  A  small  copper  basio, 
with  a  round  bottom,  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  seven 
or  eight  inches  in  depth ;  or  where  this  cannot  be 

Erocured,  an  iron  pot,  or  earthen  vessel,  that  can 
ear  the  fire,  may  be  used.  This  vessel  is  intended 
for  boiling  the  mixture.  Sd,  For  this  small  manu- 
facture are  finally  required  a  skimmer,  a  spatula  of 
white  wood,  and  two  earthen  pans. 

The  materials  necessary  are,  1,  some  good  ashes; 
2,  lime ;  and  3,  oil,  tallow,  or  kitchen  fat. 

251.  Method  of  preparing  the  Leys. 

Take  three  pounds  of  ashes  and  one  pound  of 
lime.  First,  moisten  the  lime  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  in  order  to  slake  it ;  and  after  it  has  com- 
pletely crumbled  down,  mix  with  it  the  ashes,  and 
put  this  mixture  into  the  tub,  having  previously 
spread  a  piece  of  canvas  at  the  bottom ;  carefully 
close  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub ;  afler  which 
pour  upon  the  materials  a  quantity  of  water  suf- 
ficient to  soak  it  well  through,  and  rise  above  it 
in  the  vessel,  to  the  height  of  about  tluree  finger 
breadths.  Then  stir  it  well  with  a  stick,  and  suffer 
it  to  stand  for  some  hours;  then  open  the  hole,  in 
order  to  let  the  ley  run  off,  which  is  collected  and 
kept  by  itself.    This  is  the  first  ley ;  then  again  put 
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fresh  water  in  the  tub,  stir  the  materials  with  a 
stick,  let  them  stand  for  some  hours,  and  then  draw 
off  the  second  ley,  which  is  also  kept  separate ;  the 
third  ley  is  dbtained  in  die  same  manner,  by  pour- 
ing fresh  water  upon  the  remainder  of  the  ashes, 
which  will  now  have  been  sufficiently  exhausted  of 
itfi  saline  particles. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  the  first  ley,  and  of 
kitchen  fat,  tallow,  or  oil,  and  melt  them  together 
in  your  copper  basin,  over  a  gentle  fire,  till  tliey 
are  well  incorporated,  by  constantly  agitating  them 
with  your  wooden  spatula.  When  the  ley  and 
grease  are  well  united,  you  may  add  more  ley  of 
the  second  quality,  and  digest  them  for  some  time 
with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  mixture  is  completed, 
taking  care  to  stir  it  well  all  the  time ;  then  pour  it 
into  your  earthen  pans  to  cool  and  preserve  for  use, 
A  few  trials  will  enable  you  to  make  it  in  a  per- 
fect manner ;  and  a  little  of  this  composition  will 
be  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  soap  for 
family  use.  The  surplus  ley  of  the  stronger  kinds 
may  be  preserved  for  future  use,  and  the  weaker 
ley  will  serve  to  put  upon  fresh  ashes  on  a  future 
occasion ;  or  a  little  of  any  of  these  leys  will  form 
a  useful  steep,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  warm 
water,  for  tne  dirty  plain  linen  mtended  to  be 
washed,  but  will  be  too  strong  for  printed  calicoes 
or  dyed  articles. 

^2.        To  make  Jamaica  Vegetable  Soap. 

This  soap  is  prepared  from  the  great  American 
aloe,  in  the  following  manner  :-*-TheJarge  succu- 
lent leaves  being  cut,  are  passed  between  the 
rollers  of  a  mill,  with  their  point  foremost,  and 
the  juice  being  conducted  into  wide,  shallow  re- 
ceiwetUf  through  a  coarse  cloth  or  strainer,  lies 
expMed  to  a  hot  sun,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  thick 
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consistence.  It  is  then  made  up  into  balls,  with 
ley  ashes,  to  present  i£  from  sticking  to  the  fin* 
gen ;  after  which  it  may  be  kept  for  jean,  and 
serve  for  use,  as  well  as  Castile  soap,  m  washing 
linen;  but  it  has  the  superior  quahty  of  mixing 
and  forming  a  lather  with  salt  water  aa  well  ai 
fresh. 

Another  method  of  preparing  this  soap  is,  by 
cutting  the  leaves  in  pieces,  pounding  them  in  s 
large  wooden  mortar,  and  then  expressing  the 
juice,  which  is  brought  afterwards  to  a  consistence^ 
either  by  the  sun  or  by  boiling.  One  gallon  of 
this  juice,  thus  prepared,  will  yield  about  one 
pound  avoirdupois,  of  a  soft  extract.  It  will  an- 
swer prepared  in  either  of  these  ways,  provided 
the  juice,  before  exposure  to  the  sun  or  fire,  he 
very  carefully  strained  from  the  bruised  fibrei, 
and  other  membrane  of  the  leaves.  The  extnu:t 
must  never  be  compounded  with  tallow,  or  any 
other  unctuous  materials,  for  such  mixtures  de- 
stroy its  effect. 

The  leaves  are  used  for  scouring  pewter  and 
other  kitchen  utensils,  and  also  for  floors. 

253.  To  make  Lady  Derby's  Soap, 

Two  ounces  of  bitter  almonds  blanched,  one 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  tincture  of  benjamin,  one 
pound  of  good  plain  white  soap,  and  one  piece  of 
camphor  the  size  of  a  walnut.  The  almonds  and 
camphor  are  to  be  beaten  in  a  mortar  until  they 
are  completely  mixed;  then  work  up  with  them 
the  tincture  of  benjamin.  The  mixture  being 
perfectly  made,  work  the  soap  into  it  in  the  same 
manner.  If  the  smell  is  too  powerful  of  the  cam- 
phor and  tincture  of  benjamin,  melt  the  soap  by 
the  fire,  and  the  perfume  will  go  off.  This  soap 
haa  been  tried  by  many  persons  of  distinction,  is 
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excellent  in  its  qualities  for  cleansing  the  skin,  and 
will  be  found  greatly  to  assist  the  complexion,  the 
ingredients  being  perfectly  safe,  and  free  from 
those  pernicious  properties  that  are  mostly  incor- 
porated with  other  soap. 

254?.  To  make  British  Herb  Tea. 

Take  of  hawthorn  leaves,  dried,  two  parts ;  sage 
and  balm  one  part ;  mix  these  well  together,  and 
they  will  mak^  an  excellent  and  pleasant  sanative 
tea,  particularly  wholesome  to  nervous  people. 

^5m        British  Substitute  for  Foreign  Tea, 

Betony,  if  gathered  when  just  going  to  flower, 
has  the  taste  of  tea,  and  all  the  good  qualities  of  it, 
without  the  bad  ones,,  and,  moreover,  it  cures  in- 
veterate head-aches. 

256.  Another. 

Make  an  infusion  of  ground  ivy,  which  is  very 
agreeable  in  flavour,  especially  if  you  add  to  it 
a  drop  or  two  of  lemon-juice.  It  is  reported  by 
many,  that  the  habitual  use  of  this  herb  will  cure 
the  most  obstinate  consumption.  It  is  certainly 
a  good  pectoral,  and  when  green  is  fragrant:  if 
mixed  with  a  few  flowers  of  lavender,  it  makes  a 
most  agreeable  liquor  for  summer  use ;  and,  if  ga- 
thered at  a  proper  time,  has  an  agreeable  taste  to 
many,  but  wholesome  to  all,  even  when  dry. 

257.  Another. 

Balm,  or  lemon-balm  alone,  or  with  sage,  is  much 
recommended^  with  a  few  flowers  of  lavender ;  it 
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has  a  most  delicious  flavour  and  taste,  but  is  moit 
agreeable  when  green. 

258.  The  Fwtue$  of  Sage. 

This  valuable  herb  was  held  in  such  high  esteem 
among  the  ancients,  that  they  have  lefb  us  a  Latin 
verse,  which  signifies, 

**  Why  nhould  a  man  die  wkUii  he  hae  eugo  m  U» 

garden  ?" 

It  is  reckoned  admirable  as  a  cordial,  and  to 
sweeten  and  cleanse  the  blood.  It  is  good  ui 
nervous  cases,  and  is  given  in  fevers,  with  a  viev 
to  promote  perspiration.  With  the  addition  of  s 
little  lemon-juice,  it  is  very  grateful  and  coolfaig; 
some  choose  to  take  it  dry,  alleging  that  the  aurftce 
of  the  leaves  of  green  sage  abound  with  animalcnks, 
which  are  very  visible  tnrough  a  microscope ;  and 
so  there  are  in  many  articles  of  common  food ;  but 
we  may  be  assurea,  even  if  this  is  the  case>  that 
as  they  are  nourished  with  the  sage,  they  are  of 
no  harm,  and,  at  all  events,  a  little  hot  water  will 
destroy  them. 

259.  To  prefjent  exceaaive  Thirst  in  Cases  of 
Emergency  at  Sea,  in  the  Summer  Time. 

When  thirst  is  excessive,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
summer  time  during  long  voyages,  avoid,  ifposdUe, 
even  in  times  of  the  greatest  necessity,  the  drinkins  of 
salt  water  to  allay  the  thirst,  but  rather  keep  thmly 
clad,  and  frequently  dip  in  the  sea,  which  wiU 
appease  both  hunger  and  thirst  for  a  long  time^ 
and  prevent  the  disagreeable  sensation  of  swaUow- 
ing  salt  water. 
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260.  To  preserve  Eggs  stmndfor  the  Space  of  Two 

Years. 

For  the  following  process,  for  keeping  and  pre- 
serving eggs  perfectly  sound,  a  patent  was  granted 
in  February,  1791,  to  Mr.  Jayne,  of  Sheffield,  York- 
shire: 

Put  into  a  tub  or  vessel  one  bushel,  Winchester 
measure,  of  quicklime,  thirty-two  ounces  of  salt, 
eight  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  mix  the  same 
together  with  as  much  water  as  will  reduce  the 
composition,  or  mixture,  to  that  consistence,  that 
it  wul  cause  an  egg  put  into  it  to  swim  with  its  top 
just  above  the  liquid:  then  put  and  keep  the  eggs 
therein,  which  will  preserve  them  perfectly  sound 
for  the  space  of  two  years  at  the  least. 

This  method  is  not  the  worse  for  being  simple, 
and  the  still  simpler  one  of  merely  keeping  eggs 
in  salt  is  known  by  many  good  housewives  to  pre- 
serve eggs  quite  sound  for  a  considerable  time. 

261.  Manner  of  preserving  Eggs  perfectly  fresh,  for  . 

Twelve  Months, 

Having  provided  small  casks,  like  oyster  barrels, 
fill  them  with  fresh  laid  eggs ;  then  pour  into  each 
cask,  the  head  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
first  taken  out,  as  much  cold  thick  lime-water  as 
will  fill  up  all  the  void  spaces  between  the  eggs, 
and  likewise  completely  cover  them.  The  thicker 
the  lime-water  is  the  better,  provided  it  will  fill 
up  all  the  interstic.es,  and  be  liquid  at  the  top  of 
the  cask ;  this  done,  lay  on  the  head  of  the  cask 
lightly.  No  farther  care  is  necessary  than  merely 
to  prevent  the  lime  from  growing  too  hard,  by 
adding,  occasionally,  a  little  common  water  on  the 
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surface,  should  it  seem  so  disposed*  and  keeping 
the  casks  from  heat  and  frost.  The  eggs^  when 
taken  out  for  use,  are  to  be  washed  from  the  ad- 
hering lime  with  a  little  cold  water,  when  they  will 
have  both  the  appearance  and  qualities  of  fresh 
laid  eggs,  the  lime  preserving  them  from  ahrinking 
or  putridity. 

262.  Another  Method. 

The  most  simple  and  easy  mode  of  preaervbg 
eggs  is  to  rub  the  outside  of  the  shell,  as  soon  ss 
gathered  from  the  nest,  with  a  little  butter,  or  anjr 
other  grease  that  is  not  fetid.  By  filling  up  the 
pores  of  the  shell,  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  part 
of  the  egg  is  prevented ;  and  either  by  that  meanSi 
or  by  excluding  the  external  air,  which  Fourcroy 
supposes  destroys  the  milkiness  which  most  pemfe 
are  fond  of  in  new-laid  eggs,  that  milkiness  will  oe 
preserved  for  months,  as  perfect  as  when  the  egg 
was  taken  from  the  nest. 

263.  Cream  preserved  in  long  Voyages, 

Mix  with  a  quantity  of  fresh  rich  cream  half  its 
weight  of  white  sugar  in  powder;  stir  the  whole 
well  together,  and  preserve  it  in  bottles  weU  corked. 
In  this  state  it  is  ready  to  mix  with  tea  or  coffee, 
and  has  continued  in  good  condition  during  a  voyage 
to  America. 

264.  To  mahe  artificial  Asses'  Milk. 

Two  ounces  of  pearl  barley,  two  ounces  of  harts- 
horn shavings,  three  ounces  of  Eringo  root  can- 
died, nine  garden  snails ;  boil  these  in  six  quarts  of 
spring  water  till  it  comes  to  three ;  put  two  spoons- 
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ful  of  cow's  milk  into  half  a  pint  of  the  aboye, 
and  drink  it  lukewarm  about  half  an  hour  before 
you  rise  in  the  morning. 

N.  B.— You  may  leave  out  the  snails  if  you  do 
not  like  them>  but  it  is  best  to  use  them. 

265.  To  free  Molasses  from  their  sharp  Taste,  and  to 
render  them  fit  to  be  used  instead  of  Sugar* 

Take  twenty-four  pounds  of  molasses,  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  water,  and  six  pounds  of  charcoal, 
coarsely  pulverized :  mix  them  in  a  kettle^  and  boil 
the  whole  over  a  slow  wood  fire.  When  the  mixture 
has  boiled  half  an  hour,  pour  it  into  a  flat  vessel,  in 
order  that  the  charcoal  may  subside  to  the  bottom : 
then  pour  off  Xhh  liquid,  and  place  it  over  the  fire 
once  more^  that  the  superfluous  water  may  eva- 
porate, and  the  molasses  be  brought  to  their  former 
consistence.  Twenty-four  pounds  of  molasses  will 
produce  twenty-four  pounds  of  syrup. 

This  method  has  been  employed  on  a  large  scale, 
with  the  happiest  effects;  the  molasses  become 
sensibly  milder,  and  can  be  employed  in  many 
articles  of  food;  though  in  dishes,  where  milk  is 
used,  or  for  cordials  mixed  with  spices,  sugar  is  to 
be  preferred. 

266.  To  destroy  Bugs. 

Take  of  the  highest  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
•  (vi^.  lamp  spirits)  that  will  burn  all  away  dry,  and 
leave  not  the  least  moisture  behind,  half  a  pint : 
new  distilled  oil,  or  spirits,  of  turpentine,  half  a 
pint;  mix  them  together,  and  break  into  it,  in 
amall  bits,  half  an  ounce  of  camphor ;  which  will 
dissolve  in  a  few  minutes;  shake  them  well  to- 
gether, and  with  a  sponge,  or  a  brush,  dipt  in  some 
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of  it,  wet  very  well  the  bed  or  furniture  wherein 
these  vermin  harbour  and  breed,  and  it  will  infallibly 
kill  and  destroy  both  them  and  their  nits,  although 
they  swarm  ever  so  much.  But  then  the^  bed  or 
furniture  must  be  well  and  thoroughly  wet  with  it 
(the  dust  upon  them  beine  first  brushed  and  shook 
off)»  by  which  means  it  will  neither  staiB,  soil,  nor  ib 
the  least  hurt  the  finest  silk  or  damask  bed  that  is. 
The  quantity  here  ordered  of  this  curious  neat 
white  mixture,  which  costs  about  a  shilling,  will 
rid  any  one  bed  whatever,  though  it  Bwaims  with 
bugs.  l>o  but  touch  a  live  bug  with  a  drop  of  it, 
and  you  will  find  it  die  immediately ;  if  any  should 
happen  to  appear,  afler  once  using,  it  will  only  be 
for  want  of  well  wetting  the  lacing,  &c«  of  the  oed, 
or  the  foldings  of  the  linings  or  curtains^  Bear  the 
rings,  or  the  joints,  or  holes  in  and  about  the  bed, 
or  head-board,  wherein  the  bugs  or  nits  nestle  and 
breed,  and  then  their  being  well  wet  altogether 
again,  with  more  of  the  same  mixture,  which  dries 
in  as  fast  as  you  use  it,  pouring  some  of  it  into  the 
joints  or  holes  where  the  sponge  or  brush  cannot 
reach,  will  never  fail  absolutely  to  destroy  them 
all.  Some  beds^  that  have  much  wood-work,  can 
hardly  be  thoroughly  cleaned  without  being  first 
taken  down ;  but  others  that  can  be  drawn  out,  oi 
that  you  can  get  well  behind  to  be  done  as  it  should 
be,  may. 

iVo^e.— The  smell  this  mixture  occasions  will  be 
gone  in  two  or  three  days,  which  is  yet  very  whole- 
some, and  to  many  people  agreeable.  You  must 
remember  always  to  shake  the  liquor  together  very 
well  whenever  you  use  it,  which  must  be  in  the 
daytime,  not  by  candlelight,  lest  the  subtlety  of  th^ 
mixture  should  catch  the  flame  as  you  are  using  it^ 
and  occasion  damage. 
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267.  Another  Method. 

The  risk  of  bugs  in  a  large  city  is  inevitable;  the 
clothes-boxes  of  servants,  the  going  to  a  public 

Clace  or  in  a  public  carriage,  or  the  insect  being 
lown  against  the  apparel  while  walking  the  streets, 
may  introduce  it  into  the  house.  But  to  cleanly 
people,  whose  beds  are  examined,  and  the  joints 
oilea  with  pure  sweet  oil  three  or  four  times  a 
year,  they  cannot  become  troublesome;  except 
what  no  person  can  be  secure  against,  they  should 
succeed  m  the  occupation  of  a  house,  a  filthy, 
though  perhaps  a  very  fine  predecessor,  who  has 
permitted  the  animal  to  entrench  itself  in  the  walls 
and  the  ceiling. 

In  such  a  situation  the  chimney  and  the  windows 
were  pasted  up  air-tight,  and  after  a  mixture  of 
powder  of  brimstone  and  saltpetre  (as  used  by  the 
makers  of  vitriolic  acid),  was  set  fire  to  with  proper 
precaution,  in  an  earthen  pan  and  sand,  the  doors 
were  shut,  and  the  joints  pasted  up.  The  remedy^ 
and  in  such  a  case  it  was  thought  proper  to  fumigate 
all  the  rooms,  was  effectual.  Coloured  hangings^ 
&C.  which  the  gas  might  hurt,  were  removed :  to 
the  bedding  and  to  wood  it  does  no  injury. 

There  is  however  some  difficulty  in  forming  such 
a  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid  gas,  which  is  heavy  and 
not  very  expansible,  as  completely  to  penetrate  the 
crevices  of  the  room  in  which  the  insects  harbour. 
As  the  oxymuriatic  gas  is  at  least  as  strong  a 
poison  to  animals  as  the  vitriolic,  there  is  no  reason . 
to  anticipate  that  it  is  not  equally  so  to  the  bug, 
and  it  is  much  more  easily  applied  and  more  ex- 
pansible. It  is  likely  to  answer,  but  t^ere  has  been 
no  similar  opportunity  of  trying  it.  Poloured  hang- 
ings should  be  removed^  as  though  Ihat  gas  wul 
not  affect  completely  oxidated  metallic  dyes,  it  will 
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bleach  or  whiten  the  vegetable  colours.  After  some 
hours*  fumigation,  the  doors  and  windows  should  be 
thrown  open,  without  breathing,  or  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, the  air  of  the  rooms.  The  remaining  gas  will 
then  be  dissipated  more  quickly  than  the  vitiiolict 

268.  Plate  Powder. 

In  most  of  the  articles  sold  as  plate  powders, 
under  a  variety  of  names,  there  is  an  mjurious 
mixture  of  quicksilver^  which  is  said  sometimes  so 
far  to  penetrate  and  render  silver  brittle,  that  it 
will  even  break  with  a  fall.  Whitening,  pnmerihr 
purified  from  sand^  applied  wet,  and  rubbed  till 
dry^  is  one  of  the  easiest,  safest,  and  certainly  the 
cheapest  of  all  plate  powders :  jewellers  and  8llve^ 
smiths,  for  small  articles,  seldom  use  any  thing 
else.  If,  however,  the  plate  be  boiled  a  little  in 
water,  with  an  ounce  of  calcined  hartshorn  in 
powder  to  about  three  pints  of  water,  then  drained 
over  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  boiled,  and  after- 
wards dried  by  the  fire,  while  some  soft  linen  rags 
are  boiled'  in  the  Miquid  till  they  have  wholly  im- 
bibed it,  these  rags  will,  when  dry,  not  only  assist 
to  clean  the  plate,  which  must  afterwards  be  rubbed 
bright  with  leather,  but  also  serve  admirably  for 
cleaning  brass  locks,  finger-plates,  &c. 

269.  Usefulness  of  Clivers,  or  Goose  Groses 

Young  geese  are  very  fond  of  the  branches  of 
4  this  plant ;  the  seeds  may  be  used  instead  of  co£fee. 
The  expressed  juice  of  the  stem  and  leaves,  taken 
to  the  amount  of  four  ounces  night  and  morning, 
is  very  efficacious  in  removing  many  of  those  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  which  are  called,  though  im- 
properly, scorbutic :  but  it  must  be  continued  for 
several  weeks. 
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270.  Important  Uses  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Vine. 

From  experiments  made  by  Sir  James  Hall,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  dried 
in  the  shade,  make  an  excellent  and  extremely 
wholesome  tea,  though  differing  in  taste  and  flavour 
from  that  commonly  used.  Besides,  also  being 
admirably  calculated  for  making  vinegar,  the  prun- 
ings  of  tne  vine,  on  being  bruised  and  put  into  a 
vat  or  mashing  tub,  and  boiling  water  poured  on 
them,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  malt,  will 
produce  a  liquor  of  a  fine  vinous  quality;  wHich^ 
being  fermented,  forms  a  substitute  for  beer ;  and 
which,  on  being  distilled,  produces  a  good  spirit  of 
the  nature  of  brandy. 

271.  Valuable  Properties  of  Cherry^Tree  Gum» 

The  gum  that  exudes  from  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  cherry-tree  is  equal  to  gum-arabic.  Has- 
selquist  relates  that,  during  a  siege,  Qiore  than 
an  hundred  men  were  kept  alive  for  two  months 
nearly,  without  any  other  sustenance  than  a  little 
of  this  gum  taken  into  the  mouth  sometimes,  and 
suffered  gradually  to  dissolve. 

272.  Valuable  Properties  of  the  Helianthus  Annuus^ 

or  Sun  Flower. 

The  seeds  afford  a  good  eatable  oil ;  the  stalks 

fotashy  when  burned  Tike  those  of  Turkish  corn. 
^om  the  large  quantity  of  pith  in  the  stalks,  paper 
may  be  made. 

The  young  stalks  are  eaten  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Main>  as  greens ;  and  the  old  are  used  as  fire-^wood«. 
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273,  Fly  fFater. 

Most  of  the  fl^-waten,  and  other  prerarations 
commonly  sold  K>r  the  destruction  of  flies,  are 
variously  duBguised  poisons^  dangerous  and  evoi 
fatal  to  the  human  species ;  such  as  solutions  of 
mercury,  arsenic,  &c.  mixed  with  honey  or  syrup. 
The  following  preparation,  howeyer,  wiUiout  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  children,  or  other  incautious 
persons,  is  not  less  fatal  to  flies  than  even  a  solution 
of  arsenic.  Dissolve  two  drachms  of  the  extract  of 
quassia  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  $  and  adding 
a  little  sugar  or  syrup,  pour  the  mixture  on  plates. 
To  this  enticing  food  the'flies  are  extremely  partial^ 
and  it  never  fails  to  destroy  them. 

S?^.     To  make  a  wholesome  Food  of  Cashew  Nnts. 

Cashew  nuts  may  be  prepared  as  food,  by  blanch- 
ing them  with  hot  water  to  wash  off  the  caustic  oil| 
or  roasting  them  in  a  pot  like  coffee ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  smoke,  which  is  very  acrid. 
They  may  also  be  prepared  by  sticking  them  on  a 
fork,  and  burning  them  at  a  candle.  The  oil  of  the 
shell  is  abundant,  and  thoroughly  roasts  the  kernel 
within.  The  kernel  of  the  fresh  cashew  nut  is  madcf 
into  an  emulsion,  like  almonds,  and  universally  used 
in  the  West  Indies. 

275.     Curloufi  small  Cakes  of  Incense  for  perfitming 

Apartments. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  lignum  rhodium,  and 
anise,  in  powder,  with  a  little  powder  of  dried 
Seville  orange-peel,  and  the  same  of  gum  benzoin, 
or  benjamin,  and  beat  all  together  in  a  niarhle 
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mortar.  Then,  adding  some  gum  dragon,  or  tra- 
gacanthy  dissolved  in  rose-water,  put  in  a  little 
civet;  beat  the  whole  again  together,  make  up  this 
mixture  into  small  cakes,  and  place  them  on  paper 
to  dry.  One  of  these  cakes  being  burnt  in  the 
largest  apartment,  will  diffuse  a  most  agreeable 
odour  through  the  whole  room. 

276.    E99ence  of  Soap  for  Shaving  or  tasking 

Hands,  * 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fine  white  soap  in 
thin  slices,  and  add  thereto  two  ounces  of  salt  of 
tartar ;  mix  them  well  together,  and  put  this  mix- 
ture into  one  quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  in  a  bottle 
which  will  hold  double  tne  quantity  of  the  ingre- 
dients ;  tie  a  bladder  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
and  prick  a  pin  through  the  bladder ;  set  it  to. digest 
in  a  gentle  heat,  and  shake  the  contents  from  time 
to  time,  taking  care  to  take  out  the  pin  at  such 
times  to  allow  passage  for  the  air  from  within; 
when  the  soap  is  dissolved,  filter  the  liquor  through 
paper,  to  free  it  from  impurities ;  then  scent  it  ^th  ' 
a  httle  bergamot  or  essence  of  lemon.  It  will  have 
the  appearance  of  fine  oil,  and. a  small  quantity  will 
lather  with  water  like  soap,  and  is  much  superior  in 
use  for  washing  or  shaving. 

■  • 

!^7.     Composition  for  Shavings  without  the  Use  of 

•Razor,  Soap,  or  fVater. 

Mix  one  pint  and  a  half  of  clear  lime-water,  two 
,  ounces  of  gmn-arabic,  half  an  ounce  of  insinglass, 
an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  cochineal,  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  turmeric-root  (made  into  powder),  an 
eighth  of  an  ounce  of  salt  of  tartar,  and  im  eighth 
ofan  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  together :  boil  them 
for  one  hour  at  least  (stirring  up  the  mixture  during 
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the  whole  time  of  boiling,  and  be  careful  not  to  let 
it  boil  over),  clear  it  Uirough  a  neve;  then  add 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  pumice-Btone,  finely  pal* 
▼erized;  mix  the  whole  together  with  the  handi, 
into  one  cake,  by  the  assiBtance  of  the  white  of 
two  eggi,  well  stirred  up.  Then  divide  the  cake, 
so  made,  into  twelve  smaller  cakes ;  dry  them  in 
the  open  air  for  three  days ;  put  them  into  an  oven 
of  moderate  heat,  for  twentv-four  hours,  when  they 
will  be  completely  dry  and  fit  for  use.  Apply  thenif 
with  a  gentle  friction,  to  the  beard,  and  they  will 
produce  the  complete  effect  of  shaving,  by  rubbing 
off  the  hair. 

278.  Economical  Mode  of  cutting  CauRflowor. 

Instead  of  cutting  off  the  whole  head  of  a  caoli- 
flower,  leave  a  part  on,  of  the  size  of  a  gooseberry, 
and  all  the  leaves:  second,  and  even  third  heads 
will  be  formed,  and  thus  they  may  be  eaten  for 
two  or  three  months ;  when,  at  present,  by  cutting 
the  head  completely  off,  the  bed  of  cauliflowen 
are  gone  in  two  or  three  weeks.  They  should  be 
planted  in  good  moist  ground,  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  celery, 

279.  Necessary  Hints  to  those  who  use  Coppor 

Vessels  for  culinary  Purposes, 

In  domestic  economy,  the  necessity  of  keeping 
copper  vessels  always  clean  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged; but  it  may  not  perhaps  be  so  generally 
known,  that  fat  and  oily  substances,  and  vegetable 
acids,  do  not  attack  copper  while  hot;  aAd,  there- 
fore, that  if  no  liquid  be  ever  suffered  to  grow  cold 
in  copper  vessels,  those  utensils  may  be  used  for 
every  culinary  purpose,  with  perfect  safety. 

Dr.  Johnstone  relates  the  shocking  case  of  three 
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in  who^  died,  after  excruciating  sufferings,  in 
isequence  of  eating  some  victuals  prepared  in 
unclean  copper  on  board  the  Cyclops  frigate.—* 
irty-three  other  men  became  ill,  and  were  put 
on  the  sick-list,  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the 
ae  cause. 

Dr.  Percival  gives  an  account  of  a  young  lady 
lo  amused  herself,  while  her  hair  was  dressing, 
th  eating  samphire  pickle  impregnated  wiUi 
pper.  She  soon  complained  of  pain  in  the  sto- 
ich,  and  in  five  days  vomiting  commenced,  which 
s  incessant  for  two  days.  After  this  her  stomach 
3ame  prodigiously  distended ;  and  in  nine  days 
er  eatmg  the  pickle,  death  relieved  her  from  her 
Ferings. 

[).  ■  To  prevent  Lamps  from  being  pernicious  to 
Asthmatic  Persons,  or  others,  liable  to  Com" 
plaints  of  the  Chest. 

Let  A  sponge,  three  or  four  inches  ip  diameter, 
moistened  with  pure  water,  and  in  that  state 
suspended  by  a  string  or  wire,  exactly  over  the 
ne  of  the  lamp,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches ; 
B  substance  will  absorb  all  the  smoke  emitted 
ring  the  evening,  or  night,  after  which  it  should 
rinsed  in  warm  water,  by  which  means  it  will  be 
lin  rendered  fit  for  use. 

1.     To  make  economical  fFicksfor  Lamps. 

When  using  a  lamp  with  a  flat  wick,  if  you  take 
>iece  of  clean  cotton  stocking,  it  will  answer  the 
ipose  as  well  as  the  cotton  wicks  which  are  sold 
Ine  shops. 

2*        Economical  Use  of  Roots  of  Trees. 

[n  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  trees 
\  cut  down  above  the  surface  of  the  ea/th,  leaving 
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the  stumps  an  incambmiQe  fo  die  gnnadt  wkm 
they  mignt  be  rooted  up  to  advantigi^  if  need  h 
the  following  manner  i— Dig  out  theee  bnt-cndib 
or  ttumpf,  and  with  a  common  angre^  bore  a  hole 
in  their  centre,  about  aiz  or  nine  indies  deep»  into 
which  put  a  charge  of  powder  of  three  or  fimr 
inches;  then  fill  up  the  spnee  above  it  bjr  an  inm 
screw  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  pot  a  qddc 
match;  of  about  eighteen  indes  loog^  into  tlw 
hollow  of  the  screw*  and  set  fire  thereto,  tad  re- 
tire; the  explosion  will  split  the  log  or  stomp  into 
various  pieces,  in  one  of  wfaidi  the  screw  wm  be 
found  retained.  Much  valuable  fiid  may  be  thai 
obtained  from  the  Imot^  roots  of  oaks,  dois,  yeir 
trees,  &c. 

The  screws,  and  other  implements  for  this  par- 
pose^  may  be  seen  at  the  £tociet|r  of  Arts,  in  the 
Adelphi,  or  may  be  purchased  nrom  Mr«  Kiii|^ 
ironmonger,  Foster-lane,  Cheapside.        *  i''*- 

283.     Application  of  the  Roots  of  /%--7Vme^ 

PmeM, 


.  ••• 


The  roots  or  but-ends  of  fir-tree^,  split  In  dMi 
manner  aboye-mentioned,  will  yield  a  considerable. 
quantity  of  pitch  and  tar,  by  the  following  manage 
ment: — Make  a  hole  in  the  earth,  a  tew  in<£es 
deep,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  which  lay  a  coat  of 
clay,  and  therein  pile  the  fir  roots,  split  as  above, 
ana  cut  to  the  length  of  not  more  than  three  feet, 
upon  bars  of  iron  laid  aboye  the  hole,  and  the  logs 
piled  up  at  the  distance  of  half  aninch  firomeach 
other,  and  each  row  laid  crossway  of  the  othef,  to 
any  height  required ;  fire  is  to  be  set  to  the  top  of 
the  pile,  and  as  it  consumes  the  wood,  the  pitch, 
tar,  and  resin,  contained  in  the  wood,  melt  and  ruA 
A'om  it  into  the  hole  below,  and  from  thence  by  a 
small  trench  into  a  large  hole,  made,  several  leet 
deep  in  the  ground^  to  receive  these  products. 
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284.  Useful  Properties  of  Red  Spurge. 

Warts  or  corns  anointed  with  the  juice  of  this 
plant  presently  disappear.  A  drop  of  it  put  into 
the  hollow  of  a  decayed  and  aching  tooth  destroys 
the  nerve,  and  consequently  removes  the  pain. 
Some  people  rub  it  behind  the  ears  that  it  may 
blister,  and  by  that  means  give  relief. 

985.     To  make  Portable  Balls  for  removing  Spots 

from  Clothes  in  general. 

Take  fuller's-earth  perfectly  dried,  so  that  it 
crumbles  into  powder,  moisten  it  with  the  clear 
juice  of  lemons,  and  add  a  small  quantity  of  pure 
pearl-ashes ;  then  work  and  knead  the  whole  care- 
fully together,  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  elastic  paste;  form  it  into  convenient  small 
balls,  and  expose  them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  completely  dried.  In  this 
state  they  are  fit  for  use  in  the  manner  following  :— 
First,  moisten  the  spot  on  your  clothes  with  water, 
then  rub  it  with  the  ball  just  described,  and  suffer 
it  again  to  dry  in  the  sun ;  after  having  washed  the 
spot  with  pure  water,  it  will  entirely  disappear. 

286.     The  Fumes  of  Brimstone  useful  in  removing 
Spot^or  Stains  in  Linen,  S^c. 

If  a  red  rose  be  held  in  the  fumes  of  a  brimstone- 
match,  the  colour  will  soon  begin  to  change,  and, 
at  length,  the  flower  will  become  white.  By  the 
same  process,  fruit-stains  or  iron-moulds  may  be 
removed  from  linen  or  cotton  cloths,  if  the  spots 
be  previously  moistened  with  water.  With  iron-* 
mouldsj  weak  muriatic  acid  is  preferable,  assisted 
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by  heit;  as  by  layipf  the  doth  on  •  tea^fot  or 
kettle,  filled  with  boiling  water* 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  roach  «laiii»  bamtf 
and  flour  of  brimstone,  findy  powdered  together; 
wet  the  paper  a  little,  and  put  a  anaU  quantity  of 
the  powder  on  the  place,  ndbbing  it  getftiy  widi 
your  finger,  and  the  spot  will  disappear. 

288.  Sudst'iiute  for  Soli  of  Sorrel Jir  remomng  lui 

Spots  §md  Irem^moMi. 

Take  six  parts  of  crirstals  of  tartar,  in  powder^ 
three  parts  of  alum,  likewise  pulTerised».aBd  art 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  salt  of  sorrd. 

289.  EjppedUious  Method  oftaJnng  out  SteAts/hm 
Scarlet,  or  Felvet  o/antf  other  Colour* 

Take  soap  wort,  bruise  it,  strain  out  its-juioe^ 
and  add  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  blfu^k  soap.  Wash 
the  stain  with  this  liquor,  suTOrbg  it  to  drylb^weea 
whiles,  and  by  this  method  the  spots  will  in  a  day 
or  two  entirely  disappear. 

290.  To  take  Spots  effectually  out  of  Silk,  Lmoh 

or  fF'oollen.  ■ 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  twelve  drops,  apd  the 
sam^  quantity  of  spirits  of  wine ;  grind  these  with 
an  ounce  of  pipe-maker's  clay,  and  rub  the  spots, 
therewith.  You  are  to  wet  the  composition  when 
you  do  either  silk,  linen,  or  woollen  with  it;  -let  it 
remain  till  dry,  then  rub  it  off,  and  the  spot  or 
spots  will  disappear. 
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True  spirits  of  salts,  diluted  with  water,  will  re- 
move iron-moulds  from  linen;  and  sal-ammoniac, 
with  lime,  will  take  out  the  stains  of  wine. 

291  •     To  take  the  Stains  of  Grease  from  PFooUen  or 

^Silk. 

Three  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  three  ounces  of 
French  chalk,  powdered,  and  five  ounces  of  pipe- 
clay. Mix  the  above  ingredients,  and  make  them 
up  in  rolls  about  the  length  of  a  finger,  and  you 
will  find  a  never-failing  remedy  for  removing  grease 
from  woollen  or  silken  goods. 

N.  B. — It  is  to  be  applied  by  rubbing  on  the 
spot  either  dry  or  wet,  and  afterwards  brushing  the 
place. 

292.  Easy  and  safe  Method  of  discharging  Grease 

Spots  from  fFoollen  Cloths. 

Fullers'  earth,  or  tobacco  pipe-clay^  being  put 
wet  OD  an  oil  spot,  absorbs  the  oil  as  the  water  eva- 
porates, and  leaves  the  vegetable  or  animal  fibres 
of  cloth  clean,  on  being  beaten  or  brushed  out. 
When  the  spot  is  occasioned  by  tallow  or  wax,  it 
is  necessary  to  heat  the  part  cautiously  by  an  iron 
or  the  fire,  while  the  cloth  is  drying.  In  some 
kinds  of  goods,  blotting  paper,  bran,  or  raw  starch, 
may  be  used  with  advantage. 

293.  To  take  out  Spots  of  Ink. 

As  soon  as  the  accident  happens,  wet  the  place 
with  juice  of  sorrel  or  lemon,  or  with  vinegar,  and 
-the  best  hard  white  soap. 

294i.  To  take  Iron-moulds  out  of  Linen, 

Hold  the  iron-mould  on  the  cover  of  a  tankard 
of  boiling  water^  and  rub  on  the  spot  a  little  juice 
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of  sorrel  and  a  little  salt,  and  when  the  cloth  hai 
thoroughly  imbibed  the  juice,  waih  it  in  lee. 

295.  To  take  out  SpoU  om  Silk. 

Rub  the  spots  with  spirit  of  turpentine;  this 
spirit  exhaling,  carries  off  with  it  the  oil  that  causei 
tne  spot. 

296.  To  take  JVax  oui  of  Velvet  of  all  Colowt 

except  Crimiom. 

Take  a  crummy  wheaten  loaf,  cut  it  in  two,  toist 
it  before  the  fire>  and,  while  very  hot,  apply  it  to 
the  part  spotted  with  wax.  Then  apply  another 
piece  of  toasted  bread  hot  as  before,  and  continue 
this  application  till  the  wax  is  entirely  taken  out 

297.  Process  for  preparing  mtrous  Acid  for  fjr- 
tr acting  Stains,  ^cfrom  tanned  Leather. 

Take  half  a  pint  of  water,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
nitrous  acid,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salts  of  lemon. 
Put  the  water  in  a  bottle,  and  add  the  nitrous  acid 
to  it,  and  aflerwards  the  salts  of  lemon ;  when  the 
heat  which  is  caused  by  this  mixture  has  subsided, 
add  halt*  a  pint  of  skimmed  milk ;  shake  them  oc- 
casionally for  three  or  four  days,  and  the  liquor 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

The  Application. — With  a  brush  and  soft  water 
clean  the  surface  of  the  leather  from  all  grease, 
dirt,  &c.  Next  scrape  on  it  a  little  Bath  brick,  or 
white  free  sand ;  add  a  little  of  the  above  liquor, 
and  with  a  brush  scour  it  well,  repeating  this  pro- 
cess till  the  whole  has  been  gone  over ;  then,  with 
a  clean  sponge  and  water,  wash  off  what  remains 
of  the  brick :  leave  the  leather  to  dry  gradually, 
and  it  will  be  of  a  light  new  colour.  If  it  is  wished 
to  be  darker,  brush  it  with  a  hard  brush  a  little 
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before  it  is  dry,  and  it  will  be  of  a  rich  brown 
tinge. 

298.  To  eairact  Grease  Spots  from  Paper, 

Scrape  finely  some  pipe-clay^  the  quantity  of 
which  may  be  easily  determined  on  making  the 
experiment :  lay  thereon  the  sheet  or  leaf,  and  cover 
the  spot  in  like  manner  with  the  clay;  cover  the 
whole  with  a  sheet  of  paper ;  then  apply,  for  a  few 
seconds^  a  heated  ironing  box,  or  any  substitute 
adopted  by  laundresses.  On  using  Indian  rubber 
to  remove  the  dust  taken  up  by  the  grease,  the 
paper  will  be  found  restored  to  its  origmal  degree 
of  whiteness  and  opacity* 

299.  To  remove  Spots  of  Grease  from  Books  and 

Prints. 

After  having  gently  warmed  the  paper  stained 
with  grease,  wax,  oil,  or  any  fat  body  whatever, 
take  out  as  much  as  possible  of  it,  by  means  of 
blotting  paper.  Then  dip  a  small  brush  in  the 
essential  oil  of  i^ell-rectined  spirit  of  turpentine, 
heated  almost  to  an  ebullition  (lor  when  cold  it  acts 
only  very  weakly),  and  draw  it  gently  over  both 
sides  of  the  paper,  which  must  be  carefully  kept 
warm.  This  operation  must  be  repeated  as  many 
times  as  the  quantity  of  the  fat  body  imbibed  by  the 
paper,  or  the  thickness  of  the  paper  may  render 
necessary*  When  the  greasy  substance  is  entirely 
removed,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  following 
method  to  restore  the  paper  to  its  former  white- 
ness, which  is  not  completely  restored  by  the  first 
process.  Dip  another  brush  into  highly  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  and  draw  it,  in  like  manner,  over 
fhe  place  which  was  stained,  and  particularly  round 
the  edgesy  to  remove  the  border,  that  would  still 
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praMDt  ■  lUin.  Bj  employing  these  means,  with 
proper  caution^  the  (pol  will  totally  disappear;  the 
p^Hsr  will  lesume  ita  original  whiteness;  and  if  the 
proceu  bu  been  oaployed  on  a  pan  written  oa 
with  common  ink,  or  printed  with  printer's  ink,  it 
wQl  experience  no  elleration. 

too.      T*   tuke  Spefe   out  o/  Clolhg,   Sl«ffs,  Sili, 
C9U0H,  and  Linen. 

Take  two  quarta  of  spring  water,  put  in  it  a  little 
fine  white  potaah,  about  the  quantity  of  a  walnut, 
end  a  letnon  cut  in  alices ;  mix  these  well  together, 
and  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  sun; 
then  itrain  it  off,  and  put  the  clear  liquid  up  for 
u*e.  This  water  takes  out  nil  spots,  whether  pitch, 
greaWi  or  oil,  as  well  in  hats,  as  cloths  and  stuffs, 
silk  or  cotton,  and  linen.  As  soon  as  the  spotil 
taken  out,  wash  the  place  with  fair  water;  for 
cloths  of  a  deep  colour,  add  to  a  spoonful  of  tbt 
mixture  as  much  fair  water  as  to  weaicea  it. 

Grease  spot«  in  cloth  may  be  removed  by  nsiM 
soap  and  water  with  a  tooth  or  nail  brush,  via 
afterwards  wiping  offthe  lather  with  the  wet  cons 
of  a  towel.  Essence  of  lemon,  or  pure  spirit  of 
turpentine,  will  remove  pitch  from  cloth,  Ac. 

In  woollen  cloth,  an  easier  method  ia  to  scn^ 
off  the  hard  tallow  with  the  edge  of  a  tea-spoo^ 
then  rub  the  part  briskly  with  a  clean  woo)^  rag, 
shifttng  the  rag  as  the  part  becomes  dirty ;  or,  place 
some  blotting  paper  on  the  spot,  and  press  it  with  a 
hot  iron,  occasionally  moving  the  paper, 

301.    Remedy  agtmtt  the  EffecU  of  Ink,  wimjait 
tpUled. 

•  If  the  ink  be  spilled  on  a  ruffle,  or  apron,  Ati 
while  you  have  it  on,  let  one  hold  the  spotted  paif 
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en  his  two  hands  over  a  basin  and  rub  it, 
another  pours  water  gradually  from  a  decan- 
lon  it,  and  let  a  whole  pitcher-full  be  used  if 
lary ;  or  if  the  ruffle,  apron,  &c.  be  at  liberty, 
be  dipped  into  a  basin  filled  with  water,  and 
squeezed  and  dipped  in  again,  taking  care  to 
;e  the  water  in  abundance  every  two  or  three 
ses.  If  the  ink  be  spilled  on  a  green  table 
t,  it  may  immediately  be  taken  out  with  a  tea* 
so  entirely,  that  scarcely  any  water  at  all  shall 
inted  aflerwards,  provided  it  was  only  that  in- 
spilled,  as  the  down  of  the  cloth  prevents  the 
diate  soaking  in  of  the  ink,  or  of  any  othei 
'  (except  oil) ;  but  if  it  have  lain  some  time>  be 
ime  iwer  so  long,  provided  the  place  be  still 
yy  pouring  on  it  fresh  clean  water  by  little  and 
at  a  time,  and  gathering  it  up  again  each  time 
Bt  spoon,  pressing  hard  to  squeeze  it  out  of  the 
into  the  spoon,  you  will  at  last  bring  it  to  its 
al  colour,  as  if  no  such  accident  had  hap- 
L 

To  discharge  Grease  from  Leather, 

»ply  the  white  of  an  egg  to  the  spot,  and  dry  it 
3  sun ;  or,  mix  two  table-spoonsful  of  spirit  of 
intine,  half  an  ounce  of  mealy  potatoes,  and 
of  the  best  Durham  mustard.  Apply  this 
ire^o  the  spot,  and  rub  it  off  when  dry ;  a  little 
:ar  added  renders  it  more  efficacious. 


To  make  excellent  Ink. 

ke  a  pound  of  the  best  Aleppo  galls^  half  a 
d  of  copperas,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  gum- 
C9  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white  sugar- 
y.  Bruise  the  galls,  and  beat  the  other  ingre- 
B  fine ;  and  infuse  them  all  in  three  quarts  of 
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white  wine,  or  rain-water.  Let  this  mixture  stand 
hot  by  the  fire  three  or  four  days ;  and  then  put  it 
on  a  slow  fire  so  as  to  boil.  Stir  it  frequently,  and 
let  it  stand  five  or  six  hours,  till  one  quarter  of  it 
be  evaporated.  When  cold,  strain  it  through  a  dean 
coarse  piece  of  linen ;  bottle,  and  keep  it  tor  use. 

The  communicator  of  this  good  old  receipt  is  con* 
▼inced  that  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  ascertain 
the  due  proportions  of  the  galls  and  copperas^  for 
he  has  found  that,  on  diminishing  or  increasing  thek 
relative  quantities  as  above,  the  ink  has  always  been 
pale ;  but  this  defect  will  sometimes  happen,  if  the 
materials  be  not  of  the  best  kind.  The  quality  of 
the  paper  written  on  will  also  make  a  difference  in 
the  colour  of  the  ink. 

The  grand  secret  in  preparing  this  ink,  which  will 
never  change  its  colour,  if  properly  attended  to, 
though  kept  never  so  long,  consists  in  the  keeping 
it  free  from  that  mouldiness,  which,  in  hot  weather 
particularly,  is  apt  to  form  upon  the  surface.    The 
best  way  is,  to  put  it  into  a  large  glass  bottle,  widi 
a  ground  stopper,  and  to  shake  it  frequently.    If, 
from  a  sudden  heat  of  the  weather,  or  neglect  in 
shaking,  the  mouldiness  should  appear,  eitlier  take 
it  off,  if  in  a  very  small  quantity  and  easily  removed, 
or  otherwise  let  it  accumulate  till  a  thick  crust  be 
formed ;  and  then,  with  a  piece  of  wood,  or  wire 
crooked  at  the  end,  take  it  off  all  at  once.    It  is  very 
usual  to  put  ink  into  an  earthen  or  stone  jar,  which 
is  suspended  to  some  door  that  is  frequently  opened, 
in  order  that  the  ink  may  be  shaken.     But  few  doors 
are  either  regularly  or  sufficiently  agitated  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  formation   of  the  de- 
structive yegetable  substance  or  mouldiness  5  and 
this,  being  once  accumulated,  and  of  course  not 
seen  in  the  jar,  is  shaken  together  with  the  ink,  and 
the  whole  is  spoiled.     You  might  just  as  well  put  a 
quantity  of  rotten  mushrooms  into  a  bottle  of  ink, 
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and  expect  that  it  should  retain  its  virtue.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  bruised  or  powdered  materials 
of  this  receipt  for  making  ink,  if  infused  in  cold 
water  and  well  strained,  will  answer  the  purpose, 
where  it  is  difficult  or  ihconvenient  to  heat  them  as 
before  directed.  If  the  ink  be  required  to  be  more 
black  and  glossy  than  usual,  increase  with  discretion 
the  quantities  of  gum  and  sugar-candy :  but  too  much 
of  them  will  make  the  ink  sticky;  and  which  should 
not  be  used,  where  the  writing  is  made  in  any  fold- 
ing book* 

904?-     To  make  one  Gallon  of  Black  Writing  Ink. 

Into  a  glazed  stone  jar  or  pitcher  put  one  pound  of 
Aleppo  galls^  slightly  bruised ;  then  add  one  gallon 
of  Bain  water,  nearly  of  a  boiling  heat ;  let  these  stand 
together  for  fourteen  days  upon  the  kitchen  hearth, 
or  moderately  warm;  after  that  time  add  four 
ounces  of  green  copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron^  four 
ounces  of  logwood  chips  or  shavings^  one  ounce  of 
alum,  one  ounce  of  sugar-candy,  and  four  ounces  of 
gum-arabic  or  Senegal.  Let  the  whole  remain  ten 
or  twelve  days  longer  in  a  moderate  heat,  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel  slightly  covered  with  paper.  Stir  the 
ingredients  well  with  a  stick  twice  a  day  during  the 
whole  time ;  then  strain  off  the  iiik  through  linen  or 
flannel,  bottle  it,  pour  a  little  brandy  on  the  top  of 
the  ink  in  each  bottle,  then  cork  them  well,  and  Keep 
them  for  use  in  a  place  of  temperate  heat. 

ThiB  ink  may  be  depended  upon  as  excellent, 
durable,  and  preserving  the  writing  all  a  deep  black. 

N.  B. — The  best  gdls  for  the  purpose  are  those 
which  are  dark  coloured,  heavy,  and  free  from  grub 
holes. 

905.  Red  Ink. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  best  Brazil 
wood,  (get  it  in  the  log  if  possible,  and  rasp  or  shave 

H 
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it  yourself),  one  ounce  of  enam  of  tertar,  and  one 
ounce  of  alum ;  boil  these  ingredients  in  a  quart  of 
dear  water  till  half  is  consumedt  then  add  to  theinl^ 
when  filtered  hot,  onefunce  of  gum-arabic  «nd  one 
ounce  of  fine  suear. 
A  little  sfdt  added  irill  pMnrent  it  from  becomiBg 

mouldy. 

> 

906.  To  prevtia  Ititjhm  miulding. 

Half  a  dozen  cloves,  bruised  with  gum-flrabic^ 
are  to  be  put  into  the  bottle.  If  a  very  fine  ink  is 
wanted,  wnite  wine,  or  vinegar  and  wateri  dundftbe 
used  instead  of  water  alone* 

SO?.  To  maU  Iniim  Ink. 

Put  six  lighted  wicks  into  a  dish  of  oil ;  hang  an 
iron  or  tin  concave  cover  over  it  so  as  to  receive  all 
the  smoke ;  when  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soot 
settled  to  the  cover,  then  take  it  off  gently  with  s 
feather  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  mix  it  up  with 
gum  tragacanth  to  a  proper  consistence* 

N.  B.  The  clearest  oil  makes  the  finest  soot, 
consequently  the  best  ink. 

^8.  To  make  China  Ink. 

Take  dried  black  horse-beans,  bum  them  to  a 
powder,  mix  them  up  with  gum-arabic  water,  and 
bring  them  to  a  mass ;  press  it  weU,  and  let  it  dry. 

309.  Substitute Jbr  Indian  Ink. 

Boil  parchment  slips,  or  cuttings  of  slove  leather, 
in  water,  till  it  forms  a  size,  which,  when  cool,  be; 
comes  of  the  consistence  of  jelly ;  then,  having 
blackened  an  earthen  plate,  by  holding  it  over*tht 
flame  of  a  candle,  mix  up,  with  a  camel  hair  pen* 
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cil,  the  fine  lamp-black  thus  obtained,  with  some  of 
the  above  size,  while  the  plate  is  still  warm.  This 
black  requires  no  grinding,  and  produces  an  ink  of 
the  very  colour,  which  works  as  freely  with  the 
pencil,  and  is  as  perfectly  transparent  as  the  best 
Indian  ink ;  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  furnishing 
artists  with  a  substitute  for  that  article,  which  may 
be  prepared  in  situations  where  it  might  be  difficult 
to  obtain  the  ink  itself. 

310,  German  Black  for  Printers, 

Take  the  lees  of  port  wine,  dry  and  bum  them ; 
add  thereto  good  ivory  black;  the  stones  of  cherries, 
plums,  or  other  stone  fruit,  burnt  in  close  vessels, 
and  fine  soft  charcoal  made  from  burnt  willow; 
grind  the  whole  well  together  into  one  mass^  from 
which  the  best  printing  ink  may  be  formed. 

311.  Permanent  Writing  Ink. 

As  common  writing  ink  is  susceptible  of  being  ef- 
faced by  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  as  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  may  be  abused  to  very  fraudulent 
purposes^  th6  following  composition  for  inks,  abso- 
lutely indestructible,  is  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  the  curious. 

Boil  one  ounce  of  Brazil  wood,  and  three  ounces 
of  nut-galls,  in  46  ounces  of  water^  till  (hey  shall 
be  reduced  to  thirty  ounces  in  alL  Pour  this  de- 
coction, while  it  is  yet  hot,  upon  half  an  ounce  of 
sulphate  o^  iron,  or  martial  vitriol^  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
white  sugar.  Afler  these  substances  are  dissolved, 
add  to  the  solution  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of 
ii^digo^  finely  pulverized,  with  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  lamp-black,  very  pure,  of  smoke  black, 
preriously  diluted  in  one  ounce  of  the  best  brandy. 
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The  followioff  receipt  is  itOl  more  liinple :  BoQ 
one  ounce  of  BnniLwood,  with  twelve  ounces  of 
water,  and  half  an  ounce  of. alum;  continue  the 
ebullition  till  the  liquid  mixture  shall  have  beai 
reduced  to  eight  ounces;  then  add  an  ounce  of  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese^  which  has  been  reduced 
by  decantation  to  extreme  fiAeness»  and,  in  mixture 
with  it,  half  an  ounce  of  gum*arabic. 

i?emar^.— The  chief  advantage  of  this  ink  (said 
to  be  proposed  by  Scheyer|  is^  that  it  is  in  part  a 

Srinters  ink;  the  black  oxide  of  manganese^  and 
le  lamp-black,  not  beinff  affected  by  adds,  and 
the  indigo  in  powder  but  slightl^y  so  that  they  nmst 
be  efiaced  by  rubbing  or  washmg  o^  and  not  by 
solution.  The  ink«  however,  is  not  abgdutekm' 
degiructlble,  nor  equal  to  the  common  indeliUe 
ink,  which  may  be  used  qn  paper  as  well  as  silk, 
linen,  and  cotton  cloths. 

312.  Permanent  Red  Ink  for  marking'  Linen. 

This  useful  preparation,  which  was  contrived  by 
the  late  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Smellie,  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  was  originally  a  printer  in  that  citj) 
may  be  used  either  with  types,  a  h&ir  pencil,  or 
even  with  a  pen.  Take  half  an  ounce  of  vermiHoDi 
and  a  dram  of  salt  of  steel ;  let  them  be  finely  levi- 
gated with  linseed  oil,  to  the  thickness  or  limpidity 
required  /or  the  occasion.  This  ha^  not  only  a  very 
good  appearance ;  but  will,  it  is  said,  be  found  per- 
fectly to  resist  the  effects  of  acids,  as  well  as  of  all 
alkaline  leys.  It  may  be  made  of  other  colours,  by 
substituting  the  proper  articles  instead  of  vermihoo* 

313.  To  make  Sympatketic  or  Invisible  Ink* 

Let  quick-lime  be  quenched  in  common  water, 
and  while  quenching  let  some  red  orpiment  be 
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added  to  it,  (this^  however^  ought  to  be  done  by 
placing  warm  ashes  under  it  for  a  whole  day),  and 
let  the  liquor  be  filtered  and  preserved  in  a  glass 
bottle  well  corked.  ITien  boil  litharge  of  gold, 
well  pounded,  for  half  an  hour,  with  vinegar,  in 
a  brass  vessel,  and  filter  the  whole  through  paper, 
and  preserve  it  also  in  a  bottle  closely  corked.  If 
you  write  any  thing  with  this  last  water,  with  a 
clean  pen,  the  writing  will  be  invisible  when  dry ; 
but  if  it  be  washed  over  with  the  first  water,  it  will 
become  instantly  black.  And  it  is  wonderful,  that 
though  sheets  of  paper  without  number,  and  even 
a  board,  be  placed  between  the  invisible  writing 
and  the  second  liquid,  it  will  have  the  same  effect, 
and  turn  the  writing  black,  penetrating  the  wood 
and  paper^  without  leaving  any  traces  of  its  action, 
which  IS  certainly  surprising. 

314.  To  make  Stuchum,  or  Perpetual  Ink  of  the 

Ancients,  for  writing  on  Stone. 

• 

This  ink,  or  stuchum,  as  it  was  formerly  called, 

is  made  by  mixing  about  three  parts  pitch  with  one 
of  lamp-blacky  which  are  to  be  incorporated  by 
melting  the  pitch  into  the  lamp-black.  This  com- 
position they  used  in  a  mehed  state,  by  filling  up 
the  letters  previously  marked  on  stones,  which 
would,  unless  any  extraordinary  violence  was  used, 
endure  as  long  as  the  stone  itself. 

315.  Permanent  Ink* 

100  grains  of  lunar  caustic,  thre^  grains  of  sap 
green,  and  one  ounce  of  rain  water;  all  mixed 
together. 

316*       Liquid  Pounce  to  prepare  the  Linen, 

One  ounce  of  prepared  soda,  and  two  drams  of 
gum-arabic  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  rain  water. 


'* '.  '^ . 


S17.        PemummU  Ink  fir  uuartkf  lAmtu 

Take  of  lunar  caustic,  (now  called  mrgmHm  »- 
ir9ium)f  one  drachm;  weak  aolutioii»  or  tincture  of 
gallsy  two  drachmi.  The  doth  must  be  wetted  fint 
with  die  following  liquid,  via.  salt  of  tartar,  one 
ounce ;  water,  one  ounce  And  a  half;  and  itnuutbe 
made  perfectly  dry  before  it  is  written  vqpon. 

318.  T9  wmke  Ink. 

One  ounce  of  bruised  galls,  half  an  -ounce  of 
copperas,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum-arabici 
and  one  pint  of  water.  Shake  it  frequently  for  a 
week. 

319.  Secret  Metkait  9f  fFriting. 

A  letter  of  cominon  business  may  be  interlmedy 
by  writing  with  sal-ammoniac  dissolved  in  water> 
or  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon:  tihese  letters  will 
not  be  visible  till  they  are  held  by  the  fire ;  but  a 
letter  so  written  will,  in  a  short  time,  discover  itself 
from  the  corroding  acid  and  moisture  of  the  liquid. 
So  a  letter,  written  with  dissolved  alum,  will  not 
be  discernible  till  the  paper  be  dipped  in  water. 

A  letter  may  be  written  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; 
but  when  the  letters  are  quite  dry,  the  paper  must 
be  blackened  all  over  with  ink,  and  the  confederate, 
by  scraping  the  paper  gently  with  a  knife,  will  ex- 
pose the  letters  written  with  an  egg,  while  the  rest 
of  the  p^tper  continues  black, 

320.  An  artificial  Water  far  writing  Letters  of 

Secrety, 

Take  copperas,  finely  powdered,  put  a  little 
thoreof  into  a  new  ink-horn,  pour  clean  water  on 
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it ;  and  after  it  has  stood  a  little  while,  write  there- 
with, either  on  vellum  or  parchment,  and  the 
writing  cannot  be  seen  any  other  way  than  by 
drawing  the  ^letters  through  a  water  thus  pre- 
pared :-^Take  a  pint  of  water,  put  into  it  one 
ounce  of  powdered  galls,  temper  it  together,  and 
strain  it  through  a  cloth ;  put  the  water  into  a  dish 
that  is  wide  enough,  and  draw  your  writing  through 
it,  and  you  will  read  it  as  you  do  other  writings ; 
and  to  make  the  secret  contents  less  liable  to 
suspicion,  you  may  write  on  the  contrary  side  of 
the  paper  or  parchment,  with  black  writing  ink, 
matters  of  less  consequence. 

321.  Another, 

Take  flake-white,  or  any  other  whitening,  and 
dilute  it  in  water  impregnated  with  gum  adragant. 
If  you  write  with  this  liquor  the  writing  will  not  be 
perceivable,  unless  you  hold  the  paper  to  the  sun 
■or  the  light  of  a  candle.  The  reason  why  it  is  so, 
is,  that  the  rays  of  light  do  not  pass  with  the  same 
facility  through  the  letters,  formed  with  tliis  liquor, 
as  through  the  other  parts  of  the  paper. 

322.  To  write  both  blue  and  red  Letters  at  once  with 
the  same  Ink  and  Pen,  and  upon  the  same  Paper. 

Take  the  quantity  of  a  hazel  nut  of  litmus  blue 
to  three  spoonsful  of  conduit  water,  wherein  some 
gum-arabic  is  dissolved,  and  when  it  has  settled 
3ie  space  of  an  hour,  if  you  write  with  it,  you  will 
have  letters  of  a  perfect  blue ;  and  if  you  dip  a 
hair  pencil  in  the  juice  of  lemons,  and  moisten 
some  part  of  the  paper  therewith,  afterwards  letting 
it  dry  again,  and  then  write  upon  the  place  where 
the  juice  of  lemons  w^s  laid  with  the  blue  ink,  the 
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letten  will  guddenly  become  red|  md  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  paper  they  will  be  Uae. 

SOS.    To  write  different  CdmrempcmthtmmePefm 

wUk  the  Juke  o/Fiokte. 

Dip  a  camd-hair  pencil  in  diluted  epirift  of  vitrioli 
or  any  other  acid,  run  it  over  part  of  the  papery 
and  when  it  is  dry  write  upon  it  with  a.pen  o^ped 
in  the  juice  of  violets,  ana  the  writing  will  imme- . 
diately  turn  to  a  fine  red.— -If  you  write  with  pure 
violet-juice,  you  have,  a  viplet  blue^-^By  nuuiinff 
the  otheV  part  of  the  paper  over  with  a  hair-pa^ 
dipped  in  any  alkaline  salt,  as  salt  of  wormwood 
dissolved  in  water,  and  writing  upon  the  same, 
when  dry,  with  violet-juice,  you  have  a  very  fine 
green.  Writing  upon  tincture  of  steel  with  violet- 
juice  you  have  a  black.  If  you  write  witih  the. 
juice  of  violets,  and  rub  on  one  part  of  the  writing 
spirit  of  vitriol,  and  on  the  other  spirit  of  hartshorn, 
or  salt  of  wormwood  dissolved,  you  have  red  and 
green.  When  the  writing  is  held,  to  the  fire  it  be- 
comes yellow. 

324.     Method  of  forming  Letters  of  Gold  an  Paper, 
and  for  Ornaments  of  ff^riting. 

Pulverize  gum-ammoniac,  and  dissolve  it  in  water, 
previously  impregnated  with  a  little  gum-arabic  and 
some  juice  of  garlic.  The  gum-ammoniac  will  not 
dissolve  in  water,  so  as  to  form  a  transparent  fluid, 
but  produces  a  milky  appearance ;  with  the  liquor 
thus  prepared,  draw  with  a  pencil  or  write  wim  a 
pen,  on  paper  or  vellum,  the  intended  figure  or 
letters  of  the  gilding ;  suffer  the  paper  to  dry,  and 
then,  or  any  time  afterwards,  breathe  on  it  till  it  be 
moistened,  and  immediately  lay  leaves  of  goId>  <w 
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parts  of  leaves  cut  in  the  most  advantageous  manner, 
in  order  to  save  the  gold,  over  the  parts  drawn  or 
wn'tten  upon,  and  press  them  gentlv  on  the  paper, 
with  a  ball  of  cotton  or  soft  leather;  when  the 

Eaper  becomes  dry,  which  a  short  time  or  gentle 
eat  will  soon  e£Pect,  brush  o£P  with  a  soft  pencil, 
or  rub  o£P  by  a  fine  linen  rag,  the  redundant  gold, 
which  covered  the  parts  between  the  lines  of  the 
drawing  or  writing,  and  the  finest  hair  strokes  of 
the  pencil  or  pen,  as  well  as  the  broader,  will  appear 
perfectly  gold.    * 

325.  Simple  Method  of  copying  Letters,  without  the 

Use  of  a  Copying  Machine. 

Put  a  little  sugar  in  common  writing  ink ;  write 
with  this  on  common  sized  paper  as  usual;  when 
a  copy  is  required,  unsized  paper  is  taken,  and 
lightly  moistened  with  a  sponge.  Apply  the  wet 
paper  then  to  the  writing,  and  a  flat  iron,  such  as 
,  18  used  by  laundresses,  of  a  moderate  heat,  being 
lightlv  passed  over  the  unsized  paper,  the  counter- 
proof  or  copy  b  immediately  produced. 

326.  To  make  durable  Writing  on  Paper, 

Dissolve  gum-arabic  in  water,  and  add  thereto 
ivory-black,  extremely  well  ground,  and  write  there- 
with. Acids  cannot  discharge  thk  writing;  and  if 
you  wish  to  secure  it  against  the  steams  of  hot 
water,  the  writing  may  be  covered  with  white  of 
egg  clarified* 

827.     To  preserve  Letters  from  being  opened. 

• 

Various  ways  have  been  contrived  to  open  letters^ 
sealed  with  wafers  only,  but  the  following  com- 
position is  perfectly  secure. — Take  fine  powder  of 

h5 
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bean-floor;  add  thereto  irtdto  of  ^t  well  lAMatk 
to  a  fine  Uqoid:  make  a  paite  from  dus ratxtON^ ' 
of  which  put  a  little  mider  the  aeaUng  place;  Atti 
close  the  two  MP«n»  u^  hold  the  part  claa&  toAe 
ateam  arising  trom  the  apoot  of  a  tea-kettle  of  tea- 
pot of  boiling  water,  whieh  will  harden  the  oeneal» 
ao  that  it  cannot  be  opened  without  tearing* 

• 

328.  T9  tmk9  mu  IFnAng. 

•  « 

When  recently  written,  ink  nurjr  be  oompkCrir 
removed  by  the  oxymuriatic  aad  (concentratea 
and  in  lolation).  The  Mqper  is  to  be  waahad  ofer 
repeatedly  with  the  acia;  hot  it  Fill  be  necesnry 
afterward  to  wash  it  also  with  lime-water,  ibr  the 
purpose  of  neutralising  any  acid  that  may  be  left 
on  the  pi^er,  and  whicn  would  considerably  w^eiken 
it.  But  if  the  ink  have  beoi  Ion^  wittten,  it  viU 
have  undergone  such  a  change  as  to  prevent  the 
preceding  process  from  taking  e£Pect.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  washed  with  liver  of  sulphur  (sul- 
phuret  of  ammonia)  before  the  oxymuriatic  acid  is 
applied.    It  may  be  washed  with  a  hair-penciL 

S29.    Method  ofrecovermg  ihe  Legibility  ofdecaifd 

.  fFriting9. 

The  best  method  of  restoring  legibility  to  de- 
cayed writings  is  found  upon  experiment  to  be>  by 
covering  the  letters  with  phlogisticated  alkali,  with 
the  addition  of  a  diluted  mineral  acid;  upon  the 
application  of  which,  the  letters  will  change  very 
speedily  to  a  de^p  blue  colour,  of  great  beau^  and 
intensity,  A  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash  will 
also  cause  th^  letters  to  appeas  blue.  To  prevent 
the  spreading  of  the  colour,  which^  by  blotting  the 
parchment^  detracts  greatly  from  the  legibility^  the 
alkali  should  be  put  on  first,  and  the  diluted  acid 
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added  upon  it.  The  method  found  to  answer  best 
has  been  to  spread  the  alkali  thin  with  a  feather 
orer  the  traces  of  the  letters,  and  then  to  touch  it, 
gently,  as  near  upon  or  over  the  letters  as  can  be 
done,  with  the  diluted  acid,  by  means  of  a  feather 
or  bit  of  stick  cut  to  a  blunt  point.  Though  the 
alkali  should  occasion  no  sensible  change  of  colour, 
yet  the  moment  the  acid  comes  upon  it,  eveiy  trace 
of.  a  letter  turns  at  once  to  a  fine  blue,  which  soon 
acquires  its  full  intensity,  and  is  beyond  comparison 
stronger  than  the  colour  of  the  original  trace  had 
been.  If,  then,  the  comer  of  a  bit  of  blotting  paper 
be  carefully  and  dexterously  applied  near  the  letters, 
so  as  to  imbibe  the  superfluous  liquor,  the  staining 
of  the  parchment  may  be  in  a  great  measure  avoided : 
for  it  is  this  superfluous  liquor  which,  absorbing  part 
of  the  colouring  matter  from  the  letters,  becomes 
a  dye  to  whatever  it  touches.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  bring  the  blotting  paper  in  contact  with  the 
letters,  because  the  colouring  matter  is  soft,  whilst 
wet,  and  may  easily  be  rubbed  off.  The  acid 
chiefly  employed  has  been  the  marine;  but  both 
the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  succeed  very  well.  They 
should  be  so  far  diluted  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of 
corroding  the  parchment ;  after  which  the  degree 
of  strength  does  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  much 
nicety. 

330.      To   revive  .old  fFrltmge  which   are   almost 

defaced. 

•  Boil  gall  nuts  in  wine ;  then  steep  a  sponge 
into  the  liquor,  and  pass  it  on  the  lines  of  the  old 
writing:  bv  this  method  the  letters  which  were 
almost  undecypherable  will  appear  as  fresh  as  if 
newly  done. 
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581.      To  gUd  Leiim  m  FMmmr  P0p0r^ 

Lett^s  written  on  Tdhnn  or  ptper  are  jpMM  in 
three  wbjb:  in  the  first  a  little  me  is  muted  wilh 
the  inky  and  the  letters  are  written  as  uaual;  wtai 
they  are  dry,  a  slight  degree  of  stickiness  is  pro- 
duced by  breathing  on  thoooy  imon  which  the  goU 
leaf  is  inunediately  applied,  tnd  by  « little*  pressure 
may  be  made  to  adhere  with  sufflcient  firmness^— 
In  the  second  method,  smne  white  lead  or  dudk  k 
ground  ud  with  stronff  size,  and  the  letters  are  made 
with  this  Dy  means  or  a  brash;  when  the  miztoren 
almost  dry,  the  sold  leaf  may  be  laid  on^  and  after- 
wards bumishea  The  last  method  is  to  nnz  up 
some  gold  powder  with  siae,  and  nkake  the  letters 
of  this  Dy  means  of  a  brush. 

SS8.  To  moi^e  Pouneo. 

Gum-sandarac,  powdered  and  sifted  very  fincy  will 
prpduce  an  excellent  preventive  to  keep  ink  from 
sinking  in  the  paper  after  you  have  had  occasion  to 
scratch  out  any  part  of  the  writing. 

333.  ^noiher  Method. 

Cuttle-fish  bone,  properly  dried,  one  ounce ;  best 
rosin,  one  ounce ;  and  the  same  quantity  of  burnt 
alum,  well  incorporated  together,  will  make  very 
good  pounce,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  bought 
at  the  shops. 

334,  Method  of  obtmning  exaot  Copies  oflm^rip* 

tioni. 

The  stone,  or  other  matter,  in  which  the  in- 
scription is  cut,  is  to  be  first  well  washed  and 
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dried ;  then  with  printer's  balls  the  surface  is  laid 
over  with  printing-ink,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
laid  on  types ;  one  or  more  sheets  of  paper,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  inscription,  previously  damped, 
are  then  laid  over  it,  and  the  impression  taken  off  by 
striking  the  paper  with  a  clean  ball,  the  hand,  or  a 
brush. 

Three  or  four  copies  should  be  taken  in  this 
manner,  as  the  fourtli  is  usually  the  most  perfect. 
As  the  inscription  will  be  reversed  on  the  papery 
it  may  be  read  off  right,  on  the  other  side,  by 
holding  the  paper  against  the  light.  If  the  inscrip- 
tion is  in  relievo,  the  letters  will  be  black;  if  m 
hollow,  the  letters  will  be  white  and  the  ground 
black. 

* 

555.    Beneficial  Purpose  to  which  the  Juice  ofAloee 

may  be  applied. 

In  the  East  Indies  aloes  are  employed  as  a  yamish 
to  preserve  wood  from  worms  and  other  insetts ; 
and  skins,  and  even  living  animals,  are  anointed 
with  it  for  the  same  reason.  The  havock  com- 
mitted by  the  white  ants  in  India  first  suggested 
the  trial  of  aloe-juice,  to  protect  wood  from  them ; 
for  which  purpose  the  jmbe  is  either  used  as  ex- 
tracted^ or  in  solution,  by  some  solvent. 

886.     Efficacy  of  the  Juice  of  Aloes  on  Ships' 

Bottoms* 

■ 

Aloes  have  been  found  effectual  in  preserving 
ships  from  the  ravages  of  the  worm,  and  the  a£ 
hesion  of  barnacles.  The  ship's  bottom,  for  this 
purpose,  is  smeared  with  a  composition  of  hepatic 
aloes,  turpentine,  tallow,  and  whit€|  lead.  In  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  method,  two  planks  of  equal 
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« 

thickneii,  and  cut  firom  the  nme  tree»  were  plaeel 
under  water,  one  in  its  natural  itate^  and  the  otter 
ameared  with  the  compoaition.  When»  on  taking 
them  up»  after  beins  immerMd  eight  montha,  tte 
latter  was  found  to  be  perfect  as  at  firs^  while  tto 
former  was  entirely  penetrated  with  insectay  and  in 
a  state  of  absolute  rottenness. 

SS7«  To  irmtM9  PiMier  Figures. 


Lay  the  figure  orer  with  isinf^ass  siie  till  itholdB 
out,  or  without  any  part  of  its  surface  becoming  dry 
or  spotted ;  then,  with  a  brush,  such  <as  la  tnnea 
by  painters  a  saah  tool,  go  orer  the  whole»  obsdr- 
ing  carefully  to  remove  any  of  the  size  (while  it  is 
yet  soft)  that  may  lodge  on  the  delicate  or  durp 
places,  and  set  it  aside  to  dry ;  when  it  has  become 
so,  tal^a  little  very  thin  oil  ffold-size,  and,  with  sf 
mudi  of  it  as  just  damps  the  brush,  go  over  the 
figure^  allowing  no  more  of  this  size  to  remain  than 
what  causes  it  to  shine.  Set  it  apart  in  a  dry  placCi 
free  from  smoke ;  and  after  it  has  remained  there 
forty-eight  hours,  the  figure  is  prepared  for  bronzing. 

The  bronze,  which  is  almost  an  impalpable  powder 
(and  may  be  had  at  the  colour  shops,  of  all  metallic 
colours),  should  be  dabbed  on  with  a  little  cotton 
wool ;  after  having  touched  over  the  whole  figdrCi 
let  it  stand  another  day ;  then,  with  a  soft  dry  brush, 
rub  oft'  all  the  loose  powder,  and  the-  figure  will  re- 
semble the  metal  it  is  intended  to  represent,  and 
possess  the  quality  of  resisting  the  -weather,. 

338.    Composition  to  take  off  Casts  of  Medals.   ' 

• 

Melt  eight  ounces  of  sulphur  over  a  gentle  fire, 
and  with  it  mix  a  small  quantity  of  fine  vermilion; 
stir  it  well  together,  and  it  will  dissolve  like  oil; 
then  cast  it  into  the  mould,  which  is  first  to  be 
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rubbed  over  with  oil.  When  cool,  the  figure  mar 
be  taken,  and  touched  over  with  aqua-fortis,  and  it 
will  look  like  fine  coral. 

339.  Method  of  sweeping  Chimneys  without  employ^ 
ing  Children^  and  the  Danger  attending  the  old 
Method  pointed  out. 

Procure  a  rope  for  the  purpose,  twice  the  length 
of  the  height  of  the  chimney ;  to  the  middle  of  it 
tie  a  bush  (broom  furze,  or  any  other)^  of  sufficient 
size  to  fill  the  chimney ;  put  one  end  of  the  rope 
down  the  chimney  (if  there  be  any  windings  in  it, 
tie  a  bullet  or  round  stone  to  the  end  of  the  rope), 
and  introduce  the  wood  end  of  the  bush  after  the 
rope  has  descended  into  the  chamber ;  then  let  a 
person  pull  it  down.  The  bush,  by  the  elasticity 
of  its  twigs,  brushes  the  sides  of  the  chimney  as  it 
descends,  and  carries  the  soot  with  it.  If  necessary, 
the  person  at  top,  who  has  hold  o^  the  other  end  of 
the  rope,  draws  the  bush  up  again ;  but,  in  this  case, 
the*  person  below  must  turn  the  bush,  to  send  the 
woodjehd  foremost,  before  he  calls  to  the  person  at 
top  to  pull  it  up. 

Many  people,  who  are  silent  to  the  calls  of  hu- 
manity, are  yet  attentive  to  the  voice  of  interest  z 
chimneys  cleansed  in  this  way  never  need  a  tenth 

Eart  of  the  repairs  required  where  they  are  swept 
y  children,  wno  being  obliged  to  work  themselves 
up  by  pressing  with  their  feet  and  knees  on  one 
side,  and  their  back  on  the  other,  often  force  out 
the  bricks  which  divide  the  chimneys.  This  is  one 
of  the  causes  why,  in  many  houses  in  London,  a 
fire  in  one  apartment  always  fills  the  adjoining  ones 
with  smoke,  and  sometimes  even  the  neighbouring 
house.  Nay,  some  houses  have  even  been  burnt 
by  this  mean»;  for  a  foul  chimney,  taking  fire,  has 
been  frequently  known  to  communicate,  by  these 
Hpertures,  to  empty  apartments,  or  to  apartments 
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SIM  with  tiiiib«r»  wImi«^  of  0mmm^  k  wm  ■# 
Uiimgbt  wcMitfy  to  mako  aojr  oawwIiNitfawy  allir 
•iUnguI»hiii(  tlM  flro  in  Um  cMmojr  wmm  k 
bogaiit 

S40.    JVm  J/fiW  i/tfJSNrfaf  FMAm/lfwm  Mk 

Tiiko,  for  ovoffjr  mUoii  of  oloor  wotor,*  yoMii  of 
quIck'Unio  I  fitix  inoiii  woU  focofbori 


ufidiMoUod  liino  b  fNTodpItotod  M  ftno  potrdoTf  M^ 
of"  Uto  oloor  litno-wotor  for  ofo  ol  wo  tiammk 
wonioiL  Put  tbo  foathoni  to  bo  oloonod  to  oMlkir 
tuby  and  odd  to  tbom  o  oyJdort  qiMiitiljr  of  tbo 
eloiir  Umonrotor  to  oovor  tbo  Ibotboro  obool  tbMt 
inoboif  niioft  woU  immonod  aad  itferod  thoniii* 
Tiio  footborii  whon  tboroudily  moiitoiiodf  wfll  M( 
doiTfif  and  Mould  romafailii  tbo  Umo^olor  tbroo 
ttr  four  Auyn  i  aftor  wbfcb,  tbo  ttml  liauor  ilioMid 
Uti  nrpfiraUfd  fntm  tbo  foaUiM'A,  by  laying  tbom  oa 
a  nbvit*  '1110  f^ihtsrn  nlwuld  bo  aliorwardo  ir«ll 
wa«li<?4  ifi  cltiuti  wnUtff  and  dri«;d  on  ooto^  tbo 
nttmUtm  bitinjf  nHtoni  tbo  i»amo  ffnonoM  aa  Aofo  of 
i4il>btttfo  iMdn*  Tbo  Asttiborn  rnuni^  from  tbno  to 
tjf ni?,  b«  ftbakon  on  tbo  ttttiin  and^  ai»  tboy  dry^  tbojf 
will  fall  ibrouffb  lli«  monbis*^  and  urtfiolw  ooUootod 
fur  UMi*  Tbo  adfnl«wion  of  air  will  bo  aorvfooaUo 
in  tbu  dryinfff  and  tbo  wbolo  priK^OM  may  bo  eooM 
ploUid  in  alioMi  tlircso  wuoka.  Tbo  foaihora,  tdhtr 
h*sinu  iliuN  pro|mrod|  will  want  notbing  mora  tlMO 
hituUnii  for  uao,  oitlior  fin  bodif^  bolaton^  pillowi^  or 
cii*biona* 

Ml «    Tif  prwffirP0  thu  naiurdi  CoUmr  h  Pa^  tf 

M oUdtig  moro  U  nooowMiry  than  t4i  Iinmorfo  tbo 
potalff  for  mmho  minuioif  in  alcohol*  Tbo  eoloafi 
will  fiido  at  firit^  but  in  a  abort  timo  tb^  will  ro- 
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dkcir  wttatnl  tiot,  and  rcmaiA  penaBoeatiw 


fixedL 

5I&  StiJUiUimte/w  Hemp  tmd  Fiar. 

Ab  hemap  vad  flax  {lint)  U  now  very  hl^h-prlced,  if 
twUe  pidUfC  ir<Kjld  turn  their  atteotjoa  to  the  Crtica 
Dmca  (cMDaKMi  nettle)^  as  excelieat  heiiip  xnigtit 
be  <bt'jM»f<i  from  it,  by  cutting  it  ju^t  betore  the 
ceed  li  ripef  svad  etetpiog  it  la  water,  as  they  do 
beMjp  ior  flax,  and  manufacturing  it  the  ^an^e  nay ; 
tW  fO0t  of  the  plant  is  esteemed  to  be  diuretic, 
dbe  ffootsy  boiled  with  alum,  iriil  dye  yarn  a 
cokwr.  It  is  Jikenke  u^ed  by  m^^king  a 
_  dgcoction  of  the  yoiui^  plant,  and  saJt  put  to 
ky  mad  bottled  up,  vhich  will  coagulate  n»ik,  and 
aulbe  h  rery  agreeabJe ;  by  which  means  that  plant, 
wbUk  is  att  obnoxious  weed,  might  be  turned  to 
^•od  iKCOttnt. 

S4S*    Smedkk  Metluid for  pretemmg  frmm  RwU  Ir$m 

fViffk  ex]^u$ed  to  Air, 

Tliey  take  such  a  quantity  of  patch  and  tar  9m 
dbej  tnuok  they  have  occasion  for,  and  mix  up  with 
it  Mch  a  <|aantity  of  the  best  sort  of  soot  as  not  to 
«afce  it  too  thick  for  use;  with  this  composition 
thej  paiet  or  besmear  a!!  the  parts  of  tlie  iron  work, 
for  wfcticli  purpose  they  make  use  of  short  hard 
bryjfcfffj  because  they  must  press  pretty  strongly 
VBOii  tlie  iron  in  order  to  ^"ve  it  a  sufficient  quan- 
Uty^  aad  they  always  choose  to  perform  this  opera- 
lioai  ift  the  spnog  time  of  the  year,  because  the 
tmtdatMtt  beat  of  the  se&$^n  hardens  the  pitch  so 
■Mifh  that  it  is  nerer  i;:eited  by  the  succeeding 
faeatt  of  tile  sunmier,  bat,  on  the  contrar)',  acquires 
m§th  a  ciois  as  to  look  Cke  x^msh.  This  has  been 
fmmdf  by  expeneace^  to  preserre  iron  from  rust 


much  better  than  any  sort  of  painty  a^  ia  aa  Auf 
ai  any  that  can  be  made  uaa^ 

344.    Campoiition  thai  wUl  tgeetmOg  prtoemi  fmt 

Steel,  iicfrem  tmkmg. 

Thb  method  consists  in  mixing,  with  fiit  ofl  Tar- 
nishf  four-fifths  of  well  rectified  q»irtt  of  tarpentine. 
The  Famish  is  to  be  ap[ilied  hj  means  of  n  spoi^; 
and  articles  vamishea  in  this  manner  will  retain 
their  metallic  brilliancy^  and  ne?er  contract  airr 
spots  of  rust.  It  maybe  applied  to  copper,  and 
to  the  preservation  of  philosophical  instrimieBti; 
which,  Dy  being  brought  into  contact  idth  water, 
are  liable  to  lose  their  splendour,  and  become  tar- 
nished. 

545.  To  prevent  Steel  or  Inrnfiem  Ruet, 

Take  one  pound  of  hog's  lard  free  from  salt,  one 
ounce  of  camphire,  two  drachms  of  black  lead 
powder,  and  two  drachms  of  dragon's  blood  in  fine 
powder;  melt  the  same  on  a  slow  fire  until  it  ii 
dissolved,  and  let  it  cool  for  use. 

546.  To  prevent  polished  Hardware  and  Cutkry 

from  taking  Rust. 

Case-knives,  snuffers,  watch-chains,  and  other 
small  articles  made  of  steel,  may  be  preserved  firom 
rust,  by  being  carefully  wiped  after  use,  and  then 
wrapped  in  coarse  brown  paper,  the  virtue  of  which 
is  such,  that  all  hardware  goods  from  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  &c.  are  always  wrapped  in  the  same. 

347.  To  clear  Ironfiom  Rust^ 

• 

Pound  some  glass  to  fine  powder,  and  having 
pailed  some  strong  linen  or  wopllen.  clo^i  upon  a 
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rd,  lay  upon  it  a  strong  coat  of  gum-water,  and 
thereon  some  of  your  powdered  glass,  and  let 
ry ;  repeat  this  operation  three  times,  and  when 
last  covering  of  powdered  glass  is  dry,  you  may 
ly  rub  off  the  rust  from  iron  utensils,  with  the 
h  thus  prepared. 

To  so/ten  Ivory  and  Bones. 

!*ake  sage,  boil  it  in  strong  vinegar,  strain  the 
:oction  through  a  piece  of  close  cloth ;  and  when 
I  have  a  mind  to  soften  bones  or  ivory,  steep 
m  in  this  liquor,  and  the  longer  they  remain  in 
softer  they  will  grow, , 

.     Improved  Method  of  taking  off  Impressions  of 
Leaves y  Plants,  S^c. 

'ake  half  a  sheet  of  fine  wove  paper,  and  oil  it 
1  with  'Sweet  oil ;  after  it  has  stood  a  minute  or 
,  to  let  it  soak  through,  rub  off  the  superfluous 
nrith  a  piece  of  paper,  and  let  it  hang  in  the  air 
Iry ;  after  the  oil  is  pretty  well  dried,  in,  take  a 
ted  candle  or  lamp,  and  move  the  paper  slowly 
r  it,  in  an  horizontal  direction,  so  as  to  touch 
flame,  till  it  is  perfectly  black.  When  you  wish 
take  ofl*  impressions  of  plants,  lay  your  plant 
efully  on  the  oiled  paper,  and  lay  a  piece  of 
in  paper  over  it,  and  rub  it  with  your  finger, 
lally  in  all  parts,  for  about  half  a  minute ;  then 
e  up  your  plant,  and  be  careful  not  to  disturb 
!  oraer  of  the  leaves,  and  place  it  on  the  book  or 
|er,  on  which  you  wish  to  have  the  impression ; 
ai  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  and 
>  it  with  your  finger  for  a  short  time,  and  you 
Ihave  an  impression  superior -^o  the  finest  en- 
*ving.  The  same  piece  of  black  paper  will  serve 
take  off  a  ^reat  number  of  impressions ;  i^o  ^.^t 
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when  you  have  once  gone  throng  the  prpce»4f 
blacking  it,  you  may  make  an  impreiaioD  in  wnrj  . 
short  time. 

The  principal  excellence  of  tl^  method  ity'that 
the  paper  receives  the  impression  of  the  most  mi-^ , 
nute  veins  and  hairs;  so*  that  you  may  take  the 
general  character  of  most  flowers,  much  superior  to 
any  engraving.  The  .impressions  may  afterwards 
be  coloured  according  to  nature. 

S50.     To  obtain  the  true  Shape  and  FUree  of  a  Leaf. 

Rub  the  back  of  it  gently  with  any  hard  sab- 
stance,  so  as  to  bruise  the  fibres;  then  apply  a 
small  quantity  of  linseed  oil  to  their  edges ;  alter 
which,  press  the  leaf  on  white  paper,  and,  upon 
removing  it,  a  perfectly  correct  representation  of 
every  ramification  wiU  appear,  and  the  whole  msy 
be  coloured  from  the  original. 

3,5 1 .  Another  fFay. 

This  may  be  called  printing  of  a  leaf,  and  is 
effected  by  carefully  touching  the  fibres  with  one 
of  those  balls,  lightly  covered  with  printers'  ink, 
and  impressing  it  on  wet  paper.  This  is  done  to 
most  advantage  by  a  round  stick,  covered  with 
woollen  cloths,  rolled  backwards  and  forwards  over 
the  paper  and  leaf. 

352.  To  whiten  Linseed  Oil, 

Take  any  quantity  of  linseed  oil,  and  to  every 
gallon  add  two  ounces  of  litharge;  shake  it  up 
every  day  for  fourteen  days,  then  let  it  settle  a 
day  or  two ;  pour  off  the  clear  into  shallow  pans, 
the  same  as  dripping-pans,  first  putting  half  a  pint 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  to  each  gallon.     Place  it  in 
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thie  sun,  and  in  three  days  it  will  be  as  white  as  nut 
oiL  This^oily  before  it  is  bleached,  and  without 
the  turpentine,  is  far  superior  to  the  best  boiled 
oil>  there  being  no  waste  or  offensive  smell. 

353.  Sophistication  of  Oil  of  Lavender  and  all  Us- 

nential  Oils. 

These  valuable  oils  are  fiyequently  adulterated  by 
a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  known 
by  dipping  a  little  paper,  or  rag,  in  the  oil  to  be 
tried,  and  holding  it  to  the  fire;  the  fine  scented 
oil  will  fast  evaporate,  and  leave  the  smell  of  the 
turpentine  distinguishable^  if  any  has  been  mixed 
therewith. 

354.  To  preserve  Fishing-rods. 

Oil  your  rods,  in  summer,  with  linseed  oil,  drying 
them  m  the  sun^  and  taking  care  the  parts  he  flat : 
they  should  be  often  turned^  to  prevent  them  from 
wlaqiing.  This  will  render  them  tough^  and  pre- 
vent their  being  worm-eaten ;  in  time  they  will  ac- 
quire a  beautiful  brown  colour.  Should  they  get 
wet,  which  swells  the  wood,  and  makes  it  fast  in 
the  sockets,  turn  the  part  round  over  the  flame  of 
a  candle  a  short  time,  and  it  will  be  easily  set  at 
liberty. 

355.  To  make  Quill  Floats  for  Fishing. 

Take  any  quantity  of  swan  or  goose  quills  yt)u 
may  want,  cut  off  the  barrel  part  from  that  where 
the  feathers  grow,  and,  with  a  thick  piece  of  wire 
wrapped'  round  the  end  with  cotton  wool,  clear  the 
inside  of  the  quill  from  the  film ;  put  in  a  small 
piece  of  pitch,  about  the  size  of  a  sweet  pea,  and, 
with  the  wire,  force  it  to  the  end>  ramming  it  close ; 
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diis  will  effectually  keep  oat  the  water;  -paf  i 
small  piece  of  cotton  wool  'iqpea  thejitcfc,  •i'^..: 
fident,  when  forced  clote  into  the  iqnilvto  fonn  i  * 
space  of  a  quarter  of  an  &^  and,  upon  the  cottoB) 
add  another  piece  of  pitch  of  the  same  aiae  te  the. 
firat,  which  will  secwe  tlie  •oCton^  and  makft  thi 
float  easily  discerned  on  the  water  $  take  a  piece  of 
sallow  hazel>  or  other  soft  woodf  about  tlie.aaiiM 
size  as  the  circumference  of  the  quill,  and  dMOt 
two  inches  lon^;  fit  it  neatly  about  f  of  an  inch 
into  the  quill,  and  fiBtften  h  with  a  cement  madfe  of 
pbwdered  bees'-wax,  rosin,  and  chalk,  mdted  m^ 
the  fire  in  a  ladle;  dip  the  plug  in  when  itissnf* 
fidently  melted  and  incorporated^  and  put  lilb  it 
immediately  a  piece  of  doubled  brass  wire,  the  loop 
end  formed  into  a  round  eye,.and  the  other  twisted 
which  will  pass  into  the  plug  like  a  screw,  holding 
the  wire  fast  with  a  pair  of  small  pliers,,  and  turning 
the  float  round ;  the  line  passes  through  the  eye  3 
the  wire ;  the  top  of  the  float  is  made  fast  to  the 
line  by  a  hoop  made  of  the  barrel  part  of  the  quiH, 
and  rather  wider  than  the  fldlit,  to  admit  the  thick- 
ness of  the  line ;  by  means  of  this  hoop  the  flost 
may  be  shifted  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  depth 
you  are  inclined  to  fish:  the  hoops  may, be  dyed 
red  by  the  following  method. — Take  some  stsle 
urine,  and  put  to  it  as  much  Brazil  wood  in  powder 
as  will  make  it  a  deep  red;  then  take  some  fiur 
water,  and  put  a  handful  of  salt  into  it,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  argol,  stirring  them  till  they  are  di^ 
solved ;  boil  them  over  the  fire  in  a  saucepan,  and 
when  cold,  put  in  the  quills,  weU  scraped,  and  let 
them  lie  awhile  in  it :  then  take  them  out,  and  put 
them  into  the  urine  made  red  with  the  Brazil  wood, 
and  let  them  continue  a  fortnight ;  when  dry,  rub 
them  with  a  woollen  cloth,  and  they  will  be  trans- 
parent.   The  hoops  must  be  cut  witn  a  sharp  kniftb 
or  the  quill  will  split. 
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S5&.     Imprwed  Method  of  making  Cork  Floats  for 

FisMng, 

Take  a  cork,  firm  and  free  from  flaws,  and  with 
a  smaU  red-hot  iron  bore  a  hole  lengthwise  through 
the  centre;  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  it  across  the 
grain  about  two-thirds  of  the  length,  tapering  to 
the  end  where  the  hole  is  bored,  and  the  remaining 
third  rounded  with  it  (which  is  the  top  of  the  float), 
in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  the  lower  end  tapering 
more  gradually,  resembling  in  shape  the  small  peg- 
tops  cmldren  play  with. 

357-      Eiuy  Metkod  of  dying  Fishing  Lines. 

Lines  of  silk  or  hemp  may  be  coloured  by  a  strong 
decoction  of  oak  bark,  which,  it  is  believed,  renders 
them  more  durable,  and  resists  the  water ;  it  gives 
them  an  excellent  russet-brown  colour,  and  any 
shade  jof  it  may  be  obtained,  by  the  time  they  re- 
main in  Che  decoction,  which  should  be  cold* 

358,  *  To  prevent  Fishing  Lines  from  rotting. 

Never  n^nd  your  lines  on  your  reel  wet ;  at  least, 
when  you  get  nome,  wrap  them  round  the  back  of 
a  chair,  and  let  them  be  thoroughly  dried,  'other- 
wise they  will  soon  rot,  and  cannot  be  depended 
on:  with  this  care  they  will  last  a  considerable 
time* 

359.  Method  of  extinguishing  Fires  in  Chimneys. 

Stop  with  a  wet  blanket  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
tunnel;  but  the  surest  and  readiest  method  is  to 
apply  the  blanket  either  to  the  throat  of  the  chim- 
ney, or  over  the- whole  front  of  the  fire-place.    If 
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there  happens  to  he  a  chimney  hoard  or  a  regbto^ 
nothing  can  be  so  effectual  as  to  apply  theminh 
mediately :  and  having  hy  that  means  stopped  tk 
dnrnght  of  air  from  below,  the  burning  soot  will 
be  put  out  as  readily  and  as  con^pletely  as  a  candle 
is  put  out  by  an  extinguisher^  which  acta  exacdj 
upon  the  same  principle. 

560.  To  extricate  JStanetfrom  Fire* 

If  the  harness  be  thrown  over  a  drang^t,  or  the 
saddle  placed  on  the  back- of  a  saddle-hoiM^  tbcy 
may  be  led  out  of  the  stpbie  as  easily  as  di  tiooi- 
mon  occasions.  Should  dbere  be  time  to  suktitate 
the  bridle  for  the  halter,  the  difficulty  towards 
saving  them  will  be  still  further  diminished. 

561 .  Method  ofrendenng  all  Sorts  ofPa^^  limh 

and  Cotton,  lets  combustible. 

This  desirable  object  may  be,  in  some  disffet, 
effected,  by  immersing  these  combustible  matmb 
in  a  strong  solution  of  alum-water :  and,  after  d^ing. 
them,  repeating  this  immersion,  if  necessary.  fnias» 
neither  tne  colour,  nor  the  quality  of  the^aper,  will 
be  in  the  least  affected ;  on  the  contrary^  both  will 
be  improved :  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  msy 
be  ascertained,  by  holding  a  slip  of  paper,  so  pre- 
pared, over  a  canole. 

362.     To  prevent  Wood,  Linen,  8^c,  from  catekmg 

Fire. 

One  ounce  of  sulphur,  one  ounce  of  red  ochres 
and  six  ounces  of  a  solution  of  copperas.  To  pre- 
vent wood  from  catching  fire,  it  is  first  to  be  ee- 
vered  with  joiner's  glue,  over  which  the  powder  * 
spread.    This  process  is  to  be  repeated  three  er 
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four  times  after  the  wood  is  become  dry.  In  linen 
and  paper^  water  is  to  be  used  instead  of  glue,  and 
the  process  is  repeated  twice. 

363-     To  make  Water  more  efficacious  in  ea^tinguish' 

ing  Fires,     - 

Throw  into  a  pump,  which  contains  fifty  or  sixty 
buckets  of  water^  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  salt  or 
pearl-ashes,  and  the  water  thus  impregnated  will 
wonderfully  accelerate  the  extinction  of  the  most 
furious  conflagration.  Muddy  water  is  better  than 
clear,  and  can  be  obtained  when  salt  and  ashes 
cannot. 

364.  To  extinguish  Fires  speedily. 

Much  mischief  arises  from  want  of  a  little  pre- 
sence of  mind  on  these  alarming  occasions :  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  well  and  immediately  applied, 
will  frequently  obviate  great  danger.  The  moment 
an  alarm  of  fire  is  given,  wet  some  blankets  well  in 
a  bucket  of  water,  and  spread  them  upon  the  floor 
of  the  room  where  the.  fire  is,  and  afterwards  beat 
out  the  other  flames  with  a  blanket  thus  wet ;  two 
or  three  buckets  of  water  thus  used  early  will 
answer  better  than  hundreds  applied  at  a  later 
period.  Linen  thus  wet  will  be  useful,  but  will 
not  answer  so  well  as  woollen. 

365.  Tp  stop   the  Progress  of  Fire   on  board  of 

Ships, 

From  the  great  confusion  occasioned  by  the  alarm 
of  fiire  on  board  a  ship,  with  the  difficulty  often  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  spot  where  it  is,  it  appears 
almost  impossible  to  devise  any  means  to  prevent 
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the  progress  of  such  an  accident  when  once  it  has 
got  head. 

The  only  mean  tliat  seema  to  promise  success  i» 
to  convey  water  to  Imy  part  of  the  ship  according 
to  tlie  following  method: — To  place  strong  pipes 
through  the  decks,  close  to  the  sides  of  the  ves^; 
those  going  to  the  hold  must  be  cased,  to  prevent 
their  being  damaged  by  moving  stores  between  the 
decks.  These  may  be  so  distributed  that  every 
part  between  the  decks  may  be  within  the  reaJi 
of  a  stream  of  water  issuing  from  them.  The 
magazine  and  place  where  spirits  and  inflammable 
stores  are  kept  ought  to  have  the  greatest  number 
of  pipes  about  them,  to  prevent  tne  fire  reaching 
those  parts. 

Streams  of  water  to  the  part  on  fire  may  be  di- 
rected by  a  lever  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  pipe,  the 
end  of  which  corresponding  with  the  aperture 
below,  the  same  vertical  plane  will  pass  through 
the  lever  and  the  stream. 

Small  engines,  such  as  those  used  for  watering 
gardens,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Two 
men  only  will  be  required  for  the  service  of  each 
pipe,  one  to  supply  it,  and  the  other  to  direct  the 
stream. 

366.  Method  of  increasing  the  Effects  of  Gunpow^i 
and  also  showing  the  Necessity  of  certain  Pre' 
cautions  in  loading  Fire-arms* 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  which  cannot  be  too 
often  published,  that  a  musket,  fowling-piece,  Ac 
is  very  apt  to  burst  if  the  wadding  is  not  rammed 
down  close  to  the  powder.  Hence  it  is  obvious, 
that  in  loading  a  screw-barrel  pistol,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  cavity  for  the  powder  be  entirely 
filled  with  it,  so  as  to  leaye  no  space  between  the 
powder  and  the  bal). 
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If  a  bomb  or  shell  is  only  half-filled  with  gun- 
powder, it  breaks  into  a  great  number  of  pieces ; 
whereas,  if  it  is  quite  filled^  it  merely  separates  'into 
two  or  three  pieces,  which  are  thrown  to  a  very 
great  distance. 

If  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  charged  with  gunpowder, 
for  the  purpose  of  splitting  it,  and  the  wadding  is 
rammed  down  very  hard  upon  the  powder,  in  that 
case  the  wadding  is  only  driven  out,  and  the  tree 
remains  entire;  but  if,  instead  of  ramming  the  wad- 
ding dose  to  the  powder,  a  certain  space  is  left 
between  them,  the  effects  of  the  powder  are  then 
such  as  to  tear  the  tree  asunder. 

367.  To  render  Shoes  fVater-proof. 

Take  one  pint  of  drying  oil,  two  ounces  of  yellow 
wax,  two  ounces  of  turpentine,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  Burgundy  pitch,  melted  carefully  over  a  slow 
fire.  If  new  boots  or  shoes  are  rubbed  with  this 
mixture,  either  in  the  sunshine  or  at  some  distance 
from  the  fire,. with  a  sponge  or  soft  brush,  and  th;§ 
operation  is  repeated  as  oflen  as  they  become  dry, 
till  the  leather  is  fully  saturated,  they  will  be  im- 
pervious to  water,  and  will  wear  much  longer,  as 
well  as  acquire  a  softness  and  pliability  that  will 
prevent  the  leather  from  shrivelling.  Time  must 
be  allowed  for  the  shoes  to  become  perfectly  dry 
before  they  are  taken  into  use. 

366.     To  clean  Boot-tops,  or  any  tanned  Leather, 

s 

B^l  one  quart  of  milk,  let  it  stand  till  cold ;  then 
take  one  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  one  ounce  of  spirits 
of  salt ;  shake  them  well  together,  and  add  one 
ounce  of  red  lavender.  You  may  put  half  a  pint 
of  vipegar,  with  the  white  of  an  egg  beat  to  a 

/foth. 

i2 
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.^6f».  Blacking  Balls  far  Shoes. 

INI  lit  ton-suet,  four  ounces ;  bees'-wax,  one  ounce; 
sugar-candy,  and  gum-arabic,  one  draclim  eachy  in 
fine  powder ;  melt  these  well  together  oyer  a  gentle 
fire,  and  add  thereto  about  a  spoonful  of  turpentine, 
and  ivory  and  lamp-black  sufficient  to  give  it  a  ffood 
black :  while  hot  enough  to  run,  you  may  mi£e  it 
into  a  ball,  by  pouring  the  liquor  into  a  tin  mould; 
or  let  it  stand  till  almost  cold,  you  may  mould  it  in 
what  form  you  please  by  the  hand, 

870.    ^  celebrated  Blacking  Cake  for  Boots  and 

Skoes. 

Take  one  part  of  gum  tragacanth,  four  parts  of  . 

river  water,  two  parts  of  neat's-foot,  or  some  other 
softening,  lubricating  oil,  two  parts  of  superfine 
ivory-black,  one  part  of  Prussian  blue  in  fine  pow- 
der, or  indigo,  four  parts  of  brown  sugar-candy; 
boil  the  mixture ;  and  when  the  composition  is  of 
a  proper  consistence,  let  it  be  formed  mto  cakes  of 
such  a  size  that  each  cake  may  make  a  pint  of 
liquid  blacking. 

371.    Preventives  against  the  Ravages  of  the  3foth. 

The  most  usual  preventives  against  the  injury 
occasioned  by  the  moth  are  cedar-wood  and  to- 
bacco leaves.  A  piece  of  the  former  put  into  a 
box,  if  sufficiently  large  to  emit  its  peculiar  odour 
to  whatever  may  be  contained  in  it,  will  effectually 
preserve  the  cloth  from  injury ;  and  it  is  well  known* 
that  in  libraries  where  there  are  books  bound  with 
Russia  leather,  which  is  tanned  with  cedar,  no  moth 
or  worm  will  corrupt.     It  is  common  to  put  cedir 
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shavings  and  chips  into  boxes,  &c.  which  answer 
just  as  well  as  the  wood  itself. 

Tobacco  leaves  may  be  placed  at  certain  intervals 
in  the  folds  of  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth ;  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  examine  them  once  in  six  months,  in 
order  to  renew  the  leaves  if  necessary. 

372.  Another, 

Get  some  narrow  slips  of  the  best  Russia  leather, 
and  lay  them  among  clothes^  books^  &c.  The  leather 
maybe  procured  at  any  book-binder's,  and  a  pound, 
which  will  last^a  long  time,  costs  about  a  shilling. 
This  has  been  frequently  used  with  success. 

373.  To  purify  Wool  infested  with  Insects, 

The  process  of  purification  consists  in  putting 
into  three  pints  of  boiling  water  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  alum,  and  as  much  cream  of  tartar,  which  are 
diluted  in  twenty-three  pints  more  of  cold  water. 
The  wool  is  then  left  immersed  in  this  liquor  during 
some  days,  after  which  it  is  washed  and  dried. 
After  this  operation  it  will  no  longfr  be  subject  to 
be  attacked  by  insects. 

374.  New  Method  of  cleaning  Silks,  Woollens,  and 

Cottons, 

The  following  receipt  is  recommended  as  a  good 
method  of  cleaning  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods, 
without  damage  to  the  texture  or  colour  of  the 
same: 

Grate  raw  potatoes  to  a  fine  pulp  in  clean  water, 
and  pass  the  liquid  matter  through  a  coarse  sieve 
into  another  vessel  of  water ;  let  the  mixture  stand 
still  till  the  fine  white  particles  of  the  potatoes  arc 
precipitated :  then  pour  the  mucilaginous  liquor  from 
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the  fecula^  and  preserve  the  liquor  for  use.  The 
article  to  be  cleaned  should  then  be  laid  upon  a 
linen  cloth  on  a  table,  and  having  provided  a  clean 
sponge,  dip  the  sponge  into  the  potatoe  liquor,  and 
apply  it  to  the  article  to  be  cleaned,  till  the  dirt  ia 
perfectly  separated ;  then  wash  it  .in  clean  water 
several  times.  Two  middle-sized  potatoes  will  be 
sufficient  fpr  a  pint  of  water.  The  white  fecula 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  tapioca,  and  make  an 
useful  nourishing  food,  with  soup  or  milk,  or  serve 
'  to  make  starch  and  hair-powder.  The  coarse  pulp, 
which  does  not  pass  the  sieve,  is  of  great  use 
in  cleaning  worsted  curtains,  tapestry,  carpets,  or 
other  coarse  goods.  The  mucilaginous  liquor  will 
clean  all  sorts  of  silk,  cotton,  or  wooUen  goods, 
without  hurting  or  spoiling  the  colour ;  it  ma^  be 
also  used  in  cleaning  oil  paintings,  or  furniture 
that  is  soiled.  Dirtied  painted  wainscots  may  be 
cleansed  by  wetting  a  sponge  in  the  liquor ;  then 
dipping  it  in  a  little  fine  clean  sand,  and  afterwards 
rubbing  the  wainscot  with  it. 

S75.  Efficacy  of  Horse  Chestnuts  in  bleaching  Linen 
and  clearing  fF^oolkn  Stuffs,  and  as  a  Ley  for 
preparing  Hemp, 

The  manner  of  making  this  ley  is  to  peel  the 
chestnuts,  and  rasp  them  as  fine  as  possible  into  soft 
water.  This  is  done  ten  or  twelve  hours  before  the 
mixture  is  to  be  used;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  it 
is  stirred  from  time  to  time,  the  better  to  dissolve 
these  raspings  and  impregnate  the  water.  The  last 
stirring  is  given  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  water  is  drawn  off  from  the  thickest  part  of  the 
raspings  which  subside ;  and  this  is  done  either  by 
inclining  the  vessel  and  pouring  oflP  the  ley  gently, 
or  by  ladling  it  out  by  hand,  while  the  water  is  yet 
white  and  ^oths  like  soap-suds.     In  order  to  use 
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this  ley,  it  is  made  rather  hotter  than  the  hand  can 
well  bear,  and  the  heiiip  is  then  steeped  and  washed 
in  It  as  in  soap-suds.    Linen  may  also  be  washed 
in  this  ley,  and  even  when  very  dirty  much  less 
isoap  will  be  required  than  is  commonly  used^  it 
being  suflScient  to  rub  the  dirtiest  parts  only  with 
soap. — ^The  raspings  of  the  chestnuts^  which  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ley,  are  good  for  fowls  and  pigs. 
Hemp,  as  above  prepared,  may  be  djed  like  silk,   ■ 
wool,  or  cotton,  and  may  be  made  into  stuff  and 
garments  of  all  kinds :  a  great  advantage  attending  - 
the  use  of  this  material  is,  that  it  will  not  be 
destroyed  by  those  insects  which  devour  woollen    . 
cloth. 

376.  To  bleach  Bees'- fp^ax. 

Melt  your  wax,  and  while  hot  throw  it  into  cold 
water  to  reduce  it  into  little  bits,  or  spread  it  out 
into  very  thin  leaves,  and  lay  it  out  to  the  air,  night 
and  day,  on  linen  cloths,  then  melt  it  over  again, 
and  expose  it  as  before :  repeat  this  till  the  sun  and 
dew  have  bleached  it ;  then,  for  the  last  time,  melt 
it  in  a  kettle,  and  cast  it  with  a  ladle  on  a  table 
covert  over  with  little  round  hollows,  in  the  form 
of  the  cakes  sold  by  the  apothecaries ;  but  first  wet 
your  moulds  with  cold  water,  that,  the  wax  may  be 
the  easier  got  out :  lastly,  lay  them  out  in  the  air  for 
two  days  and  two  nights,  to  make  it  more  trans- 
parent and  drier. 

377.  SubstHute  for  Flax. 

Steep  broom'ttcigs  or  the  former  year's  branches, 
{preferring  the  most  vigorous  shoots)  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  season,  in  stagnant  water ;  or  boil  them  for  an 
hour  in  water.    This  done,  the  flax  separates  freely 
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from  the  twigs ;  and  where  there  is  not  machinery 
for  the  purpose,  it  may  easily  be  stripped  offbj 
children  or  others,  when  not  quite  drvy  in  the 
same  manner  as  hemp  is  pulled  from  the  stalki. 
When  stripped  from  the  twigs,  the  flax  requires 
only  to  be  well  washed  in  cold  water,  then  wrung 
and  shaken  welU  and  hung  out  to  dry,  previously 
to  its  being  sent  off  to  die  paper-manufacturer, 
&c. — Professor  Davy  has  bleached  some  of  it  for 
the  Kcv.  James  Hafl  (to  whom  we  owe  this  valu- 
able discovery),  who  has  also  seen  it  spun.  The 
same  gentleman  also  observes,  that  the  fibres  oi 
all  kinds  of  mallow,  especially  those  of  the  molva 
tylvestrisy  are  particularly  beautiful ;  they  are  finer 
than  camel's  hair,  to  which  they  bear  some  re- 
semblance, and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
them. 

What  adds  to  the  value  of  this  discovery  is,  that 
the  broom-twigs,  or  wood,  after  being  cleared  of 
tlie  flax,  and  steeped  for  some  time  in  boiling 
water,  become  tough  and  beautifully  white,  and  are 
worth,  at  a  medium,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pence 
per  pound,  for  making  carpet-broomsy  &c. 

378.  Economical  Use  of  Nutmegs, 

If  a  person  begin  to  grate  a  nutmeg  at  tlie  stalk 
**nd,  it  will  prove  hollow  throughout ;  whereas  the 
same  nutmeg,  grated  from  the  other  end,  would 
have  proved  sound  and  solid  to  the  last.  This 
circumstance  may  thus  be  accounted  for: — The 
centre  of  a  nutmeg  consists  of  a  nuthber  of  fibres 
issuing  from  the  stalk  and  its  continuation  through 
the  centre  of  the  fruit,  the  other  ends  of  which 
fibres,  though  closely  surrounded  and  pressed  by 
the  fruit,  do  not  adhere  to  it.  When  tine  stalk  i< 
grated  away,  those  fibres,  having  lost  their  hold, 
gradually  drop  out^  and  the  nutmeg  appears  hoi- 
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ioTT :  as  more  of  the  stalk  is  grated  away,  others 
drop  out  in  succession,  and  the  hollow  continues 
through  the  whole  nut.  By  beginning  at  the  con- 
trary end,  the  fibres  above-mentioned  are  grated  off 
at  tneir  core  end,  with  the  surrounding  fruit,  and  do 
not  drop  out  and  cause  a  hole. 

379.       To  mcertam  the  Quality  of  Nutmegs. 

Oil  of  nutmegs  being  of  great  value,  it  is  often 
extracted  from  the  nuts,  which  are  exposed  to  sale^ 
and  which  are  thereby  rendered  of  very  little  value. 
To  ascertain  the  quality  of  nutmegs,  force  a  pin 
into  them;  and  if  good,  however  dry  they  may 
appear^  the  oil  will  be  seen  oozing  out  all  round 
the  pin,  from  the  compression  occasioned  in  the 
surrounding  parts. 

S80.         To  increase  the  IhirabilttyvfTiles^ 

Recent  experiments  have  shown,  that  tiles  are 
greatly  improved  and  rendered  impervious  to  water 
and  frost,  by  being  rubbed  over  with  tar  before 
they  are  laid  on  the  roof. 

381%       To  prevent  Brass  Vessels  from  contracting 
Verdigris,  after  being  used. 

Instead  of  wiping  them  dry,  it  has  been  found, 
that  by  constantly  immersing  them  in  water,  they 
are.  kept  perfectly  innoxious,  and  will  remain  for 
years  lully  as  clean  and  nearly  as  brjght  as  when 
they  first  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the  workmen. 

362.      Improved  Mode  of  preserving  Flowers. 

Take  three  pounds  of  roses,  and  rub  them  for 
tiro,  or  three  minutes  with  one  pound  of  commoa 

I  5 
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salt.  The  flowers,  being  bruised  by  the'fiictioD 
of  the  salt,  yield  their  juice,  so  that  a  paste  is  im- 
mediately formed,  which  may  be  put  in  an  earthen 
jar,  or  in  a  barrel,  till  filled,  by  repeating  the  same 
process.  Then  close  it,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool 
place,  till  wanted.  When  required  to  be  distilled, 
this  aromatic  paste  is  to  be  put  into  the  body  of 
the  still,  with  twice  its  weight  of  water.  Any  sea- 
son of  the  year  will  do  for  this  operation.  Hence 
it  arises,  that  all  plants  being  weii  saited,  need  only 
to  be  distilled  when  wanted,  and  may  thus  be 
used  while  all  their  medical  virtues  are  in  perfec- 
tion. 

383.  yanhermans  incomparable  and  durable  fFhUe 
Painty  for  inside  JVorh  only,  which  will  dry 
and  cease  to  smell  within  sir  Hours. 

Add  to  a  gallon  of  spirit  of  turpentine  two 
pounds  of  frankincense.  Let  it  simmer  over  a 
clear  fire,  till  dissolved ;  then  strain  it,  and  bottle 
it  for  use.  To  a  gallon  of  bleached  linseed  oil  add 
a  quart  of  this  mixture,  shake  them  well  together, 
and  bottle  this  also.  Let  any  quantity  of  white 
lead  be  ground  very  fine  with  spirit  of  turpentine; 
then  add  to  it  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  last  mix- 
ture, till  it  be  found  fit  for  laying  on.  If,  in 
working,  it  should  grow  thick,  it  must  b6  thinned 
with  spirit  of  turpentine.  This  is  what  painters 
call  a  flat  or  dead  white,  to  distinguish  it  from  com- 
mon white  paint,  being  only  suitable  for  the  very 
best  internal  work,  both  on  account  of  its  superior 
delicacy  and  expense. 

SS^.  Useful  Knife' Board. 

A   common    knife-board,    covered    with    thick 
buff-leather,  on  which  are  put  emery,  one  part. 
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crocus  martiSf  three  parts,  in  very  fine  powder, 
mixed  into  a  thick  paste  with  a  little  lard  or  sweet 
oil,  and  spread  on  the  leather  ahout  the  thickness 
of  a  shilling,  gives  a  far  superior  edge  and  polish  to 
knives ;  and  will  not  wear  the  knife  nearly  so  much 
as  the  common  method  of  using  hrick-dust  on 
a  board. 


385.   '  Substitute /or  Grease^  /or  Coach  fFheels^  S^c. 

Mix  one  pound  of  hog's  lard  with  half  a  pound  of 
black  lead,  stir  them  well  together,  while  melting 
over  a  slow  fire.  If  the  axles  and  bushes  of  the 
wheels  be  true,  a  carriage  may  safely  be  run  one 
hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with  once 
using  this  composition. 

S96,  Method  0/  preparing"  a  cheap  Substitute  /or 
Oil  Paint,  as  durable  as  that  prepared  with 
Oii,  and  free  from  any  bad  SmelL 

Take  fresh  curds,  and  bruise  the  lumps  on  a 
grinding-stone,  or  in  an*  earthen  pan  or  mortar, 
with  a  spatula.  After  this  operation,  put  them  into 
a  pot  with  an  equal  quantity  of  lime  well  quenched, 
and  become  thick  enough  to  be  kneaded ;  stir  this 
mixture  well,  without  adding  water,  and  you  will 
«oon  obtaiQ  a  white  coloured  fluid,  which  may  be 
applied  wit^  as  much  facility  as  varnish,  and  which 
dries  very  speedily.  But  it  must  be  employed  the 
same  day,  as  it  will  become  too  thick  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

Ochre,  Armenian  bole,  and  all  colours  which 
hold  with  lime,  may  be  mixed  with  it,  according  to 
the  colour  which  you  wish  to  give  the  wood ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  addition  of  colour  to 
^e  first  mixture  of  curds  and  lime  may  contain 
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very  little  water,  else  the  painting  will  be  less 
durable. 

When  two  coats  of  this  paint  have  been  laid  on, 
it  may  be  polished  with  a  piece  of  woollen  doth  or 
other  proper  substance^  and  it  will  become  as  brieht 
as  varnish.  It  is  certain  that  no  kind  of  painting 
can  be  so  cheap ;  but  it  possesses,  besides,  other 
advantages ;  in  the  same  day  two  coats  may  be  laid 
on  and  polished,  as  it  dries  speedily,  and  has  no 
smell.  If  it  be  required  to  give  it  more  durability 
in  places  exposed  to  moisture,  do  over  the  paintingi 
after  it  has  been  polished,  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 
This  process  will  render  it  as  durable  as  the  beit 
oil  painting. 

387.  German  Method  of  maMng  Elm  and  Maple 

fVood  resemble  Mahogany* 

Having  very  smoothly  planed  whatever  boards 
of  the  elm  or  maple  tree  are  intended  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  appearing  like  mahogany,  wash 
them  well  with  a  little  aquafortis  diluted  in  common 
water.  Then  take  a  few  drams  of  dragon's  blood, 
according  to  the  quantity  which  may  be  wanted 
in  the  whole,  with  half  as  much  alkanet  root,  and  a 
quarter  of  as  much  aloes,  and  digest  these  ingre- 
dients in  four  ounces  of  proof  spirit  to  every  dram 
of  the  dragon's  blood.  As  soon  as  the  boards  are 
dry,  varnish  them  over  with  this  tincture,  by  means 
of  a  sponge,  or  soft  painter's  brush ;  and  they  will 
it  is  said,  ever  after  so  wear  the  appearance  ol 
mahogany  as  to  deceive  the  eye  of  any  indiiferent 
observer. 

388.  Substitute  for  Mahogany, 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  mahogany  and  other 
precious,  woods,   and    the   consequent  exorbitant 
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prices  'demanded  for  the  ordinary  articles  of  family 
convenience,  has  occasioned  the  art  of  the  chemist 
to  be  applied'  to  a  subject  peculiarly  calculated  to 
promote  domestic  embellishment  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. It  has  been  contrived  to  render  any  species 
of  wood  of  a  close  grain^  so  nearly  to  resemble  ma- 
hogany in  the  texture,  density,  and  polish,  that  the 
most  accurate  judges  are  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  this  happy  imitation  and  the  native 
produce.  The  first  operation,  as  now  practised  in 
France,  is  to  plane  the  surface,  so  as  to  render  it 
perfectly  smooth :  the  wood  is  then  to  be  rubbed 
with  diluted  nitrous  acid,  which  prepares  it  for  the 
materials  subsequently  to  be  applied.  Afterwards, 
one  ounce  and  a  hallT  of  dragon's  blood,  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  one-third  of  that 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  are  to  be  mixed 
together,  and' filtered;  and  the  liquid,  in  this  thin 
State,  is  to  be  rubbed,  or  rather  laid,  upon  the 
wood,  with  a  soft  brush.  This  process  is  repeated 
with  very  little  alteration,  and  in  a  short  interval 
afterwards  the  wood  possesses  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  mahogany.  When  this  application 
has  been  properly  made,  the  surface  will  resemble 
an  artificial  mirror;  but  if  the  polish  become  less 
-brilliant,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  cold  drawn 
Ijn^eed  oil,  the  wood  will  be  restored  to  its  former 
brilliancy. 


389.    .         .  To  clarify  quills. 

Scrape  ofi*  the  outer  film,  and  cut  the  ends  off; 
then  put  the  barrels  into  boiling  water,  wherein  is 
a  small  quantity  of  alum  and  salt;  let  them  re- 
main a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  dry  them  in  a 
hot  pan  of  sand,  or  an  oven. 


»! 
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SOO.  '     To  karden  QtMU. 

In  order  to  harden  a  quill  that  is  sofi,  tfanut  the 
barrel  intcf  hot  ashes,  stirring  it  till  it  is  soft;  and 
then  taking  it  out,  press  it  almost  fiat  upon  yoor 
knee  witli  the  back  of  a  pen-^kniifey  and  anerwardi 
reduce  it  to  a  roundness  with  ^our  fingers.  An- 
other method  to  harden  quills  is  by  setting  water 
and  alum  over  the  fire»  ancU  while  it  is  boiling,  put 
in  a  handful  of  quills,  the  barrels  only,  for  a  mmvke, 
and  lay  them  by. 

SOL    Dutch  Method  ofprepurmg  Ooote  QmSifir 

Writing. 

The  process  consists  in  immersing  the  quill»  whes 
pluckea  from  the  wing  of  the  bird,  into  water  almort 
boiling ;  to  leave  it  there  till  it  becomes  suffidentlj 

sod  to  compress  it>  turning  it  on  its  axis  with  the 
back  of  the  blade  of  the  knife.  This  kind  of  fric- 
tion, as  well  as  the  immersions  in  water,  being  con- 
tinued till  the  barrel  of  the  quill  be  transparent,  and 
the  membrane,  as  well  as  the  greasy  kind  of  cover- 
ing, be  entirely  removed,  it  is  immersed  a  last  time 
to , render  it  perfectly  cylindrical,  which  is  per- 
formed with  the  index  finger  and  the  thumb ;  it  is 
then  dried  in  a  gentle  temperature. 

392.  Substitute  for  Curriers*  OiL 

A  cheap  substitute  for  the  oil  used  by  currierti 
in  the  preparation  of  leather,  is  made  by  boiling 
whale-oil  for  a  few  minutes,  at  a  temperature  S 
twenty-five  degrees  Reaumur,  with  nitric  acid,  in 
the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  acid  to.  a 
pound  of  oil. 
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393.     Easy  Method  of  making  a  saponaceous  Liquid, 
which  may  he  used  instead  of  Solutions  of  Soap 
for  fVashing, 

Take  the  ashes  produced  from  the  combustion 
of  wood  which  has  not  been  floated^  and  make  a 
ley  of  them,  according  to  the  usual  manner^  mixing 
with  the  ashes  a  handful  or  two  of  quick-lime,  well 
pounded  or  recently  slaked.  Let  the  ley  stand  till 
it  is  grown  clear  by  the  settling  or  swimming  of  the 
foreign  substances  contained  therein ;  then  pour  it 
into  another  vessel,  and  keep  it  for  use.  When  it 
is  proposed  to  make  use  of  this  ley,  take  any  quan- 
tity of  oil,  and  pour  upon  it  thirty  or  forty  times  as 
much  as  of  the  ley.  Immediately  a  liquor^  white  as 
milk,  will  be  formed,  which,  bv  being  well  shaken, 
or  stirred,  lathers  and  froths  like  a  good  solution  of 
soap.  This  liquor  is  to  be  poured  into  a  wash- 
ing tub,  or  other  vessel,  and  to  be  diluted  with  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  water;  after  which,  the 
linen,  meant  to  be  washed,  is  to  be  steeped  herein, 
to  be  rubbed  and  wrung  in  the  usual  way. 

594?.      Observations  on  the  foregoing  Receipt, 

1 .  It  is  better  that  the  ley  should  not  be  made 
until  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  used;  if  it  is  left  to 
stand  in  open  vessels  its  power  is  weakened,  and 
its-  nature  changed. 

2.  Fresh  wood-ashes  are  preferable  to  old  ones 
particularly  if  the  latter  have  been  exposed  to  the 
air;  in  that  case  they  have  no  longer  their  usua 
pofwer ;  and  in  order  to  make  them  serve  the  pur- 
pose, mix  with  them  a  greater  proportion  of  quick- 
lime. 

3.  Those  ashes  are  preferable  which  are  pro- 
duced from  hard  wood ;  those  which  are  left  after 


the  burning  of  floated  wood  caliBot  be  made  me  of 
with  equal  succeu. 

4.  Fat  oilf,  of  a  thick  conuBtence,  are  mixt 
proper  for  the  purpose  here  spok^i  of;  fine  thiB 
oils  are  by  no  means  fit  for  it. 

5.  If  stinking  oil  be  made  use  of,  it  it  apt  tosive 
a  bad  smell  to  the  linen;  this  may  be  removeahy 
passing  the  linen  carefully  through  a  strong  pure 
ley ;  but,  in  general^  this  smell  goes  off  aa  the  lin^ 
becomes  dry. 

6.  Wh&i  the  mixture  of  the  oil  with  the  ley  if  of 
a  yellow  colour,  it  must  be  diluted  with  water^ 

7.  When  the  oil  rises  in  the  ley,  and  swiias  iqpoa 
the  sur&ce  of  it,  in  the  form  of  small  dnips,  it 
shows  that  the  oil  is  not  fit  for  the  jpurpose,  not 
being  thick  enough:  or  else^  that  the  ley  is  too 
weak,  or  not  sufficiently  caustic* 

8.  Xo  prevent  the  quick-lime  from,  losing  iu 
power,  and  to  have  always  some  for  use  when 
wanted,  it  may  be  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
kept  in  bottles  well  dried  and  well  corked,  or  ia 
barrels. 

395.     Method    of  ej^tr acting   Starch  from   Horn 

Chestnuts. 

First  take  off  the  outward  green  prickly  huskS) 
and  then,  either  by  hand,  wiui  a  knife,  or  other 
tool,  or  else  with  a  mill  adapted  fomhat  purpose, 
very  carefully  pare  off  the  brown  rind,  being  par- 
ticular not  to  leave  the  smallest  speck^  and  to  en- 
tirely eradicate  the  sprout  or  growth.  Next  take 
the  nuts,  and  rasp,  grate,  or  grind  them  fine  into 
water,  eithiir  by  hand  or  by  a  mill  adapted  for  thst 
purpose.  The  pulp,  which  is  thereby  formed  is 
this  water,  must  be  washed  as  clean  as  possible 
through  a  coarse  horse-hair  sieve,  then  again 
through  a  finer  sieve,  and  again  through  a  still 
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finer,  constantly  adding  clean  water  to  prevent  any 
starch  adhering  to  the  pulp.  The  last  process  is  to 
put  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  (about  four 
gallons  to  a  pound  of  starch)  through  a  fine  gauze, 
muslin,  or  lawn,  so  as  entirely  to  clear  it  of  all  bran 
or  other  impurities ;  as  soon  as  it  settles,  pour  off 
the  water ;  then  mix  it  up  with  clean  water,  repeat- 
ing this  operation  till  it  no  longer  imparts  any  green, 
yellow,  or  other  colour  to  the  water ;  then  drain  it 
off  till  nearly  dry,  and  set  it  to  bake  either  in  the 
usual  mode  of  baking  starch,  or  else  spread  out 
before  a  brisk  fire,  being  very  attentive  to  stir  it 
frequently  to  prevent  its  horning,  that  is  to  say, 
turning  to  a  paste  or  jelly,  which,  on  being  dried, 
turns  hard  like  horn.  The  whole  process  should  be 
conducted  as  quickly  as  possible. 

396.  To  dissolve  fFax  in  Water. 

To  every  pound  of  white  wax  take  twenty-four 
ounces  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  warm 
water;  that  is  caustic  ley  of  potash,  made  with 
quick*lime.  In  this  boil  the  wax,  cut  in  small 
pieces,  for  half  an  hour ;  at  the  end  of  this  time 
take  it  from  the  fire,  and  suffer  it  to  cooL  The 
wax  floats  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  white  soap ; 
triturated  with  water,  it  yields  what  is  commonly 
called  milk  of  wax^  and  may  be  applied  to  furni- 
ture, pictures,  &c.  An  hour  after  the  application, 
the  coated  parts  are  to  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  which  will  give  a  brilliancy  to  paint- 
ingSy  and  a  fine  polish  to  furniture.  * 

397.  '    To  make  Wafers, 

Take  very  fine  flour,  mix  it  with  the  glair  (or 
.whites)  of  eggs,  isinglass,  and  a  little  yeast ;  mingle 
the  materials,  beat  them  well  together,  spread  the 
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batter,  being  made  thin  with  giftn  water,  on  efcn 
tin  plates,  and  dry  them  in  a  atove;  dien  cut  them 
for  use.  You  may  make  them  of  what  cM>]our  you 
please,  b^  tinging  the  paste  with  BrasiLor  vermihoDi 
for  red ;  mdjgo  or  verditer,  Ac  for  blue ';  saflfron,  tur- 
meric, or  gamboge,  &c.  fbr  yellow. 

596.      To  €tm»  Paper  or  Pwekment  YeUoui. 

Paper  may  be  stained  of  a  beautiful  yellow  by 
the  tmcture  of  turmeric,  formed  by  infusii^  an 
ounce  or  more  of  the  root,  powdered,  in  apmtof 
spirit  of  wine.  This,  by  the  addition  of  water,  may 
be  made  to  giTe  any  tint  of  yellow,  fromjthe  li^itest 
straw  to  the  full  colour  called  French  yeUow^-and 
will  b^  equal  in  brightness  even  to  the  best  dved 
silks.  If  yellow  is  wanted  of  a  warmer  or  rew 
cast,  annotto,  or  dragon's  blood,  must  be  added  to 
the  tincture. 

399.  To  stain  Paper  or  Parchment  Crimson. 

A  very  fine  crimson  stain  may  be  given  to  paper, 
by  a  tincture  of  the  Indian  lake,  which  may  be 
made  by  infusing  the  lake  some  days  in  spirit  of 
wine,  and  then  pouring  off  the  tincture  from  the 
dregs. 

400.  To  stain  Puper  or  Parchment  Green. 

Paper  or  parchment  may  be  stained  green  by  the 
solution  of  verdigris  in  vinegar,  or  by  the  crystals 
of  verdigris  dissolved  in  water;  also  by  the  solu- 
tion of  copper  in  aquafortis,  made  by  adding  filii^ 
of  copper,  gradually,  to  the  aquafortis,  till  no  ebulS- 
don  ensues ;  or  the  spirit  of  salt  may  be  substituted 
for  the  aquafortis. 
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401,         To  discharge  Grease  from  Paper, 

Burn  bones  of  sheep  j  with  the  powder  rub  both 
sides  of  the  spot;  and  putting  white  pieces  of  paper 
on  each  side,  lay  the  whole  in  a  press.  Repeat  this 
process  till  the  spot  disappears. 


402.  To  wash  white  Lace. 

A  quarter  of  a  cake  of  white  wax,  six  lumps  of 
sugar^  and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  made  starch,  to  be 
mixed  with  a  quart  of  soft  water.  Tack  the  lace 
very  slightly  in  a  thin  cloth,  dipped  in  cold  water, 
then  let  it  lie  in  a  strong  lather  for  one  day ;  change 
the  water,  and  leave  it  in  a  second  lather  all  night. 
Put  the  above  materials  into  a  saucepan,  boil  the 
lace  in  it  for  ten  minutes,  then  throw  it  into  cold 
water,  and  when  nearly  dry  iron  it. 

44)3,  To  polish  Mahogany. 

Put  a  quart  of  cold  drawn  linseed  oil  into  a  jar, 
set  it  in  the  chimney  corner  for  twelve  hours,  and 
keep  it  afterwards  in  a  bottle  closely  corked.  Put 
this  oil  on  the  table  with  a  linen  cloth,  rub  it  well, 
change  the  cloths  frequently,  and  continue  rubbing 
till  the  table  is  without  a  spot ;  after  this  process  is 
completed,  once  a  fortnight  will  be  often  enough  to 
polish  the  tables,  provided  they  are  constantly,  but 
gently  rubbed  with  soft  linen  cloths. 

404?.  To  polish  Stones. 

•  Procure  a  grit  stone,  a  foot  square,  rub  the  fossil 
or  stone  upon  it  till  tlie  surface  of  the  fossil  becomes 
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flat ;  then  procure  three  me  ttiMMt,  of  difGerent  de- 
grees of  smoothnets.  R]ulb  tne  tpectmen».  first,  upoii 
the  coersetty  for  )i  few  minntet^  then  on  the  second, 
and  last  of  all  on  the  finedL  Then  cover  a  deal 
board  with  a  piece  of  broa4  doth,  nail  it  on  yerr 
tight;  wet  it,  put  some  f«t^  powder  on  it,  and  n» 
the  specimen  for  twedty  nunnlea,  it  will  then  hare 
a  fine  polish,  but  the  loncer  you  rub  it,  the  higher 
will  be  the  polish.  All  the  stones  must  be  wetted 
when  you  rub  them. 

405.  TopmniTMei. 

Take  a  deal  or  holly  board,  and  draw  i^Mnittbe 
outline  of  any  figures  you  like  with  redpiMnt;  punt 
the  whole  boar^  except  the  body  of  the  figures,  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  because  the  body  remaining  of 
the  original  colour  assumes  an  embossed  vfipett' 
ance.  Scrape  red  sealing  wax  very  fine,  dissolve 
it  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  use  it  when  very  thick. 
The  pattern  shqald  be  drawn  with  coachmaker's 
size  and  gold  leaf. 

406.  To  make  a  Liquid  for  staining  Bone  or  fFood 

of  different  Colours, 

Take  strong  white  wine  vinegar  in  a  glass  vesseli 
and  put  to  it  filings  of  copper,  with  some  Roman 
vitriol,  roach  alum,  and  verdigris,  and  leave  it  thus 
infused  for  seven  days ;  then  boil  it  in  some  vessel, 
and  by  putting  into  it  bone,  ivory,  or  wood,  it  will 
penetrate,  and  give  it  a  green  colour.  If  any  other 
colour  is  required,  as  red,  blue,  or  yellow^  put 
Brazil  wood,  indigo,  French  berries,  or  any  otaer 
such  colours,  to  infuse  in  the  vinegar,  with  a  littk 
roach  alum. 
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4<)7.     Art  of' dyeing  or  staimng  Leather  Gloves,  to 
resemble  the  beautiful  York   Tan,  Limerick 

Dye,  8ic.      '      ^ 

These  different  pleasing  hues  of  yellow,  brown, 
or  tan  colour,  are  readily  imputed  to  leather  gloves 
by  the  following  simple  process :  Steep  saffron  in 
boiling  hot  soft  water  for  about  twelve  hours; 
then,  having  slightly  sewed  up  the  tops  of  the 
gloves,  to  prevent  the  dye  from  staining  the  insides, 
wet  them  over  with  a  sponge  or  soft  brush  dipped 
into  the  liquid.  The  quantity  of  saffron,  as  well  as 
of  water,  will,  of  course  depend  on  how  much  dye 
may  be  wanted ;  and  their  relative  proportions,  on 
the  depth  of  colour  required.  A  common  tea-cup 
will  contain  sufficient  in  quantity  for  a  single  pair 
df  gloves. 

4f08.  To  stain  Wood  a  fine  Black* 

Drop  a  little  oil  of  vitriol  into  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  rub  the  same  on  your  wood,  then  hold  it  to 
the  fire  until  it  becomes  a  fine  black,  and,  when 
polished,  it  will  be  exceedingly  beautiful. 

409.     To  stain  TVood  a  beautiful  Red  or  Mahogany 

Colour, 

Place  a  square  piece  of  plane-tree  wood,  a  line  in 
thickness,  into  pounded  dragon's  blood,  from  the 
Canaries,  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine,  over  the 
fire,  in  a  glass  vessel,  the  wood  w^ill  slowly  assume 
the  colour,  even  before  the  spirit  has  volatilised. 
After  more  than  an  hour  take  the  vessel  from  the 
fire,  and  let  it  stand  the  whole  night,  when  the 


wood  will  appear  as  mahogittjr  odonri,  not  merdf 
on  the  surface^  but  alto  jp  dia  inferior  tMOrts.  Tte 
denser  fibres  will  be  sonoMndiat  leas  coloured;  hot 
this,  instead  of  injuringdie  betfhty  dT  the  wood, 
will  rather  add  to  it.  ^Iia  red  dye  can  be  nude 
stron|[cr  or  weaker^  by  takinr  a  greater  or  km 

Quantity  of  dragon's  blood,  andTby  a  greater  or  km 
agree  of  digestion  and  boiling.    The  Wood  of  iJw 
plane-tree  is  best  for  this  purpoae,  because  it  can  be 
easily  sawn  and  polished;  because  it  has  a  white 
colour;   is  neither  too  hard  nor   to0  soft;  has 
beautiful  white  spots  with  veins  that  ciasi  each 
other ;  and  because  artists,  who  nuuke  inlaid  wprics, 
have  lonff  attempted  to  colour  it  by  staining.   The 
wood,  when  stained,  can  very  easily  be  freed  from 
the  dragon's  blood  adhering  to  it,  by  means  of  lee- 
tified  spirits  of  wine.     Ine  spirit  of  turpcntiiie 
makes  the  wood  more  compact,  and  renden  it 
more  susceptible  oF  a  fine  pohsh. 

410.  To  make  Nankeen  Dye, 

Boil  equal  parts  6f  amotto  and  common  potsBb 
in  water,  till  the  whole  are  dissolved.  This  will 
produce  the  paie  reddish  huff  so  much  in  use,  and 
sold  under  the  name  o£.  Nankeen  D%^e, 

411.  To  dye  Cotton  a^ne  Buff  Colour. 

Let  the  twist  or  yam  be  boiled  in  pure  water,  to 
cleanse  it ;  then  wnng  it,  run  it  through  a  dilute 
solution  of  iron  in  the  vegetable  acid,  which  printers 
call  iron  liquor;  wring,  and  run  it  througn  lime* 
water,  to  raise  it ;  wring  it  again,  and  run  it  throuf^ 
a  solution  of  starch  and  water ;  then  wring  it  once 
more,  and  dry,  wind,  warp,  and  weave  it  for  use* 
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412.  Substitute  for  Galls  in  Dyeing  and  also  in 

making  Ink, 

The  excrescences  on  the  roots  of  young  oaks 
may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  substitute  for 
galls.  Oak  dust  has  been  used  in  this  country 
instead  of  galls,,  to  produce  a  black  dye :  so  also 
has  a  strong  decoction  of  logwood,  copperas,  and 
gum-arabic. 

413.  Easy  Method  of  Dyeing  Yellow  or  Green, 

The  plant  called  weld,  or  dyer's  weed,  affords  a 
most  beautiful  yellow  dye  for  cotton,  woollen  mo- 
hair, silk,  and  linen,  and  is  that  which  is  most 
commonly  used  by  dyers  for  that  purpose,  as  it 
sives  the  brightest  dye.  Blue  cloths  dipped  in  a 
decoction  of  jt  become  green.  The  yellow  colour 
of  the  paint,  called  Dutch  pink,  is  got  from  this 
plant ;  tne  tinging  quality  resides  in  the  stems  and 
branches,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  sandy  soils,  because 
rich  soils  are  apt  to  lessen  its  value,  by  making  tRe 
stalk  hollow. 

414?.  To  stain  ff^ood  Green, 

Dissolve  verdigris  in  vinesar,  or  crystals  of  ver- 
digris in  water;  and  with  Uie  hot  solution  brush 
over  the  wqod  till  it  be  duly  stained. 

415.     To. stain  Horn  to  imitate  Tortoise  Shell, 

The  horn  to  be  stained  must  first  be  pressed  mfeo 
proper  plates  or  scales,  or  other  flat  form.  The 
foUowing  mixture  must  then  be  used  :-^ 

Take  of  quick-lime  two  parts,  of  litharge  one,  and 
tAnyer  them  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  paste  with 
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a  soap  ley.    Put  this  paste  over  ell  the  parts  of  the  j 
horn,  except  such  as  are  pcoper  to  be  left  traai-.  • 
parent*  in  order  to  the  greater  resemblance  of  die 
tortoise  shell.    The  horn  most  then  remain  thai 
covered  with  the  |^te  till  it  be  thoroughly  drr: 
when  the  naste  bemg  brushed  o^  the  horn  will  be 
found  partly  opake  and  partly  iaoafiunt^ii  the    < 
manner  of  tortoise  sheU;  and  wlien  put  o«Wfr  fiA    i 
will  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.    It  remim 
some  degree  of  fiuicy  and  judgment  to  diifieao  cf 
the  paste  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  variety  of 
transparent  parts,  of  diflferent  maflnitude^  mff^  iffue,    \ 
to  look  like  nature.    This  may  be  done^'anjiig 
whitening  with  some  of  the  paste  to  wseUa  its 
operation  in  particular  places^  by  whidh  spiots  of 
a  reddish  brown  will  be  produced*  that  if  propeih 
interspersed,  espanally  cm  the  edaea  of  the  dnk 
parts,  will  greatly  increase  as  well  the  beau^of  Ae 
work  as  its  similitude  to  the  real  tortoise  shell. 

\fl6.     Substitute  /or  ferdigrh,  in  dyeing  Biadk. 

-Saturate  two  pounds  of  vitriol  of  copper  with  a 
strong  alkaline  salt  (American  potashes,  when  to 
be  procured,  are  recommended).     The  vitriol  will 
make  about  an  equal  weight  of  dry  ashes.    Both 
the  vitriol  and  the  ashes  are  to  be  previously  die- 
solved  apart.     When  this  proportion  is  mixed,  well 
stirred,  and  suffered  to  stand  a  few  hours,  a  pre> 
cipitate  will  subside.    Upon  adding  a  f(Qw  drops  of 
the  solution  of  ashes,  if  the  mixture  be  satuiatedi 
the  water  on  the  top  of  the  vessel  will  remsis 
colourless ;  but  if  not,  a  blue  colour  will  be  pro- 
duced, upon  which  add  more  ashes;  there  is  no 
danger  in  its  beine  a  little  over  saturated  with  aslMS* 
Take  care  to  add  the  solution  of  ashes  to  that  of 
vitriol  by  a  little  at  a  time^  otlierwise  the  effer- 
vescence which  ensues  will  cause  them  to  overfloir 
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the  vessel :  these  four  pounds  of  vitriol  of  copper 
and  ashes  will  he  equal  to  about  the  same  weight 
of  verdigris,  and  should  he  added  to  the  other  liquors 
of  the  dye  at  different  times^  as  is  usual  with  ver- 
digris. 

The  black,  thus  dyed,  will  he  perfectly  innocent 
to  the  goods,  rather  tending  to  keep  them  soft  than 
corrode  them,  particularly  hats,  in  which  there  is 
the  greatest  consumption  of  verdigris. 

For  those  who  are  constantly  using  verdigris^  it 
would  he  proper  to  have  a  vessel  always  at  hand, 
containing  a  saturated  solution  of  vitriol  of  copper, 
and  another  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ashes, 
ready  to  mix  as  they  are  wanted ;  for  they  do  not 
answer  so  well  if  kept  lon^. 

417.  Another  Substitute  for  Verdigris. 

Take  one  part  of  the  very  best  sal-ammoniac,  one 
quarter  part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  one  half  part  of  aqua- 
fortis, one  quarter  part  of  muriatic  acid,  and  twelve 
parts  of  cold  spring  water,  which,  wben  thoroughly 
mixed  together,  is  to  be  put  into  sheets  of  copper, 
of  any  size,  turned  up  at  the  edges  about  half  an 
inch  all  the  way  round,  to  prevent  the  mixture  from 
running  off.  The  mixture  is  then  to  he  stirred  well 
up  every  two  or  three  hours,  until  the  same  is  dis- 
covered to  be  of  a  green  or  bluish  cast  or  body. 
The  mixture  must  then  remain  a  few  hours,  until  it 
is  settled,  apd  the  water  at  top  appears  perfectlv 
clear,  which  will  happen  sooner  or  later,  it  depend- 
ing upon  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere*  The 
water  must  then  be  carefully  poured  off,  leaving 
the  sediment  at  the  bottom.  It  must  he  then  put 
into  any  vessel  of  sufficient  size,  and  if  it  is  tho- 
roughly  prepared,  the  paint  will  bear  waging  in 
water  to  free  it  from  dirt,  &c.  after  which  washing, 
the  water  must  be  poured  from  the  paint.    The 
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pamt  nifty  tbea  be  tfthtrf.  mJL  pwprtred  ia  hnitii, 
by  putting  1be\lun%inlo  «Midft.of  any  ibe  thit 
lafty  be  eonTwienll,  ttbeertkig  elbnrards  to  pfawe 
the  Mme  in  b  mud  wwdi  veenk .  Wben'itisfoile 
dry,  it  may  be  ground  into  po#der  witb  eme^tf 
ramain  in  tbe  Iwinp,  <aa  maytbe  denvenienti  ft  ii 
then  fit  for  use. 

verdigris  made  by  atratifyinp  capper  ptoteii  or  bjr 
solution  with  the  impure  ivnqgaia  wbieh  pay  no 
d«ty. 


418.  To  make  an  itlwmmMied  er:iFiMVMW(  AlM^^ 
uMok  willprmerve  im  Ligtijit  mtHlMmAi. 

By^  putting  a  piece  or  idiosphoriu»  1^  wm  of  s 
pea,  into  a  phiat  and  adoinj^  Doiling  oQ  until  Ae 
Dottle  is  &  oiird  fall,  a  lununous  b^e  is  forined; 
for«  on  taking  out  the  corl^  to  admit  atmospheric 
air,  the  empty  space  in  the  phial  will  become 
luminous. 

Whenever  the  stopper  is  taken  oat  in  theniigbt, 
sufficient  light  will  be  evolved  to  show  the  hour 
upon  a  watch ;  and  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  it*  in 
general,  well  closed,  it  will  preserve  its  illununstive 
power  for  several  months. 

419.  j4  cheap  and  ^pie  Process  for  Pmalmg  m 
Glass,  sufficient  for  the  Purpose  ofmMig  < 
Magic  Lantkom, 

Take  good  clear  resin,  any  quantity,  melt  i(iB 
an  iron  pot;  when  melted  entirely,  let  it  eoA.^ 
little,  and,  before  it  begins  to  hardeq,  pour  in  li 
of  turpentine  sufficient  to  keep  it  liquid  when  oA' 
In  order  to  paint  with  it,  let  it  be  used  vft 
colours  ground  with  oil,  such  as  are  .rommsjly 
sold  in  colour  shops. 
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420*         Usejkl  Property  of  common  Glue, 

Common  glue,  dissolved  with  linseed  oil,  will  re- 
sist the  weather.  The  glue  should  be  melted  with 
a  very  little  water,  before  the  oil  is  added. 

4*21.  To  make  Size  from  Potatoes, 

One  of  the  beneficial  uses  of  potatoes,  not  perhaps 
generally  known,  is,  that  the  starch  of  them,  quite 
fresh^  and  washed  only  once,  may  be  employed  to 
make  size,  which,  mixed  with  chaJk,  and  diluted  in 
a  little  water,  forms  a  very  beautiful  and  good  white 
iot  ceilings.  This  size  has  no  smelly  while  animal 
size,  whidi  putrifies  so  readily,  always  exhales  a 
very  disagreeable  odour*  That  of  potatoes^  as  it  is 
very  little  subject  to  putrefaction,  appears,  from  ex- 
perience, to  be  more  durable  in  tenacity  and  white* 
ness ;  and,  for  white-washing,  should  be  preferred 
to  animal  size,  the  decomposition  of  which  is  always 
accompanied  with  unhealthy  exhalations. 

4f22.  To  make  Patent  Paste, 

Boil  a  quantitv  of  mealy  potatoes,  and  mash 
them  without  peming ;  then  take  as  many,  and  one-> 
third  more,  of  raw  potatoes,  and  obtain  the  starch 
or  flower  from  them,  by  grating  them*into  a  vessel 
of  water^  and  reserving  only  the  finer  particles* 
The  mashed  potatoes  are  to  be  diluted,  beat  up, 
and  passed  through  a  sieve.  They  are  then  to  be 
put  mto  a  boiler,  and,  when  nearly  boiling,  the 
starch  produced  from  the  grated  potatoes  is  to  be 
aidded,  and  the  whole  boiled  together  about  twenty 
jminutes,  during  which  time  it  must  be  kept  care- 
fully stirred :  it  is  then  good  paste,  and  is  to  be  put 
into  a  wide  vessel  to  cool. 
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428.  BooUmJkr^^  Pmtie. 

Mix  wheaten  fldur  first  in  cold  water,  then  boil 
it  till  it  be  of  a  glutinous  consistence;  this  method 
mdces  common  paste.  Mix  tLfmrtk^Mh,  or  mgtk 
of^ie  weight  of  the  flour  of  powderea  alnniy  aqdtf 
required  stronger,  add  a  little  powdered  resin. 

424.  ^  moU  emedhni  Olue. 

Beat  an  ounce  of  isintfass  to  shrews:  dissdlve  it 
fpradually  in  a  pint  of  briuidy,  by  means  of  gentle 
heat«  and  then  strain  the  soluticm  tbroogh  a  nieoe 
of  fine  muslin.  The  glue  thus  obteined  should 
be  kept  in  glass  closely  stopped.  IVhen  requited 
for  use,  it  should  be  dissoIVed  with  moderate  heat, 
when  it  will  appear  thin,  transparent,  and  almost 
limpid.  When  applied  in  the  manner  of  common 
glue,  its  effect  is  so  powerful  as  to  join  together 
the  parts  of  wood  stronger  than  the  wood  itself  is 
united.  This  glue  dries  into  a  very  strong,  tough, 
and  transparent  substance,  not  easily  damaged  hy 
any  thing  but  aqueous  moisture,  which  renders  it 
unfit  for  any  use  where  it  would  he  much  exposed 
to  wet  or  damp  air. 


425.  '  Parchment  Glue. 

Take  one  pound  of  parchment,  and  boil  it  in  six 
quarts  of  water  till  the  quantity  be  reduced  to  (me» 
then  strain  off  the  dregs,  and  obil  it  ag^n  till  it  ht 
of  the  consistence  of  glue.  . 

The  same  may  be  done  with  glovers'  cuttings  A 
leather,  which  make  a  colourless  glue,  if  not  burnt 
in  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 
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426.     To  make  Lip  Glue^  for  joining  Papery  Silky 

or  thin  Leather j  8iC. 

Take  of  isinglass  and  parchment  glues,  of  each 
one  ounce ;  sugar-candy  and  gum-tragacanth,  each 
two  drachms ;  add  to  them  an  ounce  of  water,  ind 
boil  the  whole  together  till  the  mixture,  when  ^H, 
is  of  the  consistence  of  glue ;  then  form  the  same 
into  small  rolls,  or  any  other  figure  that  may  be 
most  convenient,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

This  glue  may  be  wet  with  the  tongue,  and 
rubbed  on  the  edges  of  the  paper,  silk,  or  leather, 
that  are  to  be  joined ;  and  on  being  laid  together, 
and  suffered  to  dry.  they  will  be  united  as  firmly  as 
any  other  part  of  the  substance. 

427-     Preparation   of  common  Cement  for  joining 
Alabaster,  Marble^  Porphyry,  or  other  Stones, 

Take  of  bees'-wax  two  pounds,  and  of  resin  one 
pound,  melt  them,  and  add  one  pound  and  a  half 
of  the  same  kind  of  matter,  powdered,  as  the  body 
to  be  cemented  is  composed  of,  strewing  it  into  the 
melted  mixture,  and  stirring  them  well  together, 
and  afterwards  Lpeading  the  mass  in  water,  that 
the  powder  may  oe  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
wax  and  resin.  The  proportion  of  the  powdered 
matter  may  be  varied,  where  required,  in  order  to 
bring  the  cement  nearer  to  the  colour  of  the  body 
on  which  it  is  employed. 

This  cement  must  be  heated  when  applied;  as 
must  also  the  parts  of  the  subject  to  be  cemented 
together;  and  care  must  be  taken  likewise,  that 
they  be  thoroughly  dry. 

When  this  composition  is  properly  managed,  it 
forms  an  extremely  strong  cement,  which  will  even 
suspend  a  projecting  body  of  considerable  weight, 
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after  it  u  thorousUy  dry  and  i^  and  is  therefore 
of  great  use  to  aU  carters  in  stone,  or  others  who 
may  have  occasion  to  join  together  the  parts  rf 
bodies  of  this  nature.  ^ 

Melted  sulphur,  applied  to  fragments  of  stone 
prmriously  heated  (by  pladng  them  before  a  fire) 
t/na  Ijcast  the  melting  pwnt  qf  sulphur,  and  then 
joined  with  the  sulphur  between,  makes  a  pr^ 
firm  and  durable  joining* 

Chips  out  of  comers,  and  similar  litde  deficiencitt 
in  the  stone,  may  also  be  filled  up  with  melted  sul- 
phur, in  which  some  of  the  powder  of  tha^stonehas 
been  mixed:  but  the  stone  should  be  prefioaily 
heated. 

428.  J^  Lmie. 

For  a  fire  lute,  take  porcelain  clay  ficom  Corn- 
wall (not  pipe-clay),  let  it  be  pounded  small,  and 
mixed  up  to  the  consistence  of  thick  paint,  with  a 
solution  of  two  ounces  of  borax  in  a  pint  of  hot 
water.  For  want  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  clayi 
slaked  quicklime  mixed  up  in  the  same  msoner 
may  be  used.  This  may  be  kept  ready  mixed  in  a 
covered  vessel. 

4<29.  Coid  Lute. 

Take  equal  parts,  by  measure,  of  the  above  clay 
and  wheat  flour,  mix  Uiem  to  a  proper  consistence 
with  cold  water.  This  is  more  tenacious  than  the 
first  lute,  but  does  not  keep  so  well. 

430.  Another, 

A  very  excellent  lute  for  many  purposes  may  be 
made  by  beating  up  an  egg,  both  the  white ^nd  the 
yolk>  with  half  its  weight  of  quicklime  in  powder* 
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This  lute  is  to  be  put  upon  a  piece  of  linen,  and 
applied  as  usual.  It  dries  slowly,  but  becomes 
very  compact,  and  acquires  great  hardness. 

431.     Blood  CemenVfor  repairing  Copper  BoUers, 

8fc,  8sc. 

This  cement  is  often  used  by  coppersmiths,  to 
lay  oyer  the  rivets  and  edges  of  the  sheets  of  copper, 
in  large  boilers^  to  serve  as  an  additional  security 
to  the  joinings,  and  to  secure  cocks,  &c.  from  leak- 
ing ;  it  is  made  by  mixing  pounded  quicklime  with 
ox  s  blood.  It  must  be  applied  fresh  made,  as  it 
soon  gets  so  hard  as  to  be  unfit  for  use. 

If  the  properties  of  this  cement  were  duly  in- 
vestigated, it  would  be  found  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses to  which  it  has  never  been  yet  applied.  It  is 
extremely  cheap^  and  very  durable. 

4^2.     To   restore   Cast  Iron  Furnaces,   and  Soap 
Pans,  that  through  Occident  or  Mismanage' 
-  ment  may  be  cracked. 

Take  a  small  clod  of  fine  new  lime^  slaked,  and 
finely  sifted,  mix  it  up  with  white  of  eggs^  well 
beaten,  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  pap  or  soflt 
mortar,  then  add  to  it  some  iron  file  dust,  and  with 
this  composition  fill  up  the  inside  of  the  cracky 
(which  will  be  sufficient)  raising  a  little  seam  or 
bead  upon  it,  and  it  will  soon -become  hard  and  fit 
for  use. 

This  experiment  completely  cured  a  gentleman's 
furnace  which  had  a  crack  fourteen  inches  long^ 
and  he  has  boiled  in  it  three  or  four  days  every 
week  since,  without  the  least  inconvemence  or 
prospect  of  its  being  again  disunited. 
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43S.    Cmrnpomiiomfir  •  Cmtkmd  f  remi  Ae  A^km^ 

of  Fire  md  fF^er^ 

Take  half  a  pint  of  milk,  ,and  mix  with  it  m 
eaual  quantity  of  vinegar^  to  as  to  coagulate  the 
milk.  Separate  the  curds  from  the  whey,  and  mix 
the  latter  with  the  whites  of  four  or  five  eug^ 
after  beating  them  well  up.  The  mixture  of  tneie 
two  substances  being  complete,  add  sifted  quick- 
lime^ and  make  the  whole  jnto  a  thick  paste  of  the 
consistency  of  putty.  If  this  mastic  u  carefullr 
applied  to  broken  bodies,  or  to  fissures  of  any  kina, 
and  dried  properly,  it  resists  water  and  ^iti. 

4S4.  A  Cememi  ie  reiui  Moiiimre, 

May  be  formed  by  melting  by  h^t,  without  wster, 
common  glue,  with  half  its  weight  of  resin;  to 
which  must  be  added,  some  red  ochre,  to  give  it 
body ;  it  is  particularly  useful  for  cementing  hone» 
to  their  frames* 

4:35.     To  make  Japanese  Cement,  or  Rice  Glue. 

This  elegant  cement  is  made  by  mixing  rice 
flour  intimately  with  cold  water,  and  then  gently 
boiling  it.  It  is  beautifully  white,  and  dries  almost 
transparent.  Papers  pasted  together  by  means  of 
this  cement  wiil  sooner  separate  in  their  own  sub* 
stance  than  at  the  joining,  which  makes  it  ex- 
tremely useful  in  the  preparation  of  curious  paper 
articles,  as  tea-trays,  ladies*  dressing-boxes,  and 
other  articles  which  require  layers  of  paper  to  be 
cemented  together.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  prefer- 
able to  common  paste  made  with  wheat-flour,  fo^ 
almost  every  purpose  tt)  which  that  article  is  usuidlj 
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applied.  It  answers  well»  in  particular,  for  pasting 
into  books  the  copies  of  writings  taken  off  by 
copying-maclhines  6r  unsized  silver  paper. 

With  this  composition,  made  with  a  compara- 
tively  small  quantity  of  water,  that  it  may  have  the 
consistence  similar  to  plastic  clay,  models,  busts, 
statues,  basso-relievos,  and  the  like,  may  be  formed. 
When  dry,  the  articles  made  of  it  are  susceptible 
of  a  high  polish  f  they  are  also  very  durable. 

The  Japanese  make  quadrille  fi^h  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  so  nearly  resembles  those  made  of 
mother  of  pearl,  that  the  officers  of  our  East  India- 
men  are  often  imposed  upon. 

436.      Turkey  Cement  for  joining  Metals,  Glass,  Sfc, 

The  jewellers  in  Turkey,  who  are  mostly  Arme- 
nians, have  a  carious  method  of  ornamenting  watch 
cases,  and  similar  things,  with  diamonds  and  other 
stones,  by  simply  glueing  tiftm  on.  The  stone  is 
set  in  silver  and  gold,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
metal  made  flat,  or  to  correspond  with  the  part  to 
which  it  is  to  be  fixed ;  it  is  Chen  warmed  gently, 
and  the  glue  applied,  which  is  so  very  strong  that 
the  parts  never  separate.  This  glue,  which  may  bfe 
applied  to  many  purposes,  as  it  will  strongly  join 
bits  of  glass  or  polished  steel,  is  thus  made. 

Dissolve  five  or  six  bits  of  mastic,  as  large  as 
peas,  in  as  much  spirits  of  wine  as  will  suffice  to 
render  it  liquid ;  in  another  vessel  dissolve  as  much 
isinglass  (wnich  has  been  previously  spaked  in  water 
till  it  is  swollen  and  soft)  in  French  brandy  or  in 
rum,  as  will  make  two  ounces,  by  measure,  of  strong 
glue,  and  add  two  small  bits  of  gum-g'alhanum,  or 
ammbniacum,  which  must  be  rubbed  or  ground  till 
they  are  dissolved ;  then  mix  the  whole  with  a  suf- 
ficient heat.  Keep  it  in  a  phial,  stopped ;  andwhea 
it  is  used  set  it  in  hot  water.. 
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May  be  made  from  a  mizlim  of  equal  parti  of 
gluey  ^hite  of  egg»  and  white  lead. 

438.  Cement  to  meni  fciafaa  CUmm  ar  Glmm, 

Crarlic  stampt^  in  a  stone  mortar;  the  jnice 
whereof,  when  applied  to  the  pieces  to  be  joined 
together,  is  the  finest  and  strongeM  cement  ibr  thst 
purposey  and  will  leave  little  or  no  mark  if  done 
with  care. 

439.  To  prepttre  m  Cement  for  joinmg'  iroien  G/sm> 

CAmmi,  Emrtkenwrnre,  4re. 

•  ■ 

Take  two  ounces  of  good  glue,  and  steep  itftr 

a  night  in  distilled  vittegar ;  boil  them  together  the 
next  day ;  and  having  beaten  a  plove  of  garlic,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  ox-gall,  into  a  soft  pulp,  strain  the 
juice  through  a  linen  cloth,  using  pressure,  and  add 
the  same  to  the  glue  and  the  vinegar.  Then  take 
gum-sandarach  powdered,  and  turpentine,  of  each 
one  drachm,  and  of  s&rcocol  and  mastic  powdered, 
each  half  a  drachm,  and  put  them  into  a  bottle, 
with  an  ounce  of  highly  rectified  spirits  of  wine. 
Stop  the  bottle,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  three 
hours  int  a  gentle  heat,  frequently  shaking  it«  Mix 
this  tincture  also  with  the  glue  while  hot,  and  stir 
them  well'  together  with  a  stick  or  tobacco  pipe, 
till  part  of  the  moisture  be  evaporated ;  then  take 
the  composition  from  the  fire,  and  it  will  be  fit  fot 
use.  When  this  cement  is  to  be  applied^  it  must 
be  dipt  in  vinegar^  and  then  melted  in  a  proper 
vessel,  with  a  gentle  heat ;  and  if  stones  are  to  be 
cemented,  it  is  proper  to  mix  with  it  a  little  pow- 
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dered  tripoli  or  chalk ;  or  if  glass  is  to  be  conjoined, 
powdered  glass  should  be  substituted. 

'For  the  uniting  the  parts,  of  broken  china,  ox 
earthenware  vessels,  as  also  glass,  where  the  ren- 
dering the  joint  visible  is  not  of  consequence,  the 
following  composition,  which  is  much  more  easily 
prepared,  may  be  substituted  for  the  foregoing. 

Take  an  ounce  of  Suffolk  cheese,  or  any  other 
kind  devoid  of  fat,  grate  it  as  small  as  possible,  and 
put  it,  with  an  equal  weight  of  quick-lime,  into 
three  ounces  of  skimmed  milk;  mix  them  tho- 
roughly together,  and  use  the  composition  imme- 
diately. 

Where  the  broken  vessels  are  for  service  only, 
and  the  appearance  is  not  to  be  regarded,  the  joints 
may  be  made  equally  strong  with  any  other  part  of 
the  glass,  by  putting  a  slip  of  thin  p^per,  or  linen, 
smeared  with  this  cement,  over  them,  after  they 
are  well  joined  together  by  it.  This  method  will 
make  a  great  saving  in  the  case  of  glasses  employed 
for  chemical,  or  other  similar  operations. 

A  cement  of  the  same  nature  may  be  made  by 
tempering  quick-lime  with  the  curd  of  milk,  till  it 
be  of  a  due  consistence  for  use.  The  curd,  in  this 
case,  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  the  cream 
or  oil  of  the  milk.  On  this  account  it  should  be 
made  of  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  well 
skimmed  off,  or  the  kind  of  curd  commonly  sold 
in  the  markets,  made  of  whey,  and  the  milk  from 
which  butter  has  been  extracted,  commonly  called 
buttermilk.  This  cement  should  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding,  and  they  may  be 
applied  to  stones,  marble,  &c.  with  equal  advantage 
as  the  compound  one  above  given,  and  are  much 
more  easily  and  cheaply  prepared. 

Drying  oil,  with  white  lead,  is  also  frequently 
used  for  cementing  china  and  earthenware;  but 
where  it  is  not  necessary  the  vessels  should  endure 
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li^at  or  moisture,  isinglass  glue,  with  a  little  tripoli 
or  chnlk,  U  belter. 

4-10.  To  slop  Craci*  in  GltM  i'esiela. 

The  crncLs  of  glass  vessels  may  be  roended,  by 
daubing  thein,  with  a  siiitabJe  piece  of  Jinen,  over 
with  white  of  egg,  strewiug  both  over  with  finely 
■  powdered  quick-lime,  and  instantly  applying  the 
linen  closely  and  evenly. 

141.       Cement  for  pmerfing  fVoud  and  Brici. 

This  compostiion  is  formed  of  the  foDowing 
materials,  viz.  mineral  or  coal  tar,  pulverized  coal, 
{charcoal  is  esteemed  the  best)  and  well  fine-skted 
lime;  the  coal  and  lime  to  be  well  mixed  together, 

Eroportioned  at  about  four-tillhs  coal  and  one-fifUi 
me :  the  tar  to  be  heated,  and  while  hot,  thick- 
ened with  the  mixture  of  coal  and  lime,  until  it 
heconies  so  hard  that  it  may  be  easily  spread  upon 
the  surface  of  a  board,  and  not  run  when  hot.  Tur- 
pentine or  pitch  will  answer  nearly  as  well  as  tsr, 
iiiid  plaster  of  Paris  will  answer  instend  of  lime;  to 
be  used  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  about  the  same 
proportions.  The  cement  must  be  applied  warm, 
and  is  found  to  be  used  easiest  with  a.  trowel. 

MS.  '  Cement  fir  ff^ood  or  Paper, 

Dissolve  some  isinglass  in  a  small  quant!^  of 
gia  or  proof  spirit,  by  a  vefy  gentle  heat;  and 
preserve  it  in  a  oottle  for  use. 

443.  Another.  . 

Dissolve,  isinfflass  two  parts,  and  gum-arabici  iB 
like  manner  witin  the  preceding,  and  keep  it  »  ■ 
bottle  for  use. 
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VARNISHES. 


\Tke  following  original  and  excellent  Observations 
an  Varnishes  were  first  published  by  Tho.  Cooper, 
Esq.  of  Northumberland,  (North  America)  in  the 
American  edition  of  Dr.  fFillich^s  "  Domestic 
Encyclopedia!^'] 


444.  Observations  on  F'amishes, 

*  The  liquids  in  which  the  substances  proper  for 
making  varnishes  are  generally  dissolved  are  lin- 
seed, nut  oil>  sunflower  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
spirit  of  wine.  Hence  the  substances  themselves 
are  all  of  the  class  of  resins.  .  Nut  oil  is  not  often 
U8ed>  though  being  of  a  clearer  colour  than  linseed 
oily  it  might  sometimes  deserve  the  preference. 
The  other  essential  oils>  as  rosemary^  bergamot, 
&c«  are  too  dear,  and  do  not  dry. 

The  substances  commonly  employed  are  such  at 
form  a  transparent  solution  with  the  solvents  above 
mentioned,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  affected  by 
moisture  of  any  kind :  since  none  of  the  gums,  or 
gum-resms,  are  fit  for  the  purpose. 

The  resins  usually  employed  are,  copal,  amber, 
mastic,  sandarac,  lac,  (both  stick  lac  and  seed  lac), 
pine  turpentine  from  Chios  or  Venice,  common 
white  resin,  dragon's-blood,  gum-elemi,  asphalturo, 
or  Jew's-pitch,  and  common  pitch.  To  which  may 
be  added,  elastic  gum,  or  ca-out-chouc,  though 
this  is  only  used  at  present  for  balloons. 
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Oil  of  turpentine  deadens  the  oolonr  of  painti: 
the  ▼arniBhes  of  amber  and  copal  bri^ten  them. 

Linseed  <nl  is  procured  by  srinding  linsc^  in 
mills  for  that  purpose.  It  is  ofa  brownish  colour. 
Before  it  can  be  used  it  must  be  made  drymg*  The  . 
reason  that  oil  will  not  dry  without  preparation  ii 
either  that  it  contains  a  quantity  or  uncombined 
mucilaginous  substance,  or  a  quantity  of  unoam- 
bined  acid»  or  both.  I  have  not  seen  this  anyirii^e 
ascertained ;  Mr.  Watt  told  me  it  was  add. 

The  common  method  of  making  drying  oil|  is  to 
put  about  half  an  ounce  of  litharge  to  eaidi  quart 
of  the  oil :  boil  it  not  hastily  or  violently^  bat  with 
a  moderate  and  equal  firoy  f<Nr  about  two  hoorsy 
scumming  it.  If  it  be  boiled  too  hard  it  will  be 
burnt)  and  become  brown.  Let  this  rest  till  all 
sediment  has  perfectly  subsided,  then  separate  the 
clean  ml,  which  will  grow  the  clearer  and  I& 
better  for  keeping.  When  it  is  nbade  perfectly 
drying,  it  will  have  a  scum  formed  at  the  topt 
Perhaps  white  lead  would  be  better  to  use  Htm 
litharge. 

Poppy  oil,  is  from  the  seeds  of  the  common 
poppy. 

Nut  oily  is  the  oil  expressed  in  the  same  numner 
from  walnut.  It  is  made  drying  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  linseed  oil :  and  being  clearer^  is  preferable 
for  colourless  varnishes. 

To  make  boiled  linseed  oil  colourless,  take  three 
or  four  gallons  of  oil :  add  to  it  about  two  quarts 
of  fine  clear  sand,  and  three  or  four  gallons  ot  boil- 
ing water :  agitate  it  for  half  an  hour,  separate  the 
oil,  and  repeat  the  process  with  fresh  water. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  produced  by  the  distillation 
of  common  turpentine ;  the  residuum  is  resin. 

Copaly  is  a  resin  produced  from  certain  trees  in 
New  Spain.  The  best  is  the  clearest,  and  such  as 
will  glkze  a  hot  tobacco-pipe  without  blistering. 
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Amher  (Earabe,  succinum)  is  a  substance,  but 
whether  vegetable  or  animal  is  not  quite  deter- 
minedy  found  upon  the  sea-shores  of  Polish  Prussia. 
It  has  been  by  sohie  thought  a  resin  from  trees ;  by 
others,  a  fossil ;  by  others,  the  indurated  excrement 
of  the  whale. 

Masticy  is  a  resin  produced  from  a  small  tree 
called  the  Lentisk,  growing  in  the  isle  of  Chio* 
The  bark  is  cut,  and  the  juice  exudes. 

Sandarac,  is  a  resin  produced  in  the  same  way 
from  a  species  of  juniper,  growing  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

Lacy  gum-lac>  seed-lac^  is  produced  on  certain 
trees  of  the  fig  kind,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  East  Indies,  by  the  perforation  of  insects  in  the 
bark.  It  has  been  by  some  thought  a  kind  of  wax 
produced  by  the  insects  themselves. 

Turpentine  is  collected  in  the  Greek  isles,  by 
making  an  incision  in  the  fir-trees:  the  juice  is 
turpentine.  Venice  (Chian)  turpentine  is  brought 
over  in  large  earthen  jars. 

Common  resins  the  residuum  of  turpentine,  afler 
distilling  it  to  obtain  the  essential  oil. 

Dragon* 8'blood,  a  resin  of  a  red  colour,  produced 
from  certain  trees  in  the  East  Indies  and  Madeira, 
and  the  Canary  Islands. 

Gum-Eiemi,  a  resin,  the  produce  of  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  East  Indies  and  Brazil. 

Asphaltumy  Jew's-pitch.  This  is  a  native  bitumen 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of  a  blackish- 
brown  colour. 

Common  Pitch  is  the  residuum  after  the  distilla- 
tion of  tar. 

Silastic  Gum,  a  substance  from  the  East  Indies 
and  the  Brazils,  having  all  the  properties  of  inspis- 
sated bird-lime,  or  of  the  juice  of  the  misletoe. 

It  dissolves  in  petroleum  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
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4i5.    Oenermi  OiiervMiUm  on  wuJkmg  Vmrrnkm  tf 

MKmdi. 

lit.  As  the  tubttancet  that  foim  Tamichef  aie 
extremely  inflaminable»  they  ought  only  to  be  oiade 
in  a  brick  or  stone  room  with  a  floor  of  the  same 
materials.  They  should  be  cautiously  kept  from  s 
fire  that  flames;  nor  should  a  lighted  camile  come 
near  them ;  for  the  vapouff  pmriicuiiarij^  of  M  of 
turpenime  and  spmi  ofwmefwUl  aUchfire  aismni 
dutance,  by  means  if  fiame  of  any  MdL  The 
operator  should  always  have  by  him  a  woollen  doth 
or  small  blanket  in  a  tub  of  water  to  cover'tfaeTesBel 
containing  the  ingredients  in  case  of  theif  •  taking 
fire..  They  can  only  be  put  out  by  thus  exclading 
the  air. 

tUl.  The  substances  should  be  freed,  as  mudi  si 
possible,  from  impurities  of  every  kind,  particularly 
sandarac,  and  preserved  free  from  dust.  The  ut- 
most cleanliness,  in  and  about  the  vessels,  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  good  colour  and  transparency. 

3d.  The  substances,  after  being  broken  into 
pieces^  freed  from  impurities  and  heterogeneous 
substances,  should  be  put  by  themselves  in  the 
melting  pot.  If  reduced  to  powder  or  very  small 
pieces,  they  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  bum 
and  hurt  the  colour. 

4th.  All  the  resins  should  be  kept  in  vessels 
well  stopt  and  closed  from  dust.  So  of  the  oils 
and  spirit. 

5th.  When  the  varnish  is  made,  it  should  be  left 
some  time  for  the  dregs  to  settle :  then  be  poured 
off  clear,  and  then  be  filtered  through  silk  or  lawn. 

6th.  For  goods  that  are  not  to  be  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun^  the  spirit  varnishes  will  answer: 
but  83  sandarac  and  mastic  will  melt  in  the  suD) 
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the  oil  varnished  of  copal  and  amber  are  the  most 
proper. 

7th.  Glazed  earthen  vessels  are  better  than  iron ; 
copper  is  soluble  in  oil,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be 
used.  The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  necessary 
to  success. 

446.  OfVamhihe%  with  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Copal'Spifit  yartunh.  This  receipt  is  kept  a  great 
secret.  Mr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  in  England, 
and  the  Sieur  Watm,  at  Paris,  make  it.  Henry's 
is  rather  coloured. 

I  have  made  it, '  by  dissolving  copal  in  a  warm 
place,  in  any  of  the  following  essential  oils :  ber- 
gamot,  lavender,  orange,  lemon,  rosemary,  of  which 
the  last  is  the  cheapest ;  dilute  it  with  twice  the 
quantity  of  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  If  the 
oil  of  rosemary  is  much  adulterated  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  it  will  not  succeed.  Oil  of  turpentine 
precipitates  the  copal ;  but  by  twelve  hours  diges- 
tion (in  a  small  retort  with  a  lamp  heat)  of  oil  of 
turpentine  on  copal,  I  succeeded  m  making  a  per- 
fectly colourless  varnish. 

447.  Colourless  Spirit  f^arnish  of  Mastic  and  San- 

darac. 

To  one  quart  of  rectified  spirit  add  two  ounces 
of  mastic,  in  drops,  and  six  ounces  of  sandarac ; 
when  well  dissolved,  add  four  ounces  of  pure  Ve- 
nice turpentine. 

If  it  is  Wanted  to  be  harder,  substitute  two  ounces 
of  gimi-lac,l)alf  an  ounce  of  gum-elemi,  and  two 
ounces  -of  clear  white  resin  instead  of  the-  mastic 
and  turpentine.  But  the  colour  will  not  be  so 
good*    The  first  is  proper  for  toilet-boxes,  &c.  the 
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last  for  cane,  chftini  fanutaro,  Ac  trhidi  are  niidi 
handled. 
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Spirit  of  wine  one  quart,  sandarac  four  oancef, 
gum-lacca  and  mastic,  each  two  oonces,  gum-elemi 
one  ounce;  when  all  is  mdtedt  add  two  ounces  of 
turpentine. 


449.  Gold'cohmr  Fkrniik. 

*  Bruise  separately  four  ounces  of  lacca,  as  amch 
gamboge,  as  much  dragon's-blood,  aa  much  araotlo, 
and  one  ounce  of  saffron.  Put  each  of  these  tafeo  a 
quart  d  spirit  of  wine.  Digest  them  in  the  sun  sr 
in  a  moderate  heat  for  a  fortnight,  mix  them  with 
clear  varnish  of  sandarac  according  to  the  tint  you 
want.  Four  ounces  of  aloes  dissolved  in  a  quart  of 
spirit  will  also  be  a  good  addition  to  the  above  in- 
gredients, and  give  you  more  command  over  the 
tint  you  may  require. 


450.     General  Observations  on  Spirit  f^amishes, 

1.  A  water-bath  is  the  proper  heat  for  spirit 
varnishes.  A  sand-bath  is  liable  to  be  too  hot,  and 
embers  or  coals  dangerous. 

When  the  water  once  boils,  keep  it  boiling  till 
the  substances  are  dissolved.  This  you  will  find  by 
stirring  it  with  a  glass,  or  white  wood  spatula,  or 
a  tobacco-pipe.  By  dissolving  salt  in  the  water, 
you  may  increase  the  heat.  When  your  sub'stancci 
are  not  quite  dissolved,  never  put  them  on'thefre 
a  second  time  to  finish  the  solution. 

Never  till  the  vessels  but  about  three  parts  AilL 
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2.  Gum-elemi  gives  consistence  to  the  varnish , 
but  should  be  used  in  small,  proportions.  Brillianc  j 
is  given  by  the  Venice  and  Chio  turpentine. ' 

3.  The  turpentine  should  always  be  melted  separ 
rately,  when  the  substances  are  dissolved :  it  should 
be  melted  in  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine,  and 
then  added.  After  the  turpentine  is  added,  give 
the  water-bath  six  or  eight  boils,  and  then  take  it 
off,  and  strain  it  through  a  very  fine  sieve  or  fine 
linen.  It  will  be  still  clearer  by  standing  and  re- 
pose. 

4.  The  general  proportion  of  sandarac  is  about 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  to  a  quart  of  spirit,  and  so  of 
the  other  gums :  if  others  are  substituted,  the  san- 
darac must  be  proportionably  diminished.  The 
spirits  of  wine  should  fire  gunpowder. 

.5.  If  you  want  red  or  black  varnishes^  dragon's- 
blood  and  vermilion^  JfSw's-pitch  and  lamp-black| 
will  answer  your  purpose. 

6.  Seed-lac  makes  harder  varnish  than  shell-lac ; 
about  ten  ounces  to  the  quart  is  enough. 

451.     Oil  F'arnishes. — General  Observations  on  Oil 

Garnishes* 

1.  Copal  and  amber  are  the  two  principal  sub- 
stances for  oil  varnishes ;  as  each  of  them  possesses 
the  property  of  making  a  hard  and  transparent  var- 
nish, they  need  not  be  mixed ;  but  copal  should  be 
reserved  for  the  lighter  coloured  varnishes.  Amber, 
however,  is  tougher  than  copal^  and  a  little  of  it 
certainly  improves  copal  varnish,  if  the  tinge  of 
colour  is  no  objection. 

2.  It  requires  a  stronger  fire  to  dissolve  copal 
and  amber  when  mixed  with  oil,  than  alone;  a 
strong  heat  hurts  the  colour.  Melt  therefore  these 
resins  by  themselves,  broken  into  small  pieces; 
employ  no  more  heat  than  is  necessary  to  melt 
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them;  when  melted,  add  to  them  the  k^i  liueed 
<h1  by  degreeti  itirriiig  as  you  pour,  it  in  |  then 
give  a  few  boiiingi  to  ineorporate  the  whole. 

S.  If  YOU  have  more  dtem  one  rerin  to  add,  mdt 
the  hardest  first,  otherwise  the  most  fusible  wili 
bum  before  the  other  is  melted. 

4.  A  sand-bath,  or  bright  coals  that  do  not 
flame,  is  the  proper  heat  for  oil  varnishes;  but 
mve  no  more  heat  than  is  barely  necessary  to  mek 
Qiem. 

5.  The  vessels  should  be  glazed  earthenware 
with  a  cover;  and  new  ones  used,  for  copal  varnish 
eq[>ecially,  every  time. 

6.  When  the  oil  and  the  resin. are  ineorporsted 
and  well  stirred  toffether,  add  jour  hot  oil  of  tur- 
pentine; this  should  be  about  doubly  the  quantity 
of  dbe  oil  employed;  but  the  oil  should  not  be 
boiling  hot  when  the  turpentine  is  poured  in,  other- 
wise it  may  catch  fire.     Stir  it. 

7.  Filter/ or  strain  the  varnish ;  then  let  it  rest  at 
least  forty-eight  hours.  The  sediment  will  do  for 
a  coarser  or  more  coloured  varnish  of  the  saaie 
kind :  the  oil  mixed  with  the  sediment  will  tarnish 
the  colour  at  the  second  melting. 

452.  Copal  f^amish. 

Melt  slowly  one  pound  of  copal ;  add  half  a  pint 
of  boiling  drying  oil:  when  incorporated^  add  one 
pint  of  oil  of  turpentine  made  hot.  You  may  add 
from  half  a  pint  to  three  pints  of  boiling  drying  oil> 
according  to  the  consistence  required. 

453.  Another* 

Melt  in  a  perfectly  clean  vessel,  by  a  very  slow 
heat,  a  pound  of  clear  copal :  to  this  add  from  one 
to  two  quarts  of  drying  linseed  oil ;  when  the  ma- 
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terials  are  thoroughly  mixed,  remove  the  vessel  from 
the  fire,  and  keep  constantly  stirring  it  till  most  of 
the  heat  is  gone :  then  a^d  one  pound  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. Strain  the  varnish  through  a  piece  of 
close  linen,  and  keep  it  for  use.  The  older  it  is, 
the  more  drying  does  it  become. 


454.  Another, 

M.  Carendeffez^  formerly  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
at  present  resident  at  New  York,  finds  that  an 
ounce  of  good  sulphuric  aether,  and  an  ounce  of 
copal  in  gross  powder,  mixed  together  in  a  well 
stopped  bottle,  and  placed  in  a  moderate  sand-heat 
or  water-bath,  form  a  perfect  solution.  M.  C.  re- 
marks, that  the  solution,  though  not  very  cheap, 
affords  a  fine  and  brilliant  variiish,  and  the  process 
is  so  easy  as  to  be  repeated  by  any  person,  though 
of  very  moderate  skill. 


455-  Gold-colour  f^armah,  or  Lacker. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  amber,  two  ounces  of  lacca ; 
melt  them ;  add  eight  ounces  of  drying  oil ;  then 
ad4  oil  of  turpentine  coloured  with  gamboge,  ar- 
notto,  saffron,  and  dragon's-blood,  according  to  the 
tinge  you  want. 

456.  Black  Japan. 

Melt  eight  ounces  of  amber;  melt  (separately 
from  the  amber)  four  ounces  of  asphaltum,  and  four 
ounces  of  resin :  when  melted,  add  eight  ounces  of 
boiling  oil,  and  then  sixteen  ounces  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine; then  stir  in  from  half  an  ounce  to  one 
ounce  lamp-black,  and  give  it  another  boil  or  two. 
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One  pound  of  raun,  one  oiHice  gtam-elemi,  dglm 
ounces  drying  oil,  and  aixteen  oonott  oil  of  tm^ 
pontine. 

Oil  of  turpentine  will  diiiolfe  any  of  dieiereina^ 
except  copal  and  anibcr;  but  it  does  notnifeio 
good  variush  at  when  miied  with  boiled  efl. 

459^  Cmmmm  JSapmn^t  VmniA     . 


It  frequently  made  by  ditioWinjg  one  pevnd  cf  t«^ 
pentine,  or  about  ten  ounces  oiresin,  in  oil  of  tur- 
pentine alone. 


460.  EiasHe  Gum  Fandah, 

Cut  the  gum  into  small  pieced,  and  digest  .with  it 
thirty-two  parts  of  pure  oil  of  turpentine  fof 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  warm  place.  Rosemsir^) 
lavender,  and  other  essential  oils  also  dissolre  it 
So  does  nitric  aether.  If  softened  by  boiling  id 
water,  or  still  more  in  a  solution  of  alum,  it  may 
be  joined. 


461.  f^amUhea  of  Gums, 

Gum-tragacanth  and  gum-arabic  may  be  A" 
solved  in  water ;  or  the  first  in  brandy.  Ichthyw^ 
(isinglass)  is  best  dissolved  in  brandy  or  whisky. 
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462.  •  ElaHke  Gum  (see  p.  207.) 

jSize — From  diluted  glue;  from  white  leather 
cuttings. 

Fish  Size — ^Boiled  eel  skins. 


4?63.  Martin's  Copal  yamish. 

In  a  large  gallon  earthen  pot,  with  a  cover  like  ^ 
a  chocolate  pot,  melt  four  ounces  Chio  turpentine : 
when  fluids  pour  in  eight  ounces  of  amber  pow- 
dered ;  set  it  on  the  fire  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Take 
off  the  pot ;  add  to  it  one  pound  of  pounded  copal, 
four  or  more  of  turpentine,  and  one  gill  of  warm 
oil  of  turpentine.  Increase  the  heat  a  little ;  when 
it  has  been  on  t^e  fire  half  an  hour^  take  it  off,  stir 
the  ingredients,  adding  two  ounces  of  the  finest 
and  whitest  colophony  or  resin.  Set  it  again  on  the 
fire,  and  increase  the  heat  till  the  whole  is  quite 
fluid.  Remove  the  pot ;  let  the  heat  subside  a  little ; 
have  ready  twenty- four  ounces  (about  one  pint  and 
a  quarter)  of  drying  linseed  oil,  poppy,  or  nut  oil ; 
pour  it  boiling  hot  by  degrees  into  your  gums  and 
stir  them  well.  When  mixed,  set  it  again  on  the 
fire,  stirring  it  till  it  boils  up ;  then  take  it  off  and 
add  a  quart  of  turpentine  made  hot ;  stir  and  give 
it  one  boil  more ;  then  add  another  pint  of  turpen- 
tine made  hot ;  stir  it  well,  give  it  one  more  boil, 
and  it  is  enough.  Strain  it  5  if  thicker  than  linseed 
oil,  thin  it  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Let  it  stand  a 
month  before  it  is  used.  It  should  be  made  in  an 
open  yard,  for  the  frequent  practice  is  yery  un- 
wholesome. 

"Great  danger  will  attend  the  addition  of  copal, 
as  the  same  heat  which  would  be  required  to  dis- 
solve the  copal  would  volatilize  the  turpentine,  and 
take  fire  if  tiie  vapour  were  directed  to  the  flame. 
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Mdt  eight  ounces  of  Cliio  tmpdktine,  jj^mr  in  one 
pound  of  powdered  ambtf  by  degrees,  stirring  it  ijl 
the  while;  set  it  on  the  fire  for  naif  aa^iour,  tto 
add  two  ounces  of  white  resin :  stop  the  cover 
close,  and  increase  the  fire  till  the  whole  is  melted. 
To  this  add  one  pound  of  hot  drying  ofl;*knd  tbffli 
by  degrees  a  quart,  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Amber 
can  only  be  dissolTed  dear,  by  mdtii^  It  witk 
some  less  glutinous  gum.  Same  proosH  fiar  oopal 
Tamish.^£0m.  Enc.  yqI.  v.  (PUtmd^alk)  p.  ^38. 

465.  FianM  for  coloured  DrawkgwmtiPtmti* 

Take  of  Canada  balsam  one  ounce,  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine two  ounces;  mix  them  together.    BefiMe 

this  composition  is  applied,  the  drawing  or  print 
should  be  sized  with  a  solution  of  isinfflass  in  water; 
and  when  dry,  apply  the  varnish  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush. 

466.  To  varnish  piaster  Casts  or  Models, 

.  Take  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  avoirdu  pois, 
of  the  finest  white  soap,  grate  it  small,  and  put  it 
into  a  new  glazed  earthen  vessel,  with  an  Englisb 
pint  of  water;  hold  it  over  the  fire  till  the  soapii 
dissolved,  then  add  the  same  quantity  of  bleacned 
wax  cut  into  small  pieces:  as  soon  as  the  whole 
is  incorporated,  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Mode  of  AppHcation.'z^'DTy  the  model  Well  at  the 
fire,  suspend  it  by  a  thread,  and  dip  it  in  the  va^ 
nish ;  take  it  out,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
dip  it  in  again ;  let  it  stand  for  six  or  seven  dayir 
then,  with  a  bit  of  muslin  rolled  softly  round  your 
finger,  rub  the  model  gently,  and  this  will  produce 
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a  brilliant  gloss;  but  this  part  of  the  operation 
must  be  done  with  great  care  and  a  light  nand,  a^ 
the  coat  of  varnish  is  thin. 

467.  Another  Way. 

Take  skim  milk,  from  which  the  cream  has  been 
carefully  taken  off/  and  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil 
lay  over  the  cast  till  it  holds  out,  or  will  imbibe  no 
more;  shake  or  blow  off  any  that  remains  on  the 
surface,  and  lay  it  in  a  place  free  from  dust;  and 
when  it  is  dry,  it  will  look  like  polished  marble. 

N.  B. — This  last  mode  answers  equally  well  with 
the  former,  but  will  not  resist  the  weather. 

468.  VamUhfor  Earthenware, 

To  make  it  white,  glass  and  soda  in  equal  pro- 
portion must  be  pounded  together,  very  fine,  care- 
fully sifted,  and  well  mixed.  The  mixture  must 
next  be  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  till  it  is  rendered 
veiy  dry.  It  is  after  that  to  be  put  into  vessels 
which  have  been  already  baked ;  it.  will  then  be 
melted,  and  the  varnish  is  made.  It  may  be  ap- 
plied in  the  usual  manner. 

469.  French  soft  Varnhh  for  Engravers, 

One  ounce  of  virgin's  wax,  one  ounce  of  asphal- 
tum  or  Greek  pitch,  half  an  ounce  of  common 
pitch,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Burgundy  pitch. 

N.  B. — The  celebrated  Vivares,  the  landscape 
engraver,  always  used  this  varnish,  in  preference 
to  any  other. 

470.  Varnish  for  Furniture* 

To  one  part  of  virgin's  white  wax  add  eight 
parts  of  oil  of  petroleum ;  lay  a  slight  coat  of  mis 


# 


mixture  on  the  wood  with  m  tedger^s  teiMh,  wUi 
«  little  warm;  the  oil  will  then  eyeiMirate,  mi 
leave  a  thin  coat  of  wax,  whidi  ahoiild  aftetiyai* 
be  polished  with  a  coane  woollen  doth. 

471.  A  Famiik  far  Tmlei  Baxei,  Cmnn,  Fmi,  |^ 

Diisolve  two  ouncea  of  giim-niaatic»  anjl  c^ 
4>ancei  of  gumHumdarac,  in  a  quaiC  of  alkohol; 
then  add  four  ouncea  of  Venice  torpentiBe* 

472.  Preparaium  ofA$  true  CaptJ  PawM, 

Take  two  parta  of  gum  copal  redooei  to  a  fine 
powder;  wash  it  repeatedly  in  water,  to  free  it 
from  the  woody  fibres:  then  introduce  it  into  t 
flask,  and  pour  over  it  four  parts  of  pure  oil  of 
rosemary;  digest  the  mixture  in  a  gentle  beat Cv 
three  days,  or  longer;  after  which^  add  aa  mudi 
highly  rectified  spirits  of  wine  as  is  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  sufier  it  to  remain  undisturbed,  until  tbe 
impurities  subside ;  then  decant  the  varnish. 

473.  To  make  P^amishfor  Oil  Paintings. 

According  to  the  number  of  your  pictures^  take 
the  whites  of  the  same  number  of  eggs,  and  to  each 
picture  take  the  bigness  of  a  hazel-nut  of  white 
sugar-candy,  dissolved,  and  mix  it  with  a  tea-qK>on* 
ful  of  brandy :  beat  the  whites  of  your  eggs  to  a 
froth;  then  let  it  settle;  take  the  clear,  put  to  it 
your  brandy  and  sugar,  and  varnish  over  your  pic- 
tures with  it :  this  is  much  better  than  any  other 
varnish^  as  it  is  easily  washed  off  when  your  pic- 
tures want  cleaning  again. 

474.  To  make  fFhite  ramiah. 

Dissolve  gum-sandarac  and  gum-mastic  in  S[Mrits 
of  wine ;  leave  it  to  settle  for  two  days ;  then  strail 
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rough  a  linen  cloth,  let  it  stand  for  some  time, 
off  the  clear  liquldy  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

Another,  by  Dr.  fFithering. 

ike  of  gum-sandarac  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
jc,  in  drops,  half  an  ounce ;  gum-elemi,  a  quar- 
»f  an  ounce ;  oil  of  spike  lavender,  a  quarter  of 
unce ;  put  them  into  a  half-pint  phial^  and  fill 
p  with  best  spirits  of  wine.  Let  it  stand  in 
3r  a  warm  place,  till  all  the  gums  are  dissolved^ 
then  pour  off  the  varnish  into  a  clean  phial ^ 
it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Ejccellent  VarnUhfor  Umbrellas^  Sac, 

rticles  much  exposed  to  the  weather  are  ren^ 
d  both  sun  and  rain  proof  by  the  following 
ish.  Boil  well  together  two  pounds  of  turpen- 
one  pound  of  litharge  in  powder^  and  two  or 
8  pounds  of  linseed  oil.  When  the  article  is 
bed  over  with  this  varnish,  it  must  be  dried  in 
sun;  after  which  the  greatest  keat  will  not 
tit. 


A  yamish  for  preserving  Insects^  Fruits,  8fc* 

ike  one  pound  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and 
ounces  of  white  amber ;  add  thereto  an  ounce 
bite  sandarac  and  white  mastic,  an  ounce  and  ' 
If  of  Venice  turpentine ;  digest  the  whole  in 
M>  marise  during  forty-eight  hours,  to  an  "entire 
lution ;  take  out  the  intestines  of  the  insect 
have  a  mind  to  preserve;  lay  them  for  some 
in  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  mixed  with  clarified 
r-candy ;  afterwards  besmear  them  with  your 
iah  till  thev  are  transparent  as  glass :  in  this 
ler  you  will  preserve  them  a  long  time. 

l2 


■9 

MO  Fmmfy  RetmgtBooL         [Art  //. 

This  varnitb  succeeds  eqnaU;  with  TwetiUei 
and  fniits»  which  newer  rot  or  decay  when  not 
affected  by  the  exterior  air,  as  has  been  obsenred 
with  regard  to  cherries,  wUch  are  presenred  m^ 
fectly  welly  by  besmearing  them  with  meked  nhite 


478.    Method  o/firepmrmg  lAaueed  Oil  FiarmsL 

One  pound  ofwdl  pulTericed  and  sifted  litharge^, 
four  ounces  of  finely  pounded  white  vitriol  and  one 
^uart  of  linseed  oil.  Put  these  ingrcdicnti  into  an 
iron  pan  of  such  a  sise  that  it  maT  be  only  half 
full ;  mix  them  well  together,  and  InnL  thm  till 
the  moisture  is  evaporated,  which  may  be  known 
by  a  pellicle  being  lormed  on  the  surfhce,  or  by  the 
barrel  of  a  quill  bursting  when  thrust  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boiling  varnish.  Then  take  it  from  the  fire 
and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  taking  care  to  keep 
back  the  thick  part,  which  has  deposited  itseu 
at  the  bottom.  While  boiling,  it  must  be  stirred 
several  times  round,  that  the  litharge  may  not  fall 
to  the  bottom ;  but  stir  it  constantly,  else  super- 
fluous litharge  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  varaish 
become  too  thick. 

The  composition  of  amber  varnish  consists  of  haV 
a  pound  of  melted  or  roasted  amber,  one  pound  and 
a  half  of  linseed  oil  varnish,  and  two  pounds  of  tur- 
pentine oil.  The  amber  and  linseed  oil  varnish  are 
to  be  mixed  together  in  a  deep  cast-iron  pan,  of 
such  a  size  as  to  be  only  one  third  full,  ana  to  be 
kept  over  a  slow  fire  till  the  amber  is  dissolved, 
which  may  be  known  by  its  swelling  up>  the 
operator  therefore  must  have  at  hand  a  large  copper* 
or  iron  vessel,  that  the  varnish  may  be  held  over  it 
in  case  it  should  rise  above  the  sides  of  the  pan,  aod 
to  prevent  the  loss  that  would  thereby  be  occS' 
sioned. — When  the  varnish  is  .  dissolved,  the  p«n 
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must  be  taken  from  the  fire;  and  when  the  mix- 
ture has  cooled,  the  turpentine  oil  is  to  be  poured 
into  it)  continually  stirring  it.  Then  let  it  stand 
some  time,  that  the  coarse  undissolved  particles 
may  deposit  themselves  at  the  bottom ;  after  which 
pour  off  the  clear  varnish,  and,  having  ^trained  it 
through  a  piece  of  linen,  put  it  in  bottles  for  use. 

In  boiling  the  varnish,  care  must  be  taken  that 
it  may  not  boil  over,  or  catch  fire.  Should  this 
happen  to  be  the  case,  it  must  not  be  extinguished 
by  water;  for  this  mode  would  occasion  such  a 
spattering,  that  the  operator  would  be  in  danger 
of  having  his  face  bespattered  with  the  boiling  var- 
nish. The  best  method,  therefore,  is  to  cover  the 
vessel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
for  this  purpose  to  have  at  hand  a  piece  of  wood^ 
plate  of  iron,  or  any  thing  else  that  may  cover  the 
vessel  and  extinguish  the  flame. 

4f79.     Vanmhfor  Pales  and  coarse  fFood  Work. 

Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and  grind  it  with  as 
much  Spanish  brown  as  it  will  bear^  without  ren- 
dering it  too  thick  to  be  used  as  a  paint  or  varnish, 
and  then  spread  it  on  the  pales,  or  oUier  wood, 
as  soon  as  convenient,  for  it  quickly  hardens  by 
keeping. 

This  mixture  must  be  laid  on  the  wood  to  be 
varnished,  bv  a  large  brush,  or  house-painter*s  tool ; 
and  the  work  should  then  be  kept  as  free  from  dust 
as  possible,  till  the  varnish  be  thoroughly  dry.  It 
will,  if  laid  on  smooth  wood,  have  a  very  good 
gloss,  and  is  an  ei^cellent  preservative  of  it  against 
moisture ;  on  which  account,  as  well  as  its  being 
cheaper,  it  is  far  preferable  to  painting,  not  only 
for  pales,  but  for  weather-boardings  and  all  other 
kinds  of  wood- work  for  grosser  purposes.  Where 
the  glossy  brown  coloui;  is  not  liked,  the  work  may 


be  made  of  a  greyish  browii^  h^  mixing  a  mmB 

Eroportion  of  white  lead,  or  whitenings  or  if|ij 
lacicy  with  the  Spaniih  brown,  '• 

480.  To  make  GMFmnUL 


This  ingenious  process,  which  is  at  present 
employed  throughout  Europe^  in  gilding  wooden 
fhimes,  coaches,  and  Tarioos  article8»  and  wiiidi 
was  formerly  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  mm 
old-fashioned  leathor  tapestry,  was  inrcnCed  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centuij.  Ike  com- 
position is  as  follows  >^ 

Take  gum-lac«  and  harbg  freed  it  from  the  filth 
and  bits  of  wood  with  which  it  is  mixed,  pot  it  into 
a  small  linen  bag»  and  wash  it,  in  pnre  wat9«  till 
the  water  becomes  no  longer  r^,  then  take  it  from 
the  bag,  and  suffer  it  to  £y.  When  it  ia  perfectlf 
dry,  pound  it  very  fine,  because  the  finer  it  is 
pounded  it  will  dissolve  the  more  readily.  Then 
take  four  parts  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  one  of  gooi) 
reduced,  as  before  directed,  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  so  that  for  every  four  pounds  of  spirits  yon 
may  have  one  of  gum ;  mix  tnese  together ;  and, 
having  put  them  into  an  alembic,  graduate  the 
fire  so  that  the  gum  may  dissolve  in  the  spirits. 
When  dissolved,  strain  the  whole  through  a  strong 
piece  of  linen  cloth ;  throw  away  what  remains  in 
the  cloth,  as  of  no  use,  and  preserve  the  liquor  in* 
a  glass  bottle,  closely  corked.  This  is  the  gold 
varnish  which  may  be  employed  for  gilding  any 
kind  of  wood. 

When  you  wish  to  use  it,  you  must,  in  order  that 
the  work  may  be  done  with  more  smoothness,  em- 

Sloy  a  brusn  made  of  the  tail  of  a  certain  qus- 
ruped  called  Vari,  well  known  to  those  who  sell 
colours  for  painting;  and  with  this  instrument 
dipped  in  the  liquor,  wash  over  gently,  three  timesj 
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the  wood  which  has  heen  silvered.  You  must> 
however,  remember,  every  time  you  pass  the  brush 
over  the  wood,  to  let  it  dry ;  for,  in  so  doing,  your 
work  will  be  extremely  beautiful,  and  have  a  re- 
semblance to  the  finest  gold. 

481.  Varniahfot  Drawings,  Prints,  Sfc. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  isinglass,  in  small  pieces>  in 
one  quart  of  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine,  expose  it  to 
the  air,  and  when  only  warm  wash  over  the  print 
or  drawing  (which  should  be  previously  mounted), 
and  let  it  stand  till  quite  dry ;  then  wash  it  again 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  fire,  or  it  will  blister, 
which  repeat  two  or  three  times ;  then  go  twice  over 
with  the  following  white  varnish : — Take  of  gum- 
sandarac  and  gum-mastic  equal  parts;  dissolve 
them  in  spirits  of  wine ;  let  them  settle  two  days, 
then  strain  througn  a  linen  cloth,  and  pour  the  clear 
Hquor  into  a  bottle  for  use* 

482,  To  make  a  Lacquer  for  Brass. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  one 
ounce  of  arnotto,  well  bruised ;  mix  this  in  a  bottle 
by  itself;  then  take  one  ounce  of  gamboge,  and 
mix  it  in  like  manner,  to  the  same  quantity  of 
spirits;  also  bruised  safiron,  steeped  in  spirits,  to 
nearly  the  same  proportion.  After  this  take  seed- 
lac  varnish,  what  quantity  you  please,  and  you  may 
brighten  it  to  vour  mind  by  the  above  mixture: 
if  it  be  too  yellow,  add  a  little  more  from  the  ar- 
notto bottle ;  and  if  it  be  too  red,  add  a  little  more 
from  the  gamboge,  or  saffron  bottle ;  if  too  strong, 
add  a  little  spirits  of  wine,  &c.  Thus  you  may 
temper  lacquer  or  varnish  to  what  degree  of  per- 
i'ection  you  please. 


S96  nmUjf  IMftBteL         [Art  fl: 

•1  a  hogthead  of  water  it  iiiBeiant  to  wot  mifA 
bushels  of  barley,  as  many  hogsheads,  save  oae, 
should  be  afterwards  added,  as  the  dstem  viO 

wet. 

River  water  is  the  best,  and  hard  firing  water  ii 
the  worst:  in  general  the  water  that  soooeatlatbcn 
should  be  preferred. 

A  thin-sicinned  fine-*coated  barley  is  the  best  for 
making  malt ;  it  need  not  be  very  full-bodied,  but 
should  be  quite  ripe. 

Barley  that  .has  grown  on  land  highly  manured 
is  not  so  good  as  that  produced  on  a  and  mode- 
rately rich  without  manure ;  and  if  the  soil  is  very 
luxuriant,  either  by  nature  or  art,  the  bsrley  will 
not  be  fit  for  the  maltster. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  give  malt  as  much  drj^r 
as  possible  on  tne  floor;  it  does  not  shrink  so  muck 
as  on  the  kiln,  and  acquires  no  foreign  taste;  when, 
it  comes  to  the  kiln,  the  fire  in  the  furnace  should 
be  moderate,  but  equ^. 

Brown  malt,  used  in  the  same  proportion  as  pale^ 
will  not  make  the  strongest  beer;  but  the  pale 
malts  that  are  slack  dried  make  a  raw,  unwhole- 
some liquor,  that  will  not  keep. 

Maltsters  should  never  buy  barley  grown  on  vs* 
rious  soils,  or  even  different  fields,  because  the  kem 
will  spire  at  different  times ;  they  should  therefore 
never  buy  tithe  barley.  A  maltster  having  bought 
one  hundred  quarters  of  tithe  barley,  without 
knowing  it,  soon  discovered  it  in  the  maldng,  and 
sold  it  to  a  hog-feeder  for  eight-pence  a  qusrter 
less  than  .he  gave,  as  the  least  loss  he  should  incor 
by  his  bargain. 

To  discover  whether  malt  has  been  made  of 
mixed  or  unripe  barley,  throw  a  couple  of  handsM 
of  it  into  a  bowl  of  water ;  stir  it  gently,  and  the 

f rains  that  have  not  been  malted  will  sink,  the 
alf-malted  grains  will  have  one  end  sunk,  and  iO 
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swim  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  those  that 
are  perfectij  malted  will  swim.  The  best  barley 
irill  not  malt  equally  well  at  all  times.  As  soon  as 
housed,  before  it  is  in  sweat,  and  after  the  sweat- 
ing is  over,  it  will  malt  well^  but  not  while  it  is  iii 
sweat. 

Barley  that  has  been  got  in  early  in  a  very  dry 
season  malts  but  indifferently ;  but  if  the  same  bar- 
ley is  left  abroad  till  rain  falls  on  it  to  loosen  the 
husks  from  the  kernel,,  it  will  malt  well,  and  yield 
a  large  increase. 

488.     Method  of  extracting  the  Virtue  of  Hops  in 

Brewing. 

The  usual  method  is  to  put  in  hops  without  any 
preparation,  into  the  strong  beer  or  ale  wort ;  the  ' 
consequence  is,  the  richer  and  better  the  wort  is, 
tlie  less  it  will  partake  of  the  essence  of  the  hops. 
The  rich  fat  wort  sheathes  up  the  pores  of  the  hop, 
and^  as  it  were,  embalms  the  leaves^  so  that  the  beer 
or  ale  wort  can  extract  scarcely  any  part  of  the  ne- 
cessary quality  pf  the  hop ;  but  when  it  is  put  intQ 
the  small  beer  wort,  a  fluid  of  a  more  thin  nature^ 
there  the  pores  are  unsheathed,  and  the  small  beer 
is  rendered  too  bitter;  therefore  the  hops,  before 
they  are  put  into  the  strong  drink,  should  be  pre- 
yiously  soaked  in  a  pail  of  hot  water. 

To  confirm  the  truth  of  this  observation,  take  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  best  green  tea,  and  in- 
stead of  pouring  on  it  simple  boiling  water,  let  the 
water  have  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  boiled  in  it 
tiiat  would  be  necessary  to  sweeten  so  much  tea 
when  made,  and  you  will  find  that  the  sweetness 
of  the  wat^r  will  prevent  its  extracting  the  grateful 
bitter  of  the  tea. 


'  I' 


489.  Cheap  md  eug  MM&i  •/ Brtwmgm 

One  bushel  of  malt  lad  three  ^uarten  of  i 
pound  of  hops  will,  on  an  sverag^  brew  twcmtf 
gallon!  of  good  beer. 

For  this  quantity  of  malt,  botl  twentj-foor  gd- 
lona  of  water;  and  having  dashed  it  in  die  cofq^ 
with  cold  water  to  stop  ttie  boilings  iteep  the  nudt 
(properly  covered  up)  for  three  houra  ;  then  tie  im 
the  nops  in  a  hair  clothe  and  boil  malt,  hopSf,  aoa 
wort,  altogether,  for  tluree  quarters  of  an  hour, 
which  will  reduce  it  to  about  twenty  gaDooa.  Stram 
it  off,  and  set  it  to  work  when  lukewarm. 

In  lar^e  brewings  this  process  perhaps  would  not 
answer,  but  in  smSil  ones,  where  the  waste  is  not  so 
^eat,  and  where  the  malt  caa  be  bofledi  die  essence 
IS  sure  to.  he  extracted* 

490.  To  make  excellent  and.  wholesome  Ta6le  Beer,. 

To  eight  quarts  of  boiling  water  put  a  pound  of 
treacle,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger^  and  two 
bay  leaves ;  let  this  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  cool,  and  vrork  it  with  yeast,  the  same  as 
other  beer. 

491 .  Uses  of  ground  Ivy  m  Ale,  SfCh 

The  leaves  thrown  into  the  vat  with  ale  clarify 
it,  and  give  it  an  antiscorbutic  quality.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  mixed  with  a  little  wine,  and  applied 
morning  and  evening,  destroys  the  white  specks  in 
horses'  eyes. 

492.  To  make  Ginger  Beer, 

To  every  gallon  of  spring  water  add  one  ounce 
of  sliced  white  ginger,  one  pound  of  common  loaf 
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sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  lemon-Juice^  or  three 
large  table-spoonsful ;  boil  it  near  an  hour,  and  take 
off  the  scum ;  then  run  it  through  a  hair  sieve  into 
a  tub,  and  when  cool,  (viz.  70)  add  yeast  in  pro- 
portion of  half  a  pint  to  nine  gallons ;  keep  it  in  a 
temperate  situation  two  days,  during  which  it  may 
be  stirred  six  or  eight  times ;  then  put  it  into  a  cask^ 
which  must  be  kept  full,  and  the  yeast  taken  off  at 
the  bunghole  with  a  spoon.  In  a  fortnight  add 
half  a  pint  of  fining  (isinglass  picked  and  steeped 
in  beer)  to  nine  gdlons,  which  will,  if  it  has  been 
properly  fermented ,  clear  it  by  ascent.  The  cask 
must  be  kept  full,  and  the  rising  particles  taken  off 
at  the  bunghole.  When  fine  (which  may  be  ex- 
pected in  twenty-four  hours)  bottle  it,  cork  it  well, 
and  in  summer  it  will  be  ripe  and  fit  to  drink  in  a 
fortnight. 

493.  To  make  Yeast  or  Barm, 

Mix  two  quarts  of  soft  water  with  wheat  flour,  to 
the  consistence  of  thick  gruel,  or  soft  hasty  pudding ; 
boil  it  gently  for  half  an  hour,  and  when  almost  cold, 
stir  into  it  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  four  spoons- 
ful of  good  veast.  Put  it  into  a  large  jug,  or 
earthen  vessel,  with  a  narrow  top,  and  place  it 
before  the  fire,  so  that  it  may,  by  a  moderate  heat, 
ferment.  The  fermentation  will  throw  up  a  thin 
liquor,  which  pour  off  and  throw  away  5  the  re- 
mainder keep  for  use  in  a  cool  place  in  a  bottle,  or 
jug  tied  over.  The  same  quantity  of  common  yeast 
will  suffice  to  bake  or  brew  with.  Four  spoonsful 
of  this  will  make  a  fresh  quantity  as  before. 

494s  Substitute  for  Barm  or  Yeast, 

[This  receipt  was  presented  to  the  October  Meet- 
ing of  the  Manchester  Agricultural  Society,  held 


at  Altringham»  1809»  by  Charles  Lowndi,  Ei^ 
when  it  wai  ordered  that  a  copy  dioiild  be  priom 
for  Mch  member.] 

Boil  two  ounces  of  hops  in  fomr  ouarts  of  water 
twenty  minutes ;  strain  it,  and  whilst  hot  stir  is 
half  a  pound  of  flour;  when  milkwarmj  mix  hslt 
a  pint  of  good  ale  yeast,  or  a  pint  of  this  miKtine» 
whidi  you  should  always  reserve  to  keep  a  supply. 
When  nearly  cold,  bottle  and  cork  it  wdl.  aiu 
keep  it  for  use  in  a  cool  place;  if  too  warm,  it 
woiud  be  apt  to  fly;  you  will  judge  of  this  by  the 
season  of  the  year;  obsarve  to  fill  the  bottles  only 
two-thirds  full. 

When  used»  put  of  it  into  the  flour  you  intend 
for  bread,  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  twenty-four 
pounds,  with  water  to  make  it  or  a  proi>er  warmth; 
mix  a  little  of  the  flour  with  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
mug,  or  kneading  vessel :  it  must  be  covered  dose, 
and  set  in  a  tolerably  warm  place  all  night.  Knead 
it  well  in  the  morning,  and  let  it  stand  some  hours 
longer  to  rise.  It  should  be  eighteen  or  twenty 
hours  from  the  first  putting  together,  before  your 
bread  is  set  into  the  oven. 

4'95.      To  make  Yeast  in  the  Turkish  Manner* 

Take  a  small  tea-cupful  of  split  or  bruised  peas, 
and  pour  on  it  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  set  it  in 
a  vessel  all  night  on  the  hearth,  or  any  warm  place. 
The  next  morning  the  water  will  have  a  froth  on 
it,  and  be  good  yeast,  and  will  make  as  much  bread 
as  two  quartern  loaves. 

496.         Eastf  Method  of  preserving  Yeast. 

Teast  may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  timCi 
by  coating  a  board  with  a  whiting-brush,  allowing 
the  coat  to  dry;  then  putting  on  another,  whicb tf 
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in  like  manner  to  dry;  and  so  a  third,  and  anj 
number  of  successive  coatings,  which,  when  per- 
fectly dry,  will  keep  Tigorous  for  a  long  time.  An^ 
other  method  is  to  whisk  the  yeast  until  it  becomes 
thin,  and  then  to  lay  it  upon  a  dry  platter  or  dish, 
repeatedly,  with  a  soft  brush  as  above-mentioned. 
The  top  is  then  to  be  turned  downwards  to  keep 
out  the  dust,  but  not  the  air  which  is  to  dry  it. 
By  this  method  it  may  be  continued  till  it  be  two 
or  three  inches  thick,  when  it  may  be  preserved  in 
dry  tin  canisters  for  a  long  time  good.  When  used 
for  baking,  a  piece  is  to  be  cut  off,  and  laid  in 
warm  water  to  diffuse  or  dissolve,  when  it  will  be 
£t  for  use. 

497.  To  make  artificial  Yeast. 

Boil  potatoes  of  the  mealy  sort  till  they  are 
thoroughly  soft ;  skin  and  mash  them  very  smooth, 
and  put  as  much  hot  water  as  will  make  the  mash 
of  the  consistency  of  common  beer  yeast,  and  not 
thicker.  Add  to  every  pound  of  potatoes  two 
ounces  of  coarse  sugar  or  treacle,  and  when  just 
warm,  stir  in  it  for  every  pound  .of  potatoes  two 
spoonsful  of  yeast ;  keep  it  warm  till  it  has  done 
fermenting,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it  may  be 
used.  A  pound  of  potatoes  will  make  about  a 
quart  of  yeast,  and  when  made  will  keep  three 
months.  Lay  your  bread  eight  hours  before  you 
bake  it. 

N«  B.  Instead  of  water  and  sugar  in  the  above 
receipt,  beer  has  been  used,  not  bitter  nor  strong,  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  with  equal  if  not  better 
success. 

498.  Usefulness  of  the  common  Hazel-nut  in  Brewing, 

In  countries  where  yeast  is  scarce,  it  is  a  conunon 
practi(5b  to  take  die  twigs  of  hazel>  and,  twistix^ 
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them  together  so  u  to  be  full  of  chinks,  to  steefi 
theminuicale-yeastduring  its  fennenlatioo;  they  art 
then  huQg  up  to  dry,  and  at  the  oext  brewing  they 
arc  put  into  the  wort  instead  of  yeast.  In  Italy  the 
chip*  are  frequently  put  into  turbid  wine,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  i^  which  is  effected  in  twenty- 
four  hour*. 

+99.       To  ejtracl  the  Essence  of  Mall  for  Bretcing- 

After  brewing,  when  the  grains  are  done  with, 
strew  a  small  quantity  of  unslacked  lime  over  the 
same,  with  two  or  three  roots  of  horse-radish.  This 
will  draw  out  all  the  remaining  goodness  from  the 
malt,  and  make  a  small  quantity  go  farther  than  is 
generally  supposed. 


DISTILLING. 


500.  A  cheap  Refrigerator  or  Condetuer. 

A  short,  somewhat  flat  vessel,  two  yards  in  lei^di. 
nine  square  feet  surface,  with  the  same  quantity  i^ 
cold  water,  has  a  greater  cooling  power  than  a  wans 
of  five  spiral  turns  and  six  yards  length ;  and  if  there 
be  a  small  pipe  to  connect  the  still  and  the  cobi^ 
denser,  the  condensing  water  will  continue  cold  i 
much  longer  time. 

501.  To  cure  SpirituoM  LiqMor  of  bad  PlaoMT, 

If  common  raw  spirits  be  agitated  with  charco*I< 
they  will  b«  deprived  of  their  bad  flavour^  but  if 
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kept  in  the  cask  long  afterwards,  are  very  apt  to 
resume  the  old  flavour. 


502.     Improvement  of  the  Smell  and  Taste  of  common 

ardent  Spirits. 

Bj  distilling  eight  ounces  of  common  ardent 
spirits,  (com  or  malt  spirits)  over  one  ounce  of 
cnarcoal-powder,  the  smell  aad  taste  are  consider- 
ably improved. 


503.     To  improve  the  Flavour  of  Malt  Spirits, 

The  flavour  of  malt  spirits  is  said  to  be  highly 
improved,  by  putting  three  ounces  and  a  half  of 
finely  powdered  charcoal^  and  four  ounces  and  a 
half  of  ground  rice,  into  a  quart  of  spirits^  and  let- 
ting it  stand  during  fifteen  days,  frequently  stirring 
it;  then  let  the  liquor  be  strained,  and  it  will  be 
found  nearly  of  the  same  flavour  as  brandy. 


504*.  Eau  de  Cologne, 

Mix  rectified,  spirit  of  wine>  thirteen  pounds ; 
Hungary  water,  three  pounds  and  a  half;  spirit  of 
wine  distilled  from  balm  leaves^^  two  pounds ;  essence 
ofbergamot,  three  ounces ;  orange  flower-water,  one 
pound ;  essence  of  lemon,  an  ounce ;  and  essence  of 
rosemary,  a  drachm.  Shake  this  mixture  well  to- 
gether in  a  large  bottle,  and  the  liquor  is  made.  It 
will  in  this  ready  way  be  very  delicate>  and  answer 
every  requisite  purpose ;  but  if  superior  delicacy  be 
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deeired,  it  ma;  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  abcic 
mixture,  or  rathtT  double  the  quantity  of  each  in- 
gredient ID  a  gentle  sand  heat,  so  as  to  draw  ofi  all 
the  liquor,  widi  the  exception  of  only  two  quarii 
left  behind  in  the  still. 

505.  Lavender  ff^ater. 

One  ounce  of  oil  of  lavender,  one  drachm  of 
essence  of  bcrgamot,  sixty  drops  of  oil  ofambergm, 
and  a  pint  of  spirit  of  wiiie. 

506.  Excellent  Lanendor  fFater. 

In  a  pint  of  spirit  of  wine,  put  three  drachms  of 
the  essential  oil  of  lavender,  and  one  drachm  of 
essence  of  ambergris. 

507.  Rose  Water. 

Gather  the  petals  of  the  damask  rose  on  a  dry  day 
when  they  are  full-blown ;  to  a  peck  of  the  leans 
put  a  quart  of  water,  put  them  into  a  cold  *till> 
make  a  slow  fire  under  it;  the  slower  you  i^tH  the 
rose  water  the  better  it  will  he.  Bottle  it,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  cork  it. 

508.  Em  de  Luce. 

In  four  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  diMolte 
ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  soap.  AfWSlteriM 
the  solution,  dissolve  in  it  a  drachm  of  rectified  m 
of  amber,  and  then  filter  it  again. — Mix,  in  a  fiii' 
glass  bottle,  as  much  of  this  solution  with  tbe 
strongest  spirit  of  sal-ammoniac,  or  pure  votalilB 
alkalii  as  will,  when  sufficiently  agitated,  produce  > 
beautiful  milky  fluid.  Should  a  cream  form  on  iv 
surface,  more  of  the  spirit  of  wine  qiustbp  ad4^-  ' 
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509.  Hungary  ff^ater. 

Take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  flowers  and 
leaves  of  rosemary,  infuse  them  an  hour  in  spirito 
of  wine,  and  draw  off  the  Hungary  water  by  di- 
stillation in  a  refrigeratory. 

510.  French  and  much  improved  Method  of  making 

Hungary  fVater, 

Take  a  large  handful  of  the  flowers  and  tender 
leaves  of  rosemary,  with  a  few  of  thyme,  lavender, 
and  sage ;  then  putting  all  of  them  into  a  thick  glass 
bottle,  pour  in  a  quart  of  spirits  of  wine ;  afterwards, 
merely  to  give  it  colour,  put  in  a  few  pieces  of 
alkanet-root,  instantly  recork  the  bottle,  and  shake 
it  briskly  till  the  water  obtains  a  purple  tinge. 
This  is  far  preferable  to  any  other  Hungary  water, 
and  particularly  so  if  it  be  placed,  for  at  least  a 
month,  exposed  on  sand  or  gravel  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 


51  !•  Eau  des  Carmes, 

Take  two  pounds  of  fresh  gathered  balm  when  in 
flower,  and  cleared  from  the  stalks ;  four  ounces  of 
lemon-peel,  pared  immediately  from  the  newest 
fruit ;  c^ht  ounces  of  coriander  seeds  -,  two  ounces, 
each,  oi^ounded  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs ; 
one  ounce  of  dried  and  pounded  angelica- roots ; 
and  ten  quarts  of  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 
Having  steeped  these  ingredients  four  or  five  days 
in  the  spirit  of  wine,  draw  off  by  distillation  in  the 
heat  of  a  water  bath,  ten  quarts.  Rectify  the  di- 
stilled liquor  by  a  second  distillation  in  a  water 
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bath,  drawing  off  somewhat  less  than  nine  (juam. 
Iti  this  rectification,  the  more  volatile,  subtle,  and 
aromatic  parts  of  the  ingredients  alone  afseJi^'- 
ine  behind  an  acrid,  bitter,  white  hquor,  losdei 
only  with  the  grosser  oil,  and  deprived  of  the  epe- 
cific  flavour  of  the  respective  articles. 


PART  III 


HINTS  ON  DOMESTIC  WINE-MAKING. 


The  high  price  of  foreign  wines,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  them  genuine  at  any  price,  have  for 
some  time  directed  a  considerable  share  of  the 
public  attention  to  our  English  fruits;  and  great 
improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the  prac- 
tice of  domestic  wine-making.  Though  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  rival  me  delicious  nectar  of 
the  vineyards  of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  Bor- 
deaux— ^for  no  management  can  make  a  grape  of  a 
gooseberry — ^yet,  a  very  tolerable  imitation  of  these 
wines  may  be  obtained  from  our  own  fruits,  superior 
in  ever/respett  to  the  spurious  compounds  which 
are  generally  sold  as  French  wines. 

It  has  been  commonly  said,  that  wines  made 
from  English  fruits  are  unwholesome;  but  there 
is  nothu^  in  their  chemical  qualities,  or  medical 
properiK,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them, 
to  justify  this  assertion.  And,  indeed,  when  we 
read  Mr.  Accum's  account  of  the  deleterious  adul- 
terations employed  in  the  composition  of  that  fac- 
titious farrago,  which  is  imposed  upon  us  under  the 
taking  title  of  Old  Port,  we  may  safely  conclude, 
that  on  the  score  of  wholesomeness  at  least,  the 
balance  will  be  in  favour  of^our  domestic  liquors. 
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In  ibe  managemeut  of  the  domestic  winc-pres, 
we  must  take  the  grape  as  the  standard  to  reguUtc 
all  our  proceedings.  For  the  ^rape  contains  widiin 
ilxelf  all  the  principles  requisite  for  making  win& 
in  a  proportion  which  disposes  its  juices  naturaDyi 
and  of  tnemselveB,  to  undergo  a  regular  and  cum- 

Slele  fermentation.  With  other  fruits  the  case  is 
ifferent,  and  all  we  can  do  is,  to  make  the  com- 
pound mixture  with  which  we  have  to  deal  as-like 
the  crape  mnss  as  possible. 

The  substances  eEsentia)  to  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion are  found  to  be  sugar,  vegetable  extract,  the 
tartarous  or  malic  acids,  end  water.  In  comparing 
the  grape  with  the  fruits  generally  employed  in 
making  wine,  we  find  these  ingredients  in  veiy  dif- 
ferent proportions.  The  grape  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  fruits,  by  the  superabundance  of  tartar  and 
sugar.  Our  common  fruits,  on  the  other  hand,  ace 
not  only  delicicnt  in  these  two  most  essential  in- 
gredients, but  they  are  also  characteriaed  by  a 
excess  of  malic  acid ;  which,  when  it  exists  in  ta 
undue  proportion,  is  most  injurious  to  the  prodtu- 
tion  of  wine.  Indeed,  the  principal  difierence  be- 
tween nine  and  cider  consists  in  the  predomioiuioe 
of  the  malic  acid  •  in  the  latter  lii^uor. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  at  first  sight,  thst  an  «r<i- 


*  As  a  corrective  of  the  predominancip  of  the 
malic  acid  in  our  English  fruits,  it  may  w  useTi^ 
to  wash  the  inside  of  the  t-ai,  or  vessel  in  which  the 
wine  is  made,  with  lime-wash,  which  should  be  ap- 
plied hot,  immediately  afler  the  lime  is  perfectlj 
slaked.  This  custom  is  adopted  from  the  practice 
""  *'"  making  of  sherry,  where  lime  is  added  ti  ''" 
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/icial  process  is  necessary  to  produce  a  vinous  liquor 
from  fruits^  whose  nature  is  so  different  from  the 
grape;  and  it  is  to  this  pointy  namely^  to  the  ob- 
taining a  vinotls  liquor^  tnat  our  care  should  in  the 
first  instance  be  confined.     Colour  and  flavour  are 
secondary  considerations,  and  may  be  left  till  a  later 
stage  in  the  process.    In  the  first  place  then,  the 
deficiency  of  saccharine  in  our  own  firuits,  makes  it 
indispensable  to  add  a  portion  of  sugar ;  and  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  strength  of 
the  wine  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  sugar  added 
to  the  mass  before  fermentation  begins.      It  would 
be  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  to  regulate  the 
proportion  of  sugar;  though  some  rule  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  fact  which  has  been  stated,  that 
two  pounds  of  sugar^  added  to  a  compound  con- 
taining all  the  other  ingredients  necessary  to  a  com- 
plete fermentation,  will  produce  a  liquor  equal  in 
strength  to  the  lightest  class  of  Bordeaux  wine ; 
three  pounds  will  make  it  as  "Strong  as  Hermitage ; 
and  four  pounds  wiU  increase  its  strength  to  an 
equatity  with  Bronte,  or  Cape  Madeira.     In  sup- 
plying the  other  defect  of  English  fruits,  by  th^ 
addition  of  tartar^  it  will  be  desirable  to  employ 
the  crude  salt  in  preference  to  the  cream  of  tartar, 
because  the  crude  tartar,  containing  as  it  does  some 
portion  of  the  natural  leaven  of  wine,  will  become  a 
substitute,  in  some  measure>'for  the  yeast  of  beer, 
which  is  so  often  and  so  improperly  used  in  pro- 
moting fermentation.     The  dose  of  tartar  may  vary 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  sweetness  of  the 
fruit; — the  sweetest  requiring  the  largest  quantity, 
from  two  to  four  pounds  of  tartar  to  a  hundred  pints 
.  of  liquor.     These  additions  of  sugar  and  tartar  must 
be  made  before  fermentation  bedns ;  but  it  is  upon 
the  skilful  management  of  the  fermenting  process^ 
that  the  quality  of  the  wine  will  ultimately  depend. 
Without  gomg  at  length  into  an  account  of  this 
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mysterious  process,  of  which  indeed  very  littk  is 
known  with  certainty,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  lemiik, 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  con- 
monly  distinguished  by  the  term  leaden^  will  conrert 
any  saccharine  solution  into  an  intoxicating  liquor. 
In  the  ^ape,  the  exciting  letweM  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  this  process  is  secreted  from  its  own 
juices ;  but  in  our  English  fruits  it  is  common  to 
add  a  portion  of  artificial  leaven  to  quicken  the  pro- 
gress of  fermentation,  and  the  yeast  of  beer  is  in 
general  use  for  this  purpose.     This,  however,  is  a 
most  pernicious  practice,  for  yeast  cannot  but  com- 
municate a  bad  flavour;  and  it  is  wholly  unne- 
cessary, for  the  fermentation  may  be  prolonged  at 
pleasure,  witliout  having  recourse  to  any  artificial 
leacen  whatever. 

It  may  not  be  useless  here  to  describe  the  ap- 
pearances which  take  place  during  the  process  of 
fermentation. 

The  first  symptom  is  that  of  small  air  bubbles, 
which  rise  to  the  surface,  and  which  go  on  increas- 
ing till  the  whole  fluid  is  in  a  state  of  gentle  ebuJli- 
tion.  The  liquor  then  becomes  turbid,  from  the 
mixture  of  foreign  matters  contained  within  it,  which 
arc  now  set  in  agitation.  At  the  same  time  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  natural  leaven  takes  place,  part  rising 
to  the  surface  in  the  form  oi'  scum,  and  the  rest  sub- 
siding to  the  bottom,  and  becoming  the  lee. 

If  it  be  wished  to  protract  the  fermentation,  all 
that  is  necessary  is,  to  break  this  scum  or  headj  and 
return  it  again  within  the  fermenting  fluid;  or  by 
agitating  the  mixture,  to  cause  the  leaven  which  is 
deposited  at  the  bottom  to  unite  repeatedly  with  the 
rest  of  the  liquor,  till  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 
This  is  the  use  of  roU'mg  wine,  or  returning  it  on 
thelees  iofeedi  as  it  is  called  ; — it  renders  the  wine 
stronger  and  better  by  re-exciting  the  languid  fer- 
mentation. 
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If  the  object  be  to  produce  a  dry  wine,  the  fer- 
mentation must  be  protracted  in  the  manner  here 
directed ;  if  a  sweet  wine  is  desired,  the  fermenta- 
tion must  be  checked  by  carefully  separating  the 
heady  as  fast  as  it  rises ;  and  if  the  wine  is  intended 
to  be  brisk,  the  fermentation  ought  to  be  conducted, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  in  a  closed  vessel  *,  and  the 
liquor  bottled,  before  the  fermenting  process  is  com- 
pletely finished. 

Temperature  is  a  circumstance  which  should  also 
be  attended  to,  while  the  fermentation  is  going  on. 


♦  In  dry,  or  rich  and  sweet  wines,  the  fermenta- 
tion may  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  vat;  but  in 
wine  that  is  intended  to  be  brisk,  the  object  should 
be  to  get  the  liquor  as  soon  as  possible  from  the 
yat,  into  the  cask ;  and  then  to  exclude  the  atmo- 
spheric ur  as  far  as  it  can  be  done.  The  simplest 
way  of  doing  this,  and  at  the  same  time  of  allowing 
the  fixed  air  to  escape,  is  by  means  of  a  safety  valve 
t)f  the  following  simple  construction.  A  common 
tube  of  wood  or  glass  may  be  inserted  through  the 
bung,  with  a  lip  at  the  top  for  the  reception  of 
a  marble,  which  will  be  forced  up  by  the  hxed  air 
in  its  passage^  and  act  as  a  valve,  by  closing  again 
of  itself,  so  as  to  exclude  the  atmospheric  air. 


MS  Fmi^  BiK&fi  Bmk^.     iJPmSL 

It  »  lAid  thftt  a  teuiparatuw  aboitt  54  of  BduroH 
heit  it  the  most  ftrounbb  to  dik  probon;  tait 
some  latitude  may  be  aOowed  in  this  pmn^  andAe 
prom«  may  be  ttimnlated  or  kepi  in  dmh  bj  Ae 
apracation  of  beat  or  coUL 

Thii  will  sefye  to  explain  the  ciinmieii  phoo* 
menoo  of  a  renewal  of  fermentetiiMaP  taUqg-  pho 
on  the  approach  of  spring.  It  is  daring  Ak  asssoa 
of  renewed  fretting  that  all  wine  infiMidai  lo  be 
brisk  should  be  homed.  This  too  ia  the  bMperiod 
for  addmg  flavourinff  substances,  and  also  ior  the 
addition  of  brand  v,  which  will  now  incorponte  best 
with  the  wine,  and  undergo  a  kind  of  chemicsl  coni- 
bination  with  it. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  noticed»as  JnihswiriBg 
the  fermenting  process,  is  the  gmtmHt^  of  tbeftnocntf 
ingfluid.  This  process  is  more  ruNd  and  more  p» 
feet  in  large  than  in  smaU  vessels.  Thefermentetioa 
will  often  be  entirely  coitipleted  in  the  course  of  s 
few  days  in  a  large  vat,  while  in  smaller  quantitiei, 
it  would  require  many  weeks  before  it  is  perfected. 
And  even  in  small  quantities,  the  same  msteriak 
will  by  no  means  undergo  the  same  changes  in 
equal  spaces  of  time;  for  instance,  two  gallou 
would  occupy  a  much  longer  time  in  fermentation 
than  a  quantity  of  ten  gallons.  The  Domestic 
Wine-maker  must  therefore  be  prepared  for  this 
difference. 

So  much  for  fermentation.  Great  care  must 
now  be  taken  in  securing  clean  casks ;  for  it  is  the 
cask  which  often  gives  to  our  domestic  wines  a 
flavour,  more  disagreeable  than  the  boraMo  of 
Spain,  or  the  smack  of  the  Cape  of  Good  H<^ 
1  he  cask  should  be  washed  with  hot  salt  and  water, 
then  with  hot  water,  and  lastiy  with  a  portion  of 
the  fermented  liquor  in  a  state  of  ebullition. 

Although  the  principal  part  of  tiie  fermentatioD 
ma^  have  been  completed  in  the  vaty  or  vessel  in 
which  the  wine  is  made,  the  liquor  will  stiU  undergo 
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a  slow  and  languid  continuation  of  the  same  process 
in  the  cask. 

During  this  slow  fermentation  the  wine  undergoes 
a  diminution,  which  the  wine-maker  must  be  pre- 
pared to  supply  by  the  addition  of  fresh  liquor,  so 
as  to  keep  it  constantly  near  the  bunghole ;  else 
the  scum  canqot  be  thrown  out.    As  soon  as  this 
fret  subsides,  the  bunghole  should  be  closed^  but  a 
safety  valve  must  be  still  reserved,  by  boring  a  hole 
with  a  gimlet,  in  which  a  peg  is  fixed,  which  must 
be  withdrawn  occasionally  to  enable  the  carbonic 
gas,  or  fixed  air,  to  escape ;  though  if  the  safety 
valve  before  described  be  adopted,  this  will  not  be 
necessary.     Attention  must  still  be  paid  for  some 
weeks,  to  watch  whether  the  fermentation  is  renewed ; 
for  if  this  be  not  done,  there  will  be  danger  of  the 
bursting  of  the  casks.    The  following  spring  will 
be  the  period  for  determining  whether  you  will 
bottle  your  wine,  or  keep  it  in  the  wood  another 
year.     If  you  wish  a  brisk  wine,  the  bottling  should 
not  be  delayed  beyond  this  period ;  but  wines  that 
have  passed  through  a  kind  f^'mentation,  and  pro- 
mise well,  would  be  improved  by  remaining  in  the 
cask  another  year.    In  this  case,  the  wine  should 
not  be  drawn  off  from  the  lees,  but  remain  undis- 
turbed in  the  same  cask,  and  French  brandy,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  gallon  of  brandy  to  twenty 
gallons  of  wine,  must  be  now  added.    And  if  there  is 
any  fear  that  the  wme  is  wanting  in  richness  of  fla- 
vour, sugar-candy,  in  the  proportion  of  five  pounds 
to  twenty  gallons,  may  be  added  at  the  same  time. 

Dry  cold  weather  should  be  selected  for  bottling. 
If  upon  examination  the  liquor  should  not  be  found 
sufficiently  fine,  a  quart  of  it  may  be  drawn  off,  in 
wiiich  isinglass,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce 
to  twenty  gallons,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cask, 
should  be  dissolved ;  and  the  solution  poured  in  at 
the  bunghole.  In  the  course  of  about  three  weeks 
after  this,  the  liquor  will  be  found  sufficiently  cla- 

m2 
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rified  for  boCtling.  In  drewine  off  the  liquor,  eve 
niust  be  taken  to  tap  the  cauc  abore  the  leeti  or 
to  dbraw  off  the  liquor  by  means  of  a  mhon;  bat 
the  best  receipt  for  bottling  is»  to  send  for  a  Me- 
cooper,  who  will  take  care  diat  the  bottlea  arewdl 
cleaned,  and  that  no  liquor  is  wasted  in  the  operas 
tion,  an  accident  whicn  often  occurs  without  Ui 
assistance. 

The  spring  next  ensuing  after  the  wine-ttlakiic 
is  also*  tne  best  period  for  mizinff  winea«|ogether. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  any  generu  rules  upon  this 
subject. 

The  skill  and  taste  of  the  mixer  wiD  do  more 
than  all  the  rules  in  the  world;  and  it  is  certainly 
vonr  possible,  by  mixing  two  liquors  togcAer  of 
diTOrent  flavours,  to  produce  a  compound  which 
shall  be  superior  to  either.  No  great  sldll  can  be 
required  to  effect  this,  in  the  common  cases  of  a 
weak  and  a  strong,  a  harsh  and  a  sweet,  a  flat  and 
a  brisk  wine ;  and  experience  and  practice  will  sug- 
gest the  opportunities  of  effecting  more  subtle  com- 
binations. 

In  the  colouring  of  wines,  many  substances  have 
been  used,  and  it  is  desirable  to  select  such  as  may 
also  communicate  an  a^eeable  flavour.  Red  co- 
lours are  easily  obtained  from  beet-root,  logwood, 
or  the  berries  of  the  elder;  and  every  variety  rf 
yellow  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  Dumt  sugar, 
which  also  gives  an  agreeaole  bitterness. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  materials  which  have  been 
used  to  give  a  flavour  to  wine.  The  flowers  of  eldar, 
cowslips,  clove-pinks,  and  mignonette,  are  wdl 
known.  The  shavings  of  orris-root,  in  the  propor* 
tion  of  half  an  ounce  to  twenty  gallons,  will  be 
found  to  communicate  an  agreeable  perfume.  Tbe 
shavings  should  be  tied  in  a  hnen  baff,  and  suspended 
in  the  cask  by  a  string,  so  as  to  be  removable  at 
pleasure,  if,  upon  trial,  it  is  found  tihat  the  flavour 
IS  likely  to  be  too  predominant. 
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From  what  has  been  said^  it  will  be  collected 
that  the  great  difficulty  of  wine-making  consists  in 
arranging  the  due  proportion  of  the  materials  ne- 
cessary for  fermentation,  and  in  the  management  of 
the  compound  during  that  process.  Dry  wines^  re- 
sembling hock,  &re  produced  by  protracting  the 
fermentation,  until  the  leaven  shall  have  converted 
the  whole  of  the  sugar.  But  this  is  not  easily  done 
in  domestic  wine-making,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
balancing  these  ingredients  properly.  Sweet  wines, 
on  the  contrary,  are  produced  by  checking  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation,  so  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  sugar  shall  remain  imperfectly  converted  by  the 
action  of  the  leaven,  if  the  common  directions 
given  above  are  not  sufficient  to  check  the  fer- 
menting process,  a  simple  and  efficacious  remedy 
will  be  found  in  the  sulphate  of  potash,  a  salt  easily 
procured,  a  single  dram  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
suspend  the  fretting  of  a  whole  pipe  of  liquor*. 
It  communicates  no  taste^  and  may  be  managed 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  by  regulating  the  quan- 
tity, according  to  this  proportion.  Brisk  wines  are 
produced,  by  carrymg  on  the  fermenting  process 
in  a  close  vessel,  and  by  bottling  the  liquor  before 
the  fermentation  has  entirely  ceased.  This  quality 
also  depends  much  upon  the  state  of  the  fruit, 
which,  for  this  purpose,  ought  to  be  gathered  in 
an  unripe  state.  Tne  period  of  bottling  has  also  a 
considerable  effect  on  this  property ;  and  wines, 
bottled  in  the  month  of  March,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  autumn  in  which  it  is  made,  will  possess 
it  in  the  greatest  degree. 

These  general  observations  may  be  of  use  to  the 

*  It  will  be  useful  to  the  confectioner  to  know, 
that  by  the  use  of  the  same  salt,  the  fermentation  of 
syrups  and  preserves  may  also  be  effectually  pre- 
vented. 
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assistance. 

The  spring  next  ensuing  afler  the  wine 
is  also  the  best  period  for  mixing  wines  t 
It  is  difficult  to  give  any  genersd  rules  u 
subject. 

The  skill  and  taste  of  the  mixer  will  i 
than  all  the  rules  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  i 
very  possible,  by  mixing  two  liquors  tog 
difi^rent  flavours,  to  produce  a  compoui 
shall  be  superior  to  either.  No  great  ski] 
required  to  effect  this,  in  the  common  c 
weak  and  a  strong,  a  harsh  and  a  sweet,  { 
a  brisk  wine ;  and  experience  and  practice 
gest  the  opportunities  of  effecting  more  sul 
binations. 

In  the  colouring  of  wines,  many  substan 
been  used,  and  it  is  desirable  to  select  sue 
also  communicate  an  agreeable  flavour, 
lours  are  easily  obtained  from  beet-root, 
or  the  berries  of  the  elder;  and  every  \ 
yellow  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  bui 
which  also  gives  an  agreeable  bitterness. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  materials  which  1 
used  to  give  a  flavour  to  wine.  The  flowerj 
cowslips,    clove-pinks,   and    mignonette. 
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From  what  has  been  said^  it  will  be  collected 
that  the  great  difficulty  of  wine-making  consists  in 
arranging  the  due  proportion  of  the  materials  ne- 
cessary for  fermentation,  and  in  the  management  of 
the  compound  during  that  process.    Dry  wines^  re- 
sembling hock,  are  produced  by  protracting  the 
fermentation,  until  the  leaven  shall  have  converted 
the  whole  of  the  sugar.    But  this  is  not  easily  done 
in  domestic  wine-making,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
balancing  these  ingredients  properly.    Sweet  wines, 
on  the  contrary,  are  produced  by  checking  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation,  so  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  sugar  shall  remain  imperfectly  converted  by  the 
action  of  the  leaven,     if  the  common  directions 
given  above  are  not  sufficient  to  check  the  fer- 
menting process,  a  simple  and  efficacious  remedy 
will  be  found  in  the  sulphate  of  potash,  a  salt  easily 
procured,  a  single  dram  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
suspend  the  fretting  of  a  whole  pipe  of  liquor  *. 
It  communicates  no  taste^  and  may  be  managed 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  by  regulating  the  quan- 
tity, according  to  this  proportion.     Brisk  wines  are 
produced,  by  carrying  on  the  fermenting  process 
m  a  close  vessel,  and  by  bottling  the  liquor  before 
the  fermentation  has  entirely  ceased.     This  quality 
also  depiends  much  upon  the  state  of  the  fruit, 
which,  for  this  purpose,  ousht  to  be  gathered  in 
an  unripe  state.    The  period  of  bottling  has  also  a 
considerable  effect  on  this  property ;  and  wines, 
bottled  in  the  month  of  March,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  autumn  in  which  it  is  made,  will  possess 
it  in  the  greatest  degree. 

These  general  observations  may  be  of  use  to  the 

*  It  will  be  useful  to  the  confectioner  to  know, 
that  by  the  use  of  the  same  salt,  the  fermentation  of 
syrups  and  preserves  may  also  be  effectually  pre- 
'  vented. 
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Domestic  Wine-malicr  to  direct  his  expc 
but  no  dircctiane  or  receipts  can  be  of  ser 
less  there  be  skill  and  judgoient  in  the  ap 
of  them.  And,  indeed,  after  all  that  can 
teation  can  effect  has  been  done,  we  often 
the  productioDB  of  the  same  receipt  are 
ferent.  There  arc  so  many  circunistant 
which  the  flavour  and  quality  of  tlie  wine 
that  no  care  will  ensure  equal  success  fr 
petition  of  tlie  same  experiinent. 

The  wines  ia  which  we  geiierally  fail  : 
the  dry  wines,  where  the  fermentatioa  1 
protracted.  Those  in  which  we  are  most  si 
are,  the  brisk  sparkling  wines,  in  imitation 
pagne,  which  are  made  from  the  unripe  gt 
the  unripe  gooseberry;  and  the  rich  swe 
made  from  ripe  gooseoerriea  and  currants 
black  currant,  , 

In  the  first,  much  depends  upon  gath 
fruit  at  the  proper  moment,  just  as  it  is  I 
.to  ripen.  In  the  manufacture  of  goosebe 
whicn  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  the  flavoi 
much  improved,  by  taking  the  trouble  tt 
the  husks,  which  communicate  a  strong  a 
what  disagreeable  taste. 

In  the  last,  the  flavour  of  the  black  cu 
be  rendered  more  luscious,  by  boihng 
previous  to  fermentation ;  and  indeed  the  i 
cess  of  bqiHng  might  perhaps  be  extended 
vantage  to  other  instances  of  ripe  fruits 
this  as  in  all  other  *directions,  the  succe 
experiment  must  depend  less  unoa  the  i 
upon  the  taste  and  discretion  ot  the  open 
self.  ^ 

WINES. 


Orange  and  lemi 
with  honey,  & 
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Fine  do.  with  raisins*  Grape  wine. 

Orange  wine.  ~ 
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Do.  with  raisins. 
Syracuse  wine. 
Austrian  wine. 
English  claret. 
Frontiniac. 
Clary  wine. 
Red  cherry  wine. 
French  cherry  wine. 


Do. 

Cyprus  wine, 

Capillaire. 

Italian  capillaire. 

Persicot. 

English  orgeat  S)Tup. 

Genuine  orgeat  syrup. 

Orgeat  paste. 

Nectar. 


Red  or  black  cherry  wine.  S3nrup  of  cowslips. 


Morella  cherry  wine. 

Apricot  wine. 

Do. 

White  currant  wine. 

Do. 

Red  currant  wine. 


Syrup  of  nutmegs. 
S3rrup  of  cloves,  &c. 
Syrup  of  ginger. 
French  liqueur. 
Do.  with  flowers. 
Oil  of  Venus. 


Red  and  white  currant  Oil  of  Cytherea. 


and  rasDberry  wine. 

English  champagne. 
*  Raspberry  wine. 
'Barberry  wine. 

Rich  gooseberry  wine. 

Green  gooseberry  wine. 

Raisin  wine. 

Elder  wine. 

Elder  flower  white  wine. 

Blackberry  wine. 

Birch  wine. 

Spruce  wine. 

Cowslip  wine. 

Parsnip  wine. 

Turnip  wine. 

Artificial  red  port. 

Tokay. 

Red  barley  wine. 

White  barley  wine. 

Walnut-tree  wine. 

Mead. 


Nojreau. 

Red  ratafia. 

White  ratafia. 

Italian  liqueur. 

Bergamot  wateri 

Peach  and  apricot  waters. 

Liqueur  d'oranges. 

Persian  and  Turkish  sher- 
bet. 

Shrub.  ^ 

Currant  do. 

Usquebaugh. 

Hypocras. 

Vespetro. 

Black  cura9oa. 

White  do. 

Liquor  of  cherries. 

French  cherry  brandy^  or 
ratafia. 

Wood  strawberry  brandy. 

Goosebeny  bruidy* 
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Rich  mead.  French     black     cm 
Hed  Bod  white  mead.  brandy. 

l-'amilj  wine.  Raspberry  brandy. 

English  Hollands.  Lemonade- 

Britisli  punch.  Orangeade. 

Milk  punch.  French  whey. 

Italian  lemonade.  White  wine  whey. 


WINES.  ^m 

512.  Damton  fP'ine.  ^H 

To  four  gallons  of  boiling  water,  add  i."^ 
damsons;  stir  this  liquor  twice  every  day,  I 
Bland  for  three  days,  and  then  strain  the  » 
through  a  lawn  sie^e.  Add  nine  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  three  spoonsful  of  yeast ;  after  i 
worked  in  a  tub  for  three  days,  turn  it  into  s 
and  add  three  quarts  of  elder  syrup.  Rsc 
wine  in  a  fortnight.  Put  in  two  lemons,  sli* 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  rubbed  o 
peel,  aod  two  pounds  of  raisins,  chopped.     S 


0  po 
rchj 


close  tiU  Marchi  and  then  bottle  it. 


SIS.  Ginger  ff^e. 

To  every  g^on  of  water  put  two  pounds  ( 
sugar,  and  ene  ounce  and  a  half  of  groaaly  po 
ginger,  tied  in  a  coarse  linen  bag.  Boil  the 
geUier  half  an  hour,  or  as  long  as  any  seun 
tinues  to  rise,  frhich  must  be  carefully  sldmmi 
when  sufficiently  boiled,  put  thig  liquor  into 
and  on  its  beconting  the  warmth  of  new  mill 
the  juice  and  rind  of  two  lemons,  and  half  a  I 
orange  to  each  gallon.  If  ten  gallons  be  road 
in  two  table  Booonsful  of  yeast,  onft  piece  of  b 
breadi     ShoiSd  the  wine  be  made  in  cold  we 
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it  must  be  kept  in  a  warm  place^  the  better  to  pro- 
mote fermentation,  which  sometimes  does  not  take 
place  for  a  day  or  two.  If  it  ferments  freely,  tun  it 
the  third  day,  ginger  and  rinds  together^  in  a  cask^ 
just  calculated  to  hold  the  quantity  made ;  keeping 
put  a  small  portion  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
cask  full^  while  it  continues  working,  which  must  by 
no  means  be  filled  up  with  any  part  of  what  flows 
over.  When  it  has  ceased  fermenting,  rack  it  off 
into  another  cask;  adding  to  every  four  gallons  a 
quart  of  the  best  brandy,  with  half  an  ounce  of  isin- 
glass, previously  dissolved  in  some  of  the  wine.  In 
one  month's  time  it  will  be  fit  to  drink,  or  bottle. 


514.       Fine  Ginger  Wme^  with  Jar  Raisins, 

Divide  six  gallons  of  soft  water  into  two  parts : 
then  boll  one  part  with  (en  pounds  of  good  moist 
sugar,  stir  it  till  the  sugar  dissolves,  and  well  skim  it, 
while  boiling,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  in  the  other 
three  gallons  put  two  pounds  of  the  best  race 
ginger,  with  the  rind  of  two  lemons.  The  ginger 
and  lemon  peel  having  gently  boiled,  or  simmered, 
for  about  two  hours,  till  the  entire  strength  of  the 
ginger  is  extracted,   pour  both  liqui4s,  with  the 

finger  and  peel,  into  a  mashing  tuU;  and>.  after  it 
as  stood  till  the  liquor  is  only  lukewarm,  add  the 
juice  of  two  lemons,  and  stir  it  well.  Then,  putting 
in  a  toast,  covered  with  yeast,  wash  it  well  in  the 
liquor,  and  let  the  whole  stand,  two  'nights,  till  it 
has  a  good  head.  In  the  mean  time,,  having  ready 
a  seasoned  cask,  put  into  it  two  pounds  of  fine'jar 
raisins,  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  finely  shred 
isinglass ;  to  which  add  the  liquor,  with  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  the  best  race  ginger,  bruised,  for  the 
wine  to  feed  on,  and  a  pint  of  good  brandy^.  Bung 
i|  up  close>  and  let  it  stand  from  s^vea  to  tea 

M  5 


weeki ;  then  bottle  it  for  uie.  Hie  sprkif 
best  time  for  making  it»  but^  with  propcir  < 
may  be  made  at  any  tim^ 

515*  Orange  fFme* 

To  ten  gallons  of  water  put  twenty-eight 
si  loaf  su^ar,  and  the  whites  of  six  eggs.  B 
together  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  keq 
liquor  well  skimmed  all  the  time*  and  then 
hot  into  a  tub,  or  large  pan,  over  the  peds 
Seville  oranees.  When  it  is  nearly  cold,  ttli 
spoonsful  of  yeasty  spread  on  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  put  in  the  liquor  to  make  it  i 
After  it  has  stood  two  or  three  days^  pour 
the  peels  into  the  cask,  with  a  gallon  of 
juice,  which  takes  about  a  hundred  and 
oranges*  Let  it  remain  in  the  cask  till  it  1: 
hissing,  when  the  fermentation  will  have 
Endeavour  to  proportion  the  size  of  the 
the  quantity,  as  it  must  be  kept  filled,  so  as 
out  at  the  bunghole.  When  the  ferment 
over,  draw  off  as  much  of  the  wine  as  will  ai 
quart  of  brandy  for  every  five  gallons  of  in 
will  be  fit  to  bottle,  or  drink  from  the  cask 
or  five  months.  This  wine,  if  carefully  mi 
cording  to  these  plain  directions,  will  be  fo 
quisitely  delicious ;  and  were  it  kept  four 
years,  would  far  surpass  most  of  the  best 
wines,  as  Ihey  are  usually  sold  in  England. 

516.  Orange  FFine,  with  Raisins. 

Pick,  and  chop  small,  a  quarter  of  a  1 
weight  of  fine  new  Malaga  raisins,  and,  hav 
vided  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  the  largest  anc 
Seville  oranges,  pare  off  the  thin  yellow  rh 
dozen,  and  put  the  raisins,  and  rinds,  into  i 
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large  paiu  HaYing,  in  the  mean  time^  boiled  eight 
gallons  of  soft  water^  till  reduced  to  five,  and 
suffered  the  water  to  stand  a  few  minutes,  pour  it 
hot  on  the  rinds  and  raisins,  stir  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, and  let  it  rest,  closely  covered,  till  quite 
cold*  Stir  it  well,  twice  a  day,  for  five  days,  care- 
fully covering  it  up  each  time ;  and  on  the  sixth, 
strain  it  through  a  nair  sieve,  pressing  the  mass,  as 
dry  as  possible,  with  a  large  spoon ;  and  put  it  in  a 
barrel  of  a  proper  size,  with  die  thinly  pared  rind& 
of  the  other  half  dozen  oranges,  and  a  syrup,  made 
the  preceding  day,  wjtJithe  juice  of  the  eighteen 
oranges,  and  a  pound  (^powdered  loaf  sugar.  Stir 
the  whole  well  toge^^,  stop  it  close,  let  it  stand 
two  months  to  clear,  and  tlV^  bottle  it.  It  will  keep 
three  years,  and  prove  the  better  for  keeping. 

517.    Orange  and  Lemon  fFines,  with  Honey,  8^c. 

9 

Either  orange  or  lemon  win^  .may  be  exquisitely 
prepared  by  the  following  method  t — To  every 
gallon  of  water,  take  two  poimds  of  honey,  one 
pound  of  Malaga  raisins,  and  a  large  SeviUe  orange, 
or  lemon,  with  half  an  ounce  of  white  argol  or 
tartar.  The  honey  to  be  clarified  in  the  usuaJ  way ; 
the  tartar  to  be  dissolved  in  sixteen  times  its  weight 
of  hot  water,  and  added  at  different  stages  of  the 
fermentation,  a  little  at  a  time,  j^tirred  into  the 
liquor.  Both  the  orange  and  lemon  wines  lose,  at 
a  particular  age,  much  of  their  peculiar  flavour,  the 
orange  wine  approaching  the  flavour  of  berga- 
mot,  and  the  lemon  that  of  citron,  as  they  respect- 
ively become  older.  These  wines  may  be  made 
very  good,  with  the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  instead 
of  noney,  or  even  of  refined  molasses,  deprived 
of  their  colour  and  burnt  taste ;  but  certainly  noney 
produces-  the  richest  and  best  wine* 
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518.  Gr^pefFine^ 

Bml  the  water,  and  when  cold»  add,  to  erajf 
gallon,  eldit  pounds  of  srapei,  eathered  joatbdhe 
Siey  are  npe ;  (the  stalb  most  be  weighed  wid^ 
firoit) .  Bruise  the  whole  thoroughly  well  under  ti» 
water;  cover  the  tub  dose  with  a  coarse  doth,  wH 
let  it  stand  for  fbur  days,  stirring  it  two  or  three 
times  each  day ;  then  strain  it,  and,  to  efOj 
sallon  of  liquor,  add  three  pounds  of  loaf  sogsr. 
IfOt  it  be  poured  into  a  cask,  and  be  careAiI  to  ffl 

Sp  the  cask,  from  time  to  time,  during  thefrmMaitB- 
on.    When  that  ceases,  put  to  e^erj  Ibor  or  firQ 
gallons  of  wine  a  quart  oiF  white  brand^. 


519.  QrapifFme^ 

The  Honourable  Charles  HainUton*s  receipt 

The  grapes  must  hang  till  they  have  attained  al) 
the  maturity  the  sjeason  will  give  them  ;  they  must 
then  be  carefully  cut  off  with  scissors^  and  brougbk 
to  the  wine  barn^  in  snudl  quantities,  to  prevent 
their  breaking,  or  pressing  one  another.  All  ^ 
mouldering,  or  green  grapes,  must  be  discarded^ 
and  th^  best  grapes  picked  from  the  stalks,  before 
they  arecommit|ed  to  the  press,  where  they  shodJ 
all  be  pressed  in  a  few  hours  after  they  are  gathered 
Much-will  rim  from  them,  before  the  press  squeeze 
them,  from  their  own  weight  on  one  another.  Thi 
running  will  be  as  clear  as  water,  and  as  sweet  a 
syrup ;  and  all  of  the  first  pressing,  and  part  of  th 
second,  will  continue  white;  the  other  pressings  wil 
be  reddish,  and  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  besi 
As  fast  as  the  juice  runs  from  the  press  into  a  larg 
receiver,  it  should  be  put    into  hogsheads    am 
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closely  bunged  up.    In  a  few  hours,  the  fermenta-* 
tion  will  begin,  which  would  soon  burst  the  casks^ 
if  not  guarded  against,  by  hooping  them  strongly 
with  iron,  and  securing  them  in   strong  wooden 
frames^  and  the  heads  with  wedges.     In  the  height 
of  the  fermentation,  the  wine  may  be  oflen  seen 
oozing  through  the  pores  of  the  staves.    These 
hogsheads  should  be  left,  during  the    depth  of 
winter,  in  the  cold  barn^  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
frost    When  the  fermentation  is  over,  which  will 
be  easily  discovered^  by  the  cessation  of  the  noise 
and  oozmg    (but,  to  be  more  certain,  the  pegging 
the  cask  will  show  when  the  wine  will  be  quite 
clear),  then  rack  it  off  into  clean  hogsheads^  and 
carry  it  to  the  vaults,  before  any  warmth  of  weather 
can  raise  a  second  fermentation.    In  March,  ex- 
amine the  hogsheads ;   if  they  are  not  auite  fine^ 
they  must  be  fined  down  with  common  fish  glue,  or 
isinglass,  in  the  usual  m^ner ;  those  which  are  fine 
of  Siemselves  need  notT>e  fined  down.      All  must 
be  bottled,  about  the  end  of  March ;  in  about  six 
weeks  more,  the  wine  will  be  in  perfect  order  for 
drinking,  and  in  its  prime  for  rather  more  than  one 
year :  but  in  the  second  year  the  flavour  will  abate, 
and  will  gradually  decline,  till  it  loses  all  flavour 
and  sweetness.      Some  that  was  kept  sixteen  years 
became  very  like  old  hock.     The  only  art  ever 
tised  to  this  wine  was  putting  three  pounds  of  whitCv 
sugar-candy  to  some  of  the  hogsheads,  when  the 
wine  was  first  tunned  from  the  press ;  but  this  was 
only  done  to  produce  sweet  champagne. 

520.  Imitation  of  Cyprus  fFlne, 

To  four  gallons  of  water^  put  one  gallon  of  the 
juice  of  white  elder-berries,  pressed  gently  from  the 
fruit,  and  passed  through  a  sieve,  without  bruising 
the  kernels  of  the  berries ;  then  add  twenty  pounds 
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(£  loaf  Eu^ar,  three  quartern  of  a  ounce  of 
ginger,  aoil  half  an  niiiice  of  cloves.  Let  the 
boil  together  half  an  hour,  taking  off  the  scui 
ri«cs,  iKtur  it  into  a  tub,  or  pan,  to  cool,  and  fe 
it  with  ale  yea^l,  on  a  toast,  for  three  days, 
wards,  put  it  into  a  cask,  which  will  just  he 

Suantity,  with  a  pound  of  aplit  and  stoned  lai 
le  sun;  and,  when  tiie  iermentation  cease 
five  pints  of  genuine  French  brandy.  It  must 
rally  remain  in  the  cask  till  abotit  the  mid 
January,  to  he  fine  enough  to  draw  off;  when 
so  much  resemble  the  rich  wine,  brought 
Cyprus,  both  in  flavour  and  colour,  as  to  deed' 
best  judges. 

521.  Syracuse  fVine, 

Put  forty  pounds  of  honey  to  twelve  galli 
water;  boil  this  liquor  two  hours,  taking  o 
scum  as  it  rit^os.  Tun  il,  before  it  is  cold,  ni 
peel  of  twenty-four  Seville  oranges,  not 
pared.  Let  it  stand  three  or  four  days,  then 
it.  This  quantity  will  fill  a  twelve  gallon  cai 
must  not  be  tapped  till  it  has  stood  a  year. 

522.  To  make  Amtrian  fVme,  in  all  Cimntri. 
Pick  red  or  purple  grapes  from  their  stalk 

8  pail ;  then  put  them  into  a  vat,  strewed  ove 
'white  mustard  seed,  in  the  proportion  of  abo* 
a  pint  to  ten  gallons.  After  bruising  the ; 
with  a  wooden  masher,  the  vat  must  be  ( 
covered,  and  the  mash  thoroughly  stirred, 
day.  In  eight  or  ten  days  it  is  to  be  presse 
have  the  expressed  mash,  or  must,  passed  wi 
liquor  into  the  barrel,  the  height  of  a  hand 
left  unfilled.  It  must  now  be  very  often  s 
both  day  and  night,  with  a  proper  ^tick,  to  p 
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its  farther  fermeDtation.  When  it  hecomes  quiet 
and  settled,  die  barrel  is  to  be  filled  up  with  more 
musty  but  not  with  oldwine^as  the  mustard  meal 
IS  necessary.  When  a  large  quantity  of  this  wine  is 
to  be  made,  there  should  be  several  vats>  in  none 
of  which  the  mash  ought  ever  to  be  more  than  two 
feet  deep. 

This  receipt  is  translated  from  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man economical  writer,  who  gives  no  farther  di- 
rections, but  the'  barrel  is  in  course  to  be  closed, 
and  the  liquor  drawn  off  and  bottled  in  due  time, 
after  the.  usual  method. 

523.  English  Claret. 

Take  any  quantity  of  Malaga  raisins;  chop  them 
very  small,  put  to  every  pound  of  them  a  quart  of 
wa,ter,  and  let  them  stand  in  an  open  vessel^  having 
a  oloth  thrown  over  it,  for  a  week  or  nine  days, 
stirring  them  well  daily.  Then,  drawing  off  as 
much  of  the  liquid  as  will  run,  and  straining  out 
the  rest  from  the  raisins  by  pressure,  tun  the  whole 
in  a  seasoned  barrel ;  and  to  every  gallon  of  this 
liquid  add  a  pint  of  the  cold  juice  of  ripe  elder- 
berries, which  has  been  previously  boiled  and 
skimmed.  Let  this  wine  stand,  closely  stopped^ 
about  six  weeks ;  then  draw  it  6ff,  as  far  as  is  tolera- 
bly fine,  into  another  vessel ;  add  half  a  pound  of 
moist  sugar  to  every  gallon  of  liquor ;  and  when  it 
gets  perfectly  fine,  draw  it  into  bottles. 

524*.  Excellent  English  Frontiniac. 

Take  six  pounds  of  raisins  of  the  sun  ;  and  cut- 
ting them  small,  pour  over  them  six  gallons  of 
water,  in  which  twelve  pounds  of  white  sugar  have 
been  dissolved,  and  let  the  whole  boil  for  an  hour 
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before  It  if  MSered  to  cooL  Have  ready 
pcdi  of  cUer  flow-en.  guhered  &t  the  tiin« 
lo^  wlwn  thej  vill  readily  shake  off  the  br; 
put  dwn  into  l^e  liqunr,  as  i^otm  a$  it  grows 
CsUi  ouA  tfce  nest  dar,  add  six  spoonkful  o 
of  lenoiw,  aod  four  of  stie  yeast.  .\Aer  th 
Ihs  leiHCBied  two  dav«.  put  it  into  a  fit  ca: 
wben  it  haa  itood  two'nion(b»,  bottle  it.  Tbii 
pnmerty  made,  and  ofagood  age,  hight;  res 
in  flavour  the  genuioe  Froatiniac,  and  as  a  si 
cordial  wine,  it  can  hsrdly  be  doubted,  fro 
well  known  rirtuee  of  elder  flowers,  even  n^ 
its  original.  v 

525.  E^eelle%l  Clary  /FUe. 

Boil  nine  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  in  three  gal 
water,  carefully  skimming  the  syrup  all  the 
then  pour  it  hot  on  a  gallon  of  the  tops  of 
when  in  blossom,  toinmoiily  called  clary  A 
cover  the  vessel  so  closely,  that  no  stea 
esc^te,  and  let  the  infutiion  stand  to  cool. 
it  becomes  only  the  warmth  of  new  milk, 
well  together;  and,  spreading  some  good'ali 
over  a  toast,  throw  it  into  the  liquid,  andleai 
ferment.  After  it  has  worked  two  days,  put 
a  barrel,  with  all  the  flowers  of  the  clary;  i 
soon  as  tlie  wine  ceases  to  hiss,  stop  it  up,  an< 
remain  for  three  months.  At  the  end  of  tha 
rack  it  off  fine,  into  another  cask,  adding  a  pi 
"  a  half  of  brandy ;  and  when  it  has  remained 
closely  stopped,  six  weeks  longer,  it  may  be  b 
or  drank.  The  best  imitations  of  most  foreign 
may  be  improved,  by  having  a  portion  of 
flowers  in  their  composition  :  indeed,  this  Is  t 
the  chief  secrets  in  making  British  wines  tri 
■emble  those  of  foreign  countries. 
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526.  Red  Cherry  Wine, 

Stripy  when  full  ripe,  any  quantity  of  the  finest 
red,  or  Kentish  cherries,  from  their  stalks,  and 
stamp  them^  in  the  same  manner  as  apples  for  cyder, 
till  the  stones  are  broken.  Put  the  whole  into  a 
tub,  and  cover  it  up  closely  for  three  days  and  nights; 
then  press  it  in  a  cyder  press,  put  the  liquor  again 
into  a  tub,  and  let  it  stand,  covered  n<3  before,  two 
days  longer.  Carefully  take  off  the  scum,  without 
in  the  smallest  degree  disturbing  the  liquor,  which 
is  to  be  poured  off  the  lees,  into  a  different  tub. 
Afler  it  has  thus  stood  to  clear  another  two  days,  it 
must  again  be  cautiously  skimmed,  and  the  clear 
liquid  poured  off  as  before.  If  the  cherries  are,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  quite  ripe  and  sweet,  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  good  sugar  will  be  sufficient  for  each 
gallon  of  juice,  which  is  to  be  well  stirred  in,  and 
the  Uf[uor  again  closely  covered  up,  without  being 
any  more  disturbed  till  the  next  day ;  then  pour 
•it  carefully  from  the  lees,  as  before,  put  it  to  stand 
in  the  same  manner,  another  day ;  and  then,  with 
the  like  care,  pour  it  off  into  the  cask,  or  casks,  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  kept.  The  above  process 
must  be  often  repeated,  should  the  lees  appear  gross 
and  likely  to  make  the  liquor  fret.  When  entirely 
settled,  stop  it  up,  for  at  least  seven  or  eight  months; 
then,  if  perfectly  fine,  put  it  in  bottles ;  if  not, 
drain  it  off  into  another  vessel,  and  stop  it  up  for  six 
months  longer,  before  you  venture  to  bottle  it,  when 
it  will  want  only  age  to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  all 
foreign  wines.  It  will,  however,  be  best  not  to 
drink  it  till  at  least  ten  or  twelve  months  old. 

527.  Genuine  French   Method  of  making    Cherry 

ff^ine. 

To  make  enough  wine  to  fill  six  quart  bottles, 
take  fourteen  pounds  of  cherries,  and  two  pounds 
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of  ripe  gooseberrieiy  which  must  be  well  bruiMd 
togetner;  pound  two-thirdi  of  the  kemelsy  and  adi 
them  also.  Put  the  whole  into  a  barrely  widk  i 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  for  each  quart  of  tbe 
juice*  It  is  necessary  that  the  barrel  ahould  be 
full;  and  it  must  onl^  be  covered  with, a  vineleif 
surrounded  by  clavy  till  the  wine  ceases  to  fomeDt, 
which  wiU  probably  be  in  about  tlureawerfcs.  Grot 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  barra  alwiivs  foUt 
by  adding  to  it  occasionally  freah  joice^'cheniei 
When  it  ceases  working,  bung  it^  and  iMiiatmonda 
draw  off  the  clear  liquor^  and  put  i|  ta  Vottles  for 
use,  in  a  cool  cellar.  A  very  few  raqpbemei  might 
add  to  the  flairour  of  this  excellent  wine,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  them  predomingte)  or  be 
even  suspected. 

528.     £asy  Method  of  mtMmgr  ejfcelieni  M  9t 

Black  Cherry  JVtne, 

Bruise  twenty-four  pounds  of  the  finest  ripe 
cherries,  either  red  or  black,  first  taking  away  the 
stalks^  and  any  rotten  or  unripe  fruit;  press  out 
tlie  juice,  break  the  stones,  and  crush  the  kemeli^ 
and  let  the  whole  ferment  together  for  twelve  hours. 
Then  run  the  liquid  through  a  large  flannel  jelly  bagi 
into  a  vessel  placed  beneath,  containinjg  a  pound  oi 
finely  powdered  loaf  sugar;  forcing,  also,  with  i 
ladle,   or  the  hands,  as  much  as  possible  of  tb 

i'uice  from  the  entire  mass  of  mashed  fruit  an 
[ernels.  Wlien  the  sugar  is  thoroughly  dissolve! 
put  the  liquor  in  bottles,  filling  each  above  half  u 
the  neck,  or  within  nearly  an  inch  of  the  corl 
This  quantity  of  good  cherries  will  generally  mai 
six  quart  bottles  of  wine,  without  dregs,  of  a  fin< 
deep,  red  colour,  more  or  less  bright,  according  t 
the  sort  of  cherries  used,  and  will  keep  well  coi 
siderably  longer  than  a  year,  if  deposited  in  a  co< 
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cellar.  Those  who  are  fond  of  experiments  may 
flavour  with  ripe  gooseberry-juice,  or  a  few  rasp- 
berries^ or  sharpen  with  the  juice  of  currants,  &c. 
But  the  cherries  alone,  particularly  if  the  stones 
are  broken,  so  as  to  obtain  flavour  from  the  kernels, 
will  produce  a  wine  highly  agreeable.  It  will  be 
fit  to  drink  in  two  or  three  months.  The  small 
proportion  of  sugar  reqiiisite  renders  this  one  of 
the  cheapest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  the 
British  wines.  It  may,  indeed,  with  little  or  no 
injury  to  the  colour,  be  made  with  good  moist  sugar, 
and  if  even  barrelled  instead  of  bottled,  will  draw 
clear  and  well  to  the  last.  When  the  juice  is  first 
pressed  out,  the  mass  should  be  wrung  as  dry  as 
possible  in  a  napkin,  before  the  stones  are  broken, 
which,  however,  being  afterwards  done^  and  the 
kernels  bruised,  either  in  a  press  between  boards, 
or  with  a  mallet,  &c.  the  whole  is  to  be  returned 
into  the  juice,  that  it  may  ferment.  This  rule  is  to 
be  observed  in  making  all  other  wines  from  stoned 
fruits,  where  the  flavour  of  the  kernels,  either  in 
the  whole^  or  part^  is  any  way  desirable, 

629.  Rich  Morella  Cherry  Wine* 

Having  picked  off  from  their  stalks  the  ripest 
and  soundest  morella  cherries,  bruise  them  well, 
without  breaking  the  stones,  and  let  the  whole  stand 
twenty-four  hours  in  an  open  vessel.  Then  press 
out  all  the  juice,  and  for  every  gallon,  add  two 
pounds  of  fine  loaf  sugar.  Put  this  wine  into  a 
cask,  and  when  the  fermentation  ceases,  stop  it 
close.  Let  it  stand  three  or  four  months,  then 
bottle  it>  and  in  two  months  more  it  will  be  fit  to 
drink.  Some  crack  the  stones,  and  hang  them,  with 
the  bruised  kernels,  in  a  bag,  from  the  bung,  while 
the  wine  remains  in  the  cask. 
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5S0>  Incomparable  ApHcoi  fFhuf. 

Take  eight  pounds  of  ripe  apricots,  slice  them 
into  two  g^ons  of  spring  water,  and  add  five  poundi 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar .  Boil  them  toffedier  for  some 
time,  without  taking  off  tj[^e  scum ;  men  akim  it  off 
as  it  continues  to  rise,  and  put  it  in  a  dean  siefei 
over  a  pan,  to  save  the  liquor  which  comet  firom  it 
When  the  boiling  liquor  is  as  clear  as.it  can  be 
made  from  the  dross  of  the  sugar^  pour  ilL,wtk  the 
dndnings  of  the  sieve,  hot  on  Uie  konds  of  the 
uiricots,  which  must  be  put  with  the  stones  into 
tne  pan,  where  it  is  intended  the  wine  shoold  be 
left  to  cool.    Stir  all  well  together,  cover  it  op 
closely  till  it  erows  quite  cooU  and  then  woik  it 
with  a  toast  and  yeast.    In  two  or  three  days,  whet 
it  is  found  to  be  settled,  fine  it  off  into  a  cask,  les^ 
ing  it  to  ferment  as  long  as  it  will.     After  it  has 
done  working,  pour  in  a  bottle  of  old  hock,  moun- 
tain, or  sherry,  and  stop  it  up  for  six  months ;  then, 
if  very  fine,  bottle  it,  and  keep  it  twelve  months. 
This  18  indeed  a  most  delicious  wine ;  and  when 
well  managed,  little  inferior  to  the  best  producUoni 
of  the  grape. 

531.  Apricot  fFine, 

Boil  six  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  with  six  quarts  oi 
water,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises ;  then  put  ii 
twelve  pounds  weight  of  stoned  and  pared  rip< 
apricots,  and  let  them  boil  till  tender.  The  frui 
being  now  taken  out,  which  may  either  be  immc 
diately  eaten,  or  made  into  marmalade,  put  in  tw 
or  three  sprigs  of  flowered  clary,  and  let  the  liqu( 
boil  up  once  or  twice  more.  When  the  liquor  ge 
quite  cold,  bottle  it ;  and  in  six  months  it  will  be  i 
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to  drink.  This  delicious  wine,  however,  like  most 
others,  improves  by  keeping ;  and  though  a  boiled 
wine,  will  continue  good  two  or  three  years.  If  at 
the  end  of  a  week  any  settlement  should  appear  in 
the  bottles,  the  liquor  must  be  poured  off  into  fresh 
bottles ;  all  that  is  not  clear  being  put  by  itself  into 
other  bottles,  from  whence  it  may  also  be  separated 
afterwards,  as  it  grows  fine. 

532,.  fFhite  Currant  fTine. 

Boil  the  water^  and  when  cold,  add  to  every 
gallon  seven  pounds  of  white  currants^  more  rather 
Uian  less,  picked,  and  bruised.  Let  all  stand  four 
days  to  ferment,  then  strain  it  off,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor  add  three  pounds  and  a  half  of 
good  Lisbon  sugar.  Let  it  all  remain  four  days 
more  to  ferment;  then  skim  it  clean,  and  fill  the 
cask  quite  full,  so  that  the  fermentation  may  run 
over.  As  soon  as  the  wine  becomes  perfectly  quiet, 
add  to  every  four  gallons  of  liquor  a  quart  of  white 
brandy.  In  twelve  months  the  wine  may  be  bottled. 
When  the  brandy  is  added,  draw  out  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  wine ;  put  this  little  quantity  into  a  stone 
bottle,  add  brandy  to  it,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
already  directed,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  short 
time. 

533.  Another  Method. 

Squeeze  two  sieves  of  white  currants,  with  the 
stalks  on,  straining  the  liquor  through  a  hair  sieve. 
Put  the  juice  into  an  eighteen  gallon  cask.  Dis- 
solve half  a  hundred  weight  of  coarse  loaf  sugar. 
When  this  is  also  put  into  the  cask,  fill  it  up  with 
spring  water.  Let  it  stand  open  till  it  has  entirelv 
ceased  working ;  then  stop  it  quite  close>  and  it  will 
be  ready'  to  drink  in  six  months. 

N..fi.  Pour  water  on  the  currants  as  you  squeeze 
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theoL  The  cask  must  be  filled  up  morn 
eremngt  for  ten  days,  with  sugar  .and  wal 
half  a  pint  i>f  French  brandy  must  be  adde< 
sieve  of  currants  will  yiela  twentj*four  qi 
juice. 

584.  Red  Curnmt  fHne. 

* 

To  eight  gallons  of  water  add  twenty-lbm 
of  loaf  sugar ;  boil  the  syrup  and  skim  it, 
scum  disappears.  Have  ready,  picked  6 
stalks,  two  gallons  of  red  currants,  taking  ( 
to  bruise  them.  Pour  the  syrup,  boilii^ 
the  currants.  Let  it  all  stand  till  nearly  era 
add  a  teacupful  of  yeast.  Let  it  ferment 
dsiys;  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  into  d 
and  when  the  fermentation  entirely  ceases, 
tight.  It  will  be  ready  to  bottle  at  the  ent 
mondis.  Into  each  bottle  put  a  small  1 
sugar. 

535.     Red  and  PFhite  Currant  and  Raspbert 

Strip  the  stalks  from  three  gallons  of  : 
two  gallons  of  white  currants;  put  the  sU 
one  vessel,  and,  the  fruit  into  another.  Ad( 
currants  three  quarts  of  red  and  two  of  whi 
berries ;  after  well  bruising  the  whole  of"tl 
to  express  the  juice,  let  it  ferment  twe 
hours.  Having,  in  the  mean  time^  poured 
tity  of  boiling  water  over  the  stalks  of  the  c 
leave  them,  while  the  juice  is  fermenting,  u 
a  ffrateful  flavour  and  astringency  to  the 
and  afterwards  strain  off  at  the  rate  of  four 
for  every  five  gallons  of  the  strained  juice, 
ascertained  the  just  proportions^  and  amour 
whole  (but  without  mixing  the  two  liquors  tc 
for  every  gallon  of  wine  to  be  made  put  threi 
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and  a  half  of  the  best  moist  sugar^  to  the  stalk  water ; 
boil  it  up  to  a  S3rrup,  keep  it  well  skimmed,  and  when 
cold,  mix  it  wiUi  the  juice  that  has  fermented,  and 
put  them  into  a  cask,  seasoned  with  brandy,  leaving 
a  small  space  to  allow  for  any  farther  fermentation, 
and  adding  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  with  an  ounce 
of  isinglass.  The  loaf  sugar  and  isinglass  are  to  be 
melted  over  the  fire,  in  a  quart  of  the  wine  drawn 
from  the  cask,  and  after  getting  cold,  are  to  be 
poured  into  the  cask,  mixed  with  a  pint  of  brandy. 
Let  it  be  slackly  bunged,  till  it  ceases  to  hiss ;  and 
then,  adding  a  pint  of  brandy  for  every  three  gallons 
of  the  wine,  drive  the  bung  tight,  and  paste  a  piece 
of  brown  paper  over  it.  After  standing  twelve  months, 
bottle  it.  It  may,  however,  be  tapped  in  six  or  eight 
months^  and  bottled  at  discretion.  If  the  white  rasp- 
berries should  be  difficult  to  get,  the  red  will  do  very 
well  alone,  though  the  mixture,  slight  as  the  dif- 
ference may  appear^  is  somewhat  preferable.  If 
properly  made^  this  is  a  most  excellent  British 
wine. 

5S6.     fFhite  Currant  tFinCi  called  English  Cham' 

pagne.  ' 

Boil  in  six  gallons  of  water  eighteen  pounds  of 
either  Lisbon  or  loaf  sugar,  for  half  an  hour,  care- 
fully taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  pour  the 
syrup,  boilmg  hot,  over  two  gallons  of  fine,  large> 
white  currants,  picked  from  the  stalks,  but  not 
bruised.  On  the  liquor  becoming  near  the  tem- 
perature of  new  milk,  ferment  it  with  some  good 
ale  yeast ;  and  afler  suffering  it  to  work  two  days, 
stram  it  through  a  flannel  bag,  into  a  barrel  which 
it  completely  fills,  with  half  an  ounce  of  well  bruised 
isinglass.  On  its  ceasing  to  ferment,  immediately 
bottle  it,  and  put  in  each  bottle  a  lump  of  double 
refined  sugar. 
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537.  Raspberry  fVine* 

Bruise  the  finest  ripe  raspberries  with  t 
of  a  spoon,  and  strain  them  through  a  flannel 
a  stone  jar^  on  a  pound  of  double  refined  p 
loaf  sugar^  for  each  quart  of  juice.  Stir  it 
together,  and  cover  it  closely  for  three  da^i 
pouring  o£P  the  clear  liquor,  put  two  quarts 
mountain,  sherry,  or  the  best-  raisin  wine,  i 
quart  of  the  raspberry  juice;  bottle  it,  an 
be  fit  to  drink  in  a  fortnight. 

538.  Barberry  Wine. 

Bruise  the  ripest  barberries^  picked  fro 
stalks,  and  to  every  two  quarts  of  barberri 
picked,  put  a  gallon  of  boiling  water.  L 
remain,  at  least,  three  days,  and  be  well 
every  morning  and  evening ;  then,  drawing 
pressing  through  a  sieve  all  the  juice,  pu 
a  seasoned  cask,  on  three  pounds  of  sugar, 
gallon  of  liquid.  When  the  wine  has  rem 
the  cask  a  few  months,  bottle  it,  putting  inl 
bottle  a  small  lump  of  loaf  sugar.  Some 
prefer  boiling  the  barberries,  and  fermen 
strained  liquor  in  an  open  vessel,  for  a  f 
previously  to  tunning.  This  is  one  of  i 
imitations  of  port,  claret,  &c. 

539.  Rich  Gooseberry  fVine, 

Bruise  ^vq  gallons  of  ripe  gooseberries,  a: 
boiling  three  gallons  of  clear  water  half  i 
pour  the  water,  hot,  on  the  mashed  fruit, 
whole  well  together,  cover  it  closely,  and  lei 
forty-eight  hours,  only  stirring  it  two  or  thi 
during  that  period;  after  the  expiration  o 
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press  out  all  the  juice  through  a  large  sieve,  or 
horse-hair  cloth;  then,  to  every  ga^n  of  juice  put 
two  pounds  of  Lisbon,  or  loaf  sugar^  and  keep 
stirring  it  till  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved.  Tun  it 
immediately,  in  a  barrel  of  the  proper  size  for  con- 
taining it ;  and,  letting  it  ferment  of  itself  at  the 
bunghole,  (for  fruit  wines  seldom  require  any  yeast) 
keep  filling  it  up,  as  it  flows  over,  with  some  of  the 
liquor  reserved  for  that  purpose,  in  the  usual  way, 
and  stop  it  close,  'with  a  cloth  placed  under  the 
bung,  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  hiss.  A  pint  of  brandy, 
however,  for  every  gallon,  may  be  added  on  bunging 
it,  should  it  be  judged  not  likely  to  prove  sufficiently 
strong ;  this,  however,  is  by  no  means  necessary.  At 
the  end  of  four  or  five  months,  if  fine,  bottle  it,  put- 
ting a  small  lump  of  loaf  sugar  in  each  bottle :  if 
not  quite  fine,  draw  it  off  into  another  cask,  and  let 
it  stand  a  month  longer  before  it  be  bottled.  The 
longer  it  is  kept  well  corked,  and  in  a  cool  situation, 
the  better  it  is  likely  to  prove ;  but  it  will,  at  any 
time,  be  ready  to  drink. 

•  ■  

54fO.     Green  Gooseberry  fVine,  to  imitate  Champagne, 

To  every  pound  of  gooseberries,  when  picked 
and  bruised,  add  one  quart  of  cold  spring  water. 
Let  the  whole  stand  three  days,  stirnng  it  three 
times  each  day,  and  keeping  the  tub  closely  covered 
with  a  coarse  cloth.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  strain 
it,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor,  when  strained,  add 
three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar.  Barrel  the  wine,  and 
to  every  five,  gallons  of  liquor  add  a  quart  of  white 
French  brandy.  Hang  a  piece  of  isinglass  in  the 
vessel.  Plug  it  in  about  half  a  year,  and  when  the 
sweetness  is  sufficiently  subdued,  bottle  it. 

N.  B.  The  gooseberries  must  be  full  grown,  but 
gathered  before  they  begin  to  ripen.  It  has  been 
recommended,  in  a  recent  publication,  to  use  only 
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Ihiit  u  thonghi  to  giva  ttn  wiae  •  din^«eaUe  1m 


Ml.  BammfFim 

To  ererj  gallon  of  wster  wei^  seven  pounds  ol 
EHBHi  pick  them  from  the  ttillks,  and  put  thes 
into  ft  tab;  pour  the  viter  mi  the  fruit,  and  let  it 
■tand'  s  fwtiWit  or  three  winhi,  stirring  it  seven 
timee  a  day.  Strain  it,  utd  prcn  the  fruit  very  dcj 
throng  bair  bigit  that  put  it  into  a  barrel,  but  di 
not  stop  it  cloae.  In  about  four  moalbs,  rack  it 
and  then  put  a  Httle  fireah  .fhiit,  and  mbu  bnadj. 
into  the  bairel.  A  quart  of  branijyi  *nd  ^i^  " 
ten  pounds  of  fruity  are  suflScient  for  twtBij-6n  a 
thii^  K>ll(M>i  of  wine.  When  the  wine  is  nckd 
draw  It  off  into  a  tub,  and  pass  the  ae^UmtsU  ^ 
renuuns  through  a  flitnnd  Dag ;  the  head  of  dM 
barrel  must  then  be  taken  out,  and  the  barrel  rimed 
with  a  little  of  the  wine.  After  the  head  is  a^ 
put  in,  add  the  brandy  and  fruit.  Put  the  bung  ill 
for  a  little  time,  but  not  very  tight.  It  wilTbf 
'  necessBiy  to  refine  the  wine  with  isinglau,  sboul 
three  weeks  before  it  is  bottled,  which  should  noi 
be  in  less  than  a  year^-  .One  ounce  of  isinglass,  dis- 
solved in  half  »  pintof  wine,  and  stirred  into  Uu 
barrel,  will  be  sufficient. 

Before  the  water  is  poured  on-the  fruit,  it  Ao^ 
be  boiled  with  the  stalks,  and  with  hops ;  the  iattt> 
in  the  proportion  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  eiei} 
thirty  gallons  of  water.  Strain  the  liquor,  let  > 
grow  cold,  and  then  add  it  to  the  fruit. 

542.  Eider  friM. 

To  a  bushel  of  ripe  and  picl(ect  elderborieipi 
ten  gallons  of  soft  water ;  and  when  they  have  imh 
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a  feve  days^  simmer  them  in  the  same,  with  some 
grossly  pounded  ginger,  and  a  little  allspice,  or  any 
more  favourite  spices,  tied  in  a  bag,  for  at  least  half 
an  hour ;  after  which,  let  them  boil  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  longer:  then,  straining  off  the  liquor, 
and  squeezing  out  as  much  as  possible  from  what 
remains  of  the  berries,  measure  the  entire  quantity 
of  juice,  and  to  every  quart,  when  a  little  cool,  or 
only  milk  warm,  put  a  pound  of  moist  sugar.  In 
the  mean  time,  throw  the  pressed  berries,  on  their 
getting  quite  cold,  into  some  fresh  water,  to  be 
again  pressed  for  the  purpose  hereafter  mentioned. 
The  juice  being  stirred  till  the  sugar  is  quite  dis- 
solved, is  to  be  boiled,  with  the  spice-bag,  for  about 
half  an  hour,  well  stirred  and  skimmed  all  the  time. 
After  standing  in  a  tub  to  cool  till  only  the  warmth 
of  new  milk,  work  it  with  some  good  ale  yeast, 
spread  on  a  hot  toast ;  and  let  it  stand  till  the  fer- 
mentation has  thrown  up  a  good  head,  which  will 
not  be  more  than  two  or  three  days.  Take  away 
the  toast,  skim  off  the  head  of  yeast,  and  pour  the 
liquor  into  a  well  seasoned  cask.  As  the  cask  must 
be  from  time  to  time  filled  up,  to  prevent  the  wine 
from  fretting  oi  working  over,  about  two  gallons  of 
the  liquor  should  be  either  reserved,  or  made  from 
the  last  pressings  of  the  berries,  for  this  purpose. 
When  the  hissing  is  quite  gone  off,  but  by  no  means 
sooner,  a  pint  of  brandy  may  be  added  for  every  six 
gallons ;  and  two  or  three  days  after  bung  it  close, 
when  it  will  jie  found  fit,  either  for  use  or  for  bot- 
tling, in  three  months.  ^ 

543.  Elder  Flower  fFhtte  Wine. 

Boil  six  gallons  of  the  purest  spring  water ;  and, 
when  the  water  has  stood  till  only  little  more  than 
milk  warm,  put  in  twenty  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins, 
chopped  small,  with  the  juice  and  rinds  of  six  lemons, 

N  2 


tine,  oottie  it.  anouid  it  not  t>e  tine,  put 
of  the  wine  two  ounces  of  istnglaes ;  ani 
has  stood  to  dissolve  two  or  three  daTe> 
the  cask,  and  stir  the  whole  well  toget 
which,  let  it  stand  a  fortnight,  and  it  wl 
be  fit  to  bottle,  but  keep  good  Any  length 

544.  Blackberry  0Tne. 

Put  a  quantity  of  cleanly  picked,  full  r 
berries  into  a  vessel,  and  pour  in  as  man; 
cold  water,  which  have  first  been  boiled 
are  of  fruit.  Bruise  the  berries  well,  ai 
whole  stand  twenty-four  hours,  stirrine 
sionally  during  that  time.  Then  press  all 
and  run  it  through  a  sieve  or  jelly-bag,  o 
and  a  half  of  sugar,  to  each  ^lon  .of  1 
it  till  thoroughly  dissolved ;  put  it  in  a  wel 
barrel,  and  adding  a  little  dissolved  is 
other  fining  liquid,  let  it  remain  open  ti 
day,  and  then  bung  it.  This  is  a  very  plei 
and  may  be  bottled  in  two  months. 


545. 


Birch  frtne. 
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liquor  will  fill,  light  a  large  match,  dipped  in  brim- 
stone,  and  having  put  the  match  into  the  cask,  stop 
up  the  smoke  till  the  match  be  extinguished :  im- 
mediately on  which,  with  the  utmost  possible  haste^ 
pour  in  a  pint  of  mountain,  old  hock,  or  any  other 
wine,  the  flavour  of  which  may  be  most  desirable, 
as  it  will  be  imparted  to  that  about  to  be  put  in  the 
cask*  Rinse  it  well  with  the  wine;  then  take  it 
out,  pour  in  the  birch  wine,  and  stop  the  barrel 
close.  Let  it  remain  thus  for  six  months,  when, 
if  perfectly  fine,  it  may  be  bottled.  Some  put  the 
peel  of  a  lemon,  or  Seville  orange,  in  the  cask; 
others  add  a  few  cloves,  and  substitute  honey  for 
sugar.  Many  persons,  too,  bottle  birch  wine  as 
soon  as  the  yeast  has  settled,  without  putting  it  in 
a  barrel ;  but,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  this  case,  to 
see  it  burst  the  stone  bottles  in  which  it  is  usually 
kept. 

The  season  for  obtaining  the  birch-tree  sap  is 

'  about  the  end  of  February,  when  the  buds  first 

swell;  if  delayed  till  the  leaves  open,  the  juice, 

which  should  be  thin  and  clear,  will  be  thick  and 

discoloured. 

The  method  of  extracting  it,  is  by  boring  holes 
in  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  putting  in  tubes,  or 
fossets,  usually  made  with  elder,  divested  of  the 
pith.  If  a  tree  is  large,  it  may  be  tapped  in  four 
or  five  places  at  once.  The  sap  may  be  kept  run- 
ning two  or  three  days,  without  injury  to  the  trees, 
and  these  holes  being  thtn  stopped  with  pegs,  as 
much  more  may  be  drawn  from  the  same  places 
the  next  year.  If  you  have  tiot  obtained  sufficient 
immediately  to  commence  making  the  wine,  the 
bottles  in  which  the  sap  is  received  from  the  trees 
must  be  corked  close,  and  even  resined,  and  waxed, 
to  prevent  its  fermentation ;  but,  if  possible,  the  winQ 
^boul4 1>^  made  without  loss  of  time. 
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546*  Spruce  fFme* 

To  every  gallon  of  water  take  a  pouac 
half  of  honey,  and  half  a  pound  or  fine 
Before  the  starch  it  mixed  with  the  hone; 
it  mutt  be  reduced  to  a  transparent  jelly,  b] 
it  with  part  of  the  water  purposely  reser 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  essence  of  spruce  i 
used  to  five  eallons  of  water,  and  wnen  suf 
stirred  and  incorporated,  pour  the  wine  i 
cask.  Then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  fl 
yeast,  shake  the  cask  well,  and  llet  it  work  I 
or  four  days,  after  which,  bung  it.  It  may  .bf 
in  a  few  days,  and  in  ten  days  afterwardis  w 
to  drink.  When  this  wine  is  *bunged,  a  qu 
an  ounce  of  isinglass,  first  dissolved  in  a  littl 
warmed  liquor,  may  be  stirred  in  by  way  c 
it.  In  cold  weather,  the  quantity  of  yeast 
be  increased:  in  warm  weather,  very  little 
is  requisite. 

547.  Cowslip  fVtne. 

Boil  twelve  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  with  t 
of  six  Seville  oranges,  and  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  well  beaten,  in  six  gallons  of  w; 
half  an  hour,  carefully  skimming  it  all  the  ti 
the  mean  while  put  a  peck  of  the  finest  and 
picked  cowslip  flowers  into  a  tub,  with  ti 
of  two  of  the  oranges ;  and  pouring  on  tl 
boiling  83a*up,  stir  the  whole^  and  leave  it 
well   covered.    When  nearly  cool,  spread 
slice  of  toasted  bread  with  good  yeasty  an 
into  the  tub  to  excite  a  fermentation.     Aft 
worked  two  or  three  days,  strain  it,  having 
cured  from  the  cowslips  all  their  juice,  by 
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them  through  a  coarse  cloth.  Pour  the  wine  into  a 
cask,  and  after  keeping  the  bung  loose  for  a  few 
days,  if  you  find  the  wme  has  ceased  to  work,  drive 
the  bung  tight.  Let  the  liquor  remain  undisturbed 
for  three  months,  then  bottle  it,  either  for  present  or 
future  use.  When  the  wine  is  put  into  the  cask,  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy  should  be  added  to  every 
gallon,  with  a  quarter  of  a  gill  of  sjrrup  of  citrons, 
lemons,  or  clove  gilliflowers. 

548.  Parsnip  Wine* 

The  parsnips  must  be  washed,  scraped,  and  cut  in 
yiin  slices,  and  to  every  gallon  of  water  add  three 
pounds  of  parsnips,  boil  them  half  an  hour,  then 
press  them,  and  strain  the  liquor  through  a  sieve. 
To  each  gallon  of  liquor  add  three  pounds  of  moist 
sugar ;  boil  it  twenty  minutes,  and  let  it  stand  till 
lukewarm,  then  put  m  a  toasted  crust,  with  a  spoon- 
ful of  yeast  spread  upon  it,  and  let  it  stand  ten  days, 
stirring  it  well  every  day ;  then  put  it  in  a  cask, 
where  it  should  remain,  closely  bunged,  for  twelve^ 
months. 

549.  Turnip  Wine, 

Fare  and  slice  a  quantity  of  turnips,  put  them 
into  a  cider  press,  and  press  out  all  tne  juice. 
Have  ready  a  vessel  just  large  enough,  and  put  into 
it,  for  every  gallon  of  turnip-juice,  three  pounds  of 
powdered  loaf  sugar,  with  half  a  pint  of  brandy  ;^ 
afler  the  sugdr  is  dissolved,  pour  in  the  juice,  and 
cover  the  bunghole  for  a  week  with  a  piece  of 
paper,  to  see  whether  it  still  ferments,  in  which  case 
It  must  not  be  bunged  down.  When  it  has  ceased 
working,  stop  it  close  f(»r  three  months,  then  draw 
it  off  into  another  cask,  and  when  fine  bottle  it. 
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550.  Artyictal  Red  Port. 

(t<ord  Pembroke's  Receipt.) 

Mix  well  together  forty-eight  gallons  of 
juicey  or  strong  rough  cider,  eight  gallons  c 
spirit^  or  brandy^  and  eight  g^on^  of  rea 
wine,  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  eldc 
luice  to  colour  the  wine,  and  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  elder  tree,  to  give  it  a 
roughness.  Keep  it  in  cask,  and  bottle  abo 
years  before  you  drink  it.  This  receipt  mi 
naps  be  improved,  with  regard  to  roughness, 
juice  or  wme  of  sloes,  and  in  colour^  made 
required  tint,  by  cochineal,  logwood,  <v 
wood.  French  brandy  will  certamly  be  bett 
malt  spirit,  and  perhaps  either  a  good  bodiec 
wine,  or  even  a  raisin  cider,  may  sometimi 
cording  as  excellence  or  cheapness  is  the  obj 
advantageously  adopted,  instead  of  rough  ci 
the  juice  of  turnips. 


551.  English  Tokay. 

§ 

Pick  perfectly  ripe,  but  unbruised  grapes, 
from  the  stalks,  break  them  with  the  hands 
them,  and  pass  them  through  a  hair  sieve  intc 
or  tub.  Put  to  every  gallon  four  pounds  of 
dere  raisins  well  picked,  and  chopped  small 
the  whole  stand  twelve  days,  stirring  it  twice 
day ;  after  which,  strain  the  liquor  from  the  i 
put  it  into  the  cask,  stop  it  close  in  three  day^t 
stand  about  eight  months,  and  then  bottle 
must  not,  however,  be  bottled  unless  perfectl 
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552.  Red  Barley  fTine. 

To  a  barrel  of  new  table  beer,  or  small  ale,  add 
three  pounds  of  molasses,  with  half  a  pound,  or 
more,  of  ground  logwood,  and  two  ounces  of  almond 
cake.  Stir  them  well  with  a  long  stiek  put  in  at 
the  bung-hole,  and  agitate  the  cask ;  after  repeating 
this  process  two  or  three  days,  let  the  wine  stand  to 
settle,  and  then. draw  it  off  or  bottle  k  for  use.  It 
is  commonly  drank  hot,  and  if  not  at  first  sufficiently 
sweety  sugar,' 'as  well  as  spices,  may  be  added. 

553.  White  Barley  fTme, 

To  the  wort,  produced  by  a  bushel  of  the  palest 
malt>  as  soon  as  the  fermen^tion  a  little  declines> 
add  an  ounce  of  yellow  senders,  in  powder,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  almond  cake.  Only  a  quarter  of 
the  usual  quantity  of  hops  must  be  used ;  as  the 
aromatic  and  agreeably  pungent  taste  of  this  wood, 
as  well  as  its  pleasant  scent,  will  be  communicated 
to  the  liquor  by  that  quantity,  and  sufficiently  assist 
in  preserving  it.  This  wine  must  be  worked  as 
usual,  and  prepared  for  bottling. 

554«.  .  Walnut'tree  Wine*  • 

To  every  gallon  of  liquor  drawn  from  the  walnut 
tree  add  two  pounds  of  sugar,  or  a  tfiOiXt  of  koney. 
Boil  this  half  an  hour,  skim  it  well;  set  it  Xo  cool, 
and  when  it  becomes  lukewarm,  addTa  small  quan- 
tity of  yeast.  After  it  has  a  little  ferbienteoj  tun 
it ;  hanging  from  the  bung  a  small  bag  of  spice, 
such  as  bruised  cinnamon  and  mace^  if  agreeable  to 
the  palate,  though  none  is  absolutely  necessary.  As 
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soon  a»  the  fermentation  ceases,  drive  thi 
close,  and  in  a  month's  time  it  will  be  re 
bottle.  This  wine  is  not  calculated  for  Ion; 
ing. 


SSS.  Mead. 

Boil  as  mucli  water  as  you  design  to  UK 
cool,  and  to  *very  six  gallons  add  twenty  ui 
honey.  Let  it  boil  slowly  for  some  tal 
after  adding  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  hopi^ 
whole  boil  till  one  quarter  of  the  liqutw^ 
suraed.  Put  it  into  a  tub  to  cool,  and  iH> 
milk  warm,  add  to  it  a  slice  of  bread  toaat 
spread  with  ale  barm.  When  the  wine  hi 
working,  tun  it.  If  not  fine  in  six  montlis,  \ 
be  racked.     Add  a  quart  of  brandy  to  a  || 


Mix  well  the  whites  of  six  eggs  in  twelTC 
of  water;  and  to  this  mixture,  when  it  ba 
half  an  hour  and  been  well  skimmed,  add  tl 
pounds  oC  the  linest  honey,  with  the  rinda 
dozen  lemons.  Let  them  boil  together  soi 
time,  and  on  the  liquor'^becoming  sufficien 
work  ii  with  a  Uule  ale  yeast.  Put  it  with  tli 
peel  into  a  sbasoned  barrel,  trhich  must  be  : 
as  it  flows  over  with  some  of  the  reserved 
and  when  the  hissing  ceases,  drive  the  bur 
After  the  wine  has  stood  five  or  six  mouthi 
it  for  use.  If  intended  to  be  kept  several  yt 
in  a  pouud  more  honey  for  every  gallon  of' 
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557*     Jied  and  fFhite  Mead,  toifh  Raspberries  and 

Currants. 

For  every  gallon  of  wine  to  be  made,  take  one  * 
pound  and  a  half  of  honey,  half  an  ounce  of  tartar, 
or  Bologna  argol,  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
fruit.  If  for  white  wine,  white  argol  should  be  used 
with  white  currants ;  if  for  red  wine,  red  argol  with 
red  currants  or  raspberries.  Prepare  the  honey  by 
rcixing  it  with  as  much  water  as  will,  when  added  to 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  (allowing  for  diminution  by 
boUingf  &c,)y  make  the  proposed  quantity  of  wine. 
This  being  well  boiled  and  clarified,  infuse  in  it  a 
moderate  quantity  of  rosemary  leaves,  lavender,  and 
sweet  briar,  and  when  they  have  remained  for  two 
days,  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  it  to  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  fruit,  put  in  the  dissolved  argol,  stir  the 
whole  well  together,  and  leave  it  to  ferment.  In 
two  or  three  days,  put  it  in  a  seasoned  barrel;  keep 
filling  it  up,  as  the  liquor  flows  over ;  and  on  its 
ceasing  to  work,  sink  in  it  a  muslin  bag  of  Seville 
orange  and  lemon  peel,  with  cinnamon,  cloves,  and 
nutmegs,  and  closely  bung  the  cask.  If  kept  for 
six  months  or  more  in  the  wood,  and  at  least  nine 
in  bottles,  this  wine  will  be  excellent,  whether  red 
or  >vhite.  In  a  similar  way  may  be  made  all  sorts  of 
fruit  wines,  thus  substituting  honey  for  sugar. 

558.  Family  fVine. 

« 

Equal  parts  of  red,  white,  and  black  currants, 
ripe  cherries  and  raspberries,  must  be  *well  bruised, 
and  mixed  with  soft  water  in  the  proportion  of  four 
pounds  of  fruit  to  one  gallon  of  water.  When 
strained  and  pressed,  three  pounds  of  moist  sugar 
must  be  added  to  each  gallon  of  liquid.  After  stand? 
ing  open  three  days,  during  which  time  it  must  be 
frequently  stirred,  and  skimmed  as  it  may  require^ 


f 
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it  mutt  be  put  in  a  bandy  and  left  for  a 
night  to  wou>  when  a  ninth  part  of  brandy  il 
be  added,  and  the  whole  buneed  down.  In  t 
jthree  yean  it  will  be  rich  ana  yaloable.. 


LIQUEURS. 

559.  Cmpiiimre. 

To  one  gallon  of  water  add  twen^-ei|^p 
of  loaf  sugar;  put  both  over  the  rare  to  fin 
when  milk  warm  add  the  whites  of  four  or  fiie 
well  beaten;  as  these  simmer  with  the  symp, 
it  all  till  no  scum  remains.  Then  pour  it  ol 
flavour  it  with  orange-flower  water^  or  bitter  ab 
whichever  yon  pr^Bsr. 

560.  Italian  CapUlmre  Syrup. 

Pick,  while  they  are  young,  and  without 
two  ounces  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  maid 
from  their  stalks,  and  pour  over  them  a  pint  o: 
ing  water.  Let  all  stand,  closely  covered,  eig 
hours ;  and,  then  filtering  it  through  paper,  i 
it  two  pounds  of  the  purest  honey ;  boil  the 
gether  a  few  minutes,  and  strain  the  syrup  th 
flannel.  Orange-flower  water  may  be  usee 
when  the  honey  is  pure,  there  needs  no  adi 
By  pure  honey  is  meant  that  which  runs 
from  the  comb,  without  heat,  or  pressure,  i 
this  state,  it  will  agree  with  those  who  cannot 
bear  clarified  honey ;  but  to  those  who  have 
like  to  it  in  any  state,  the  addition  of  a  small 
tity  of  cinnamon  will  remove  any  disagreeab 
vour.  Scarcely  any  honey  is  better  than  ou 
pure,  spring  honey ;  but  that  of  Italy  is  thume 
has  a  very  fragrant  smell* 
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5^1 .  Persicot, 

To  two  quarts  of  the  best  French  white  brandy 
add  one  pound  and  a  half  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched 
and  pounded.  Let  them  remain  one  day  in  the 
brandy,  shaking  the  mixture  three  or  four  times. 
Boil  one  quart  of  milk,  and  when  it  is  lukewarm, 
put  into  it  two  pounds  of  white  sugar-candy> 
pounded.  Mix  the  brandy,  almonds,  sugar-candy, 
and  milk  together,  shaking  all  three  or  four  times 
in  the  day.  Let  it  rest  for  one  day ;  then  pass  it 
through  a  flannel  bag,  and  bottle  it. 

562.  English  Orgeat  Syrup. 

Beat  very  smooth  and  fine,  in  a  marble  mortar, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sweet,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
bitter  blanched  almonds;  mix  with  the  paste  a  pint 
of  water ;  strain  all  through  a  cotton  bag,  and  add 
two  table-spoonsful  of  orange-flower  water;  then 
boil  a  quart  of  clarified  syrup^  mix  with  it  the 
strained  liquor,  and  boil  them  to  a  fine  syrup. 
Bottle  it  while  warm,  but  do  not  close  the  bottles 
with  cork  and  bladder  till  the  syrup  is  thoroughly 
cold,  nor  indeed  till  the  next  day.  The  orange- 
flower  water  is  rather  an  improvement  on  the  French 
original,  and  renders  it  perhaps  an  equally  excellent 
liquor. 

56S.  Genuine  Orgeat  Syrup, 

Take  half  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  two  ounces 
of  the  four  cold  seeds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  bitter 
almonds.  Put  the  almonds  into  boiling  water ;  and 
when  the  skins  will  come  easily  off,  take  them  out 


ajocB,  to  infuse  for  three  hours ;  strain  i 
a  coaree  sieve,  Etirring  it  well  with  a  wooi 
to  prees  out  all  tlie  goodness  of  the  bId 
and  then  make  a  syrup  with  a  pound  of 
actly  as  is  directea  for  preparing  capilli 
and  finish  by  uniting  them  together,  in  lik 
over  liot  ashes. 

A  httle  of  this  syrup,  in  pure  barley  wi 
a  delicious  liquid. 

56*.  Orge^a  Paite. 

This  paste,  which  will  keep  twelve  i 
nearly  as  soon  made  into  orgeat  as  t 
syrup.  The  mode  of  preparing  it  in  Pj 
well  pounding  blanched  almonds,  with  a  I 
to  prevent  their  turning  to  oil;  then  addi 
weight  of  the  almonds  in  pounded  sugar,  g 
both  together  into  a  paste.     . 

Of  tiiis  paste,  when  wanted,  mix  a  stoi 
about  the  size  of  an  egg,  in  a  pint  of  spt 
and  strain  it  through  a  oapkiti.  The  usu 
mode  of  making  orgeat  paste  is,  bj'  poun 
same  manner,  half  an  ounce  of  bitter,  t 
of  sweet  almonds;  and  boiling  a  quart  ( 
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565.  Nectar, 

Take  half  a  pound  of  raisins  of  the  sun,  chopped, 
one  pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar^  two  lemons, 
sliced,  and  the  peel  of  one.  Put  them  into  an 
earthen  vessel  with  two  gallons  of  water,  the  water 
having  been  Boiled  half  an  hour ; .  and  put  them  in 
while  the  water  is  boiling.  Let  the  whole  stand 
three  or  four  days,  stirring  it  twice  a  day;  then 
strain  it,  and  in  a  fortnight  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

566.  Syrup  of  Cowslips, 

Pour  over  a  gallon  of  cowslip-flowers,  having  the 
white  part  cut  off^  a  quart  of  boiling  water  which 
has  been  reduced  from  three  pints,  and  set  the 
vessel  which  contains  them  on  hot  embers,  to  be 
kept  simmering  for  six  hours.  Having  taken  it  ofiP, 
and  left  it  covered  to  cool  and  infuse  till  the  fol- 
lowing day,  put  it  again  over  the  fire,  and  let  it 
nearly  boil;  then,  pressing  the  flowers  as  hard  as 
possible,  add  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  flowers  as 
at  first,  set  the  whole  again  on  hot  embers  as  before, 
and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  morning.  Being  now 
again  heated,  but  not  boiled,  press  the  flowers  while 
hot;  and  to  every  pint  of  the  expressed  liquor  put 
two  pounds  of  powdered  loaf  sugar.  Lastly,  set  thSe 
whole  on  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it,  till  the  scum 
rises ;  then  take  it  off,  skim  it  clear,  again  set  it  on, 
and  stir  and  skim  it,  as  before ;  thus  proceeding  till 
no  more  scum  will  arise.  It  must  on  no  account  be 
permitted  to  boil,  as  in  that  case  it  will  afterwards 
candy.  Let  it  stand  till  quite  cold,  and  then  bottle 
it  for  use. 

567.  .  Syrup  of  Nutmegs, 

Put  into  a  small  stewpan  three  ounces  of  pounded 
nutmegs,  pour  on  them  a  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling 
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water,  and  let  them  boil  in  it  three  quarts 
hour.  On  straining  off  the  liquid,  put  to 
pounds  and  a  half  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  be; 
egg  in  a  little  rose,  or  orange-flower  water ; 
wnole  over  a  clear  &re,  and  carefully  take 
■cum  ^  ''  rises,  till  a  good  syrup  be  formi 
its  becoming  quite  cold,  mix  with  it  At  lea 
pint  of  brandy,  put  it  in  a  bottle,  and  keep  i 
stopped,  in  a  coot  situution  for  use.  ItwiiH 
a  very  convenient  article  in  a  family,  for  nii 

568.  St/rup  of  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  or  Mace. 

All  these  syrups  are  made  exactly  on  tl 
plan. — Take  two  ounces  of  either  cloves,  cii 
or  mace,  well  pounded,  and  put  it  into  a 
boiling  water  in  a  small  stewpan.  Let  it 
an  hour,  pass  the  liquor  through  a  hair  si< 
solve  in  it  a  pound  and  a  half  of  powde 
sugar,  clear  it  over  the  fire,  with  the  wliii 
egg  beaten  to  a  froth,  and  a  little  rose  or 
flower  water,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  ti 
is  formed  and  clear.  When  quite  cold,  p 
bottles,  which  must  he  closely  corked. 

569.  St/rup  of  Ginger. 

Steep  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  beaten  gio 

Suart  of  boiling  water,  closely  covered  up  for 
lur  hours;  then,  straining  off  the  iafusion, 
into  a  syrup,  by  adding  at  least  two  pound 
loaf  sugar,  dissolved,  and  boiled  up  m  a  hi 
bath. 

570.  Delicate    French    Liquevr,    called 

j4mbr6,  or  Amber  Sun-deio. 
Dissolve  four  pounds   of  sugar   in    a  g 
water,  boUing  up  the  »yrup  six  tunes ;  when 
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whisked  to  a  froth  the  white  of  an  e^^y  with  its 
shell  well  beaten,  put  both  into  the  syrup,  and  boil 
it  once  more.  Then  strain  it  through  a  flannel,  or 
cotton  bag,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  orange-flower 
water,  and  the  same  quantity  df  good  brandy.  If 
wanted  to  be  of  the  utmost  clearness,  as  the  name 
imports,  it  should  be  again  filtered,  when  it  will 
become  a  pure  and  delicate  liqueur, 

571.  French  Rossoiis,  perfumed  with  Flowers. 

Boil  two  quarts  of  spring  water,  to  take  off  the 
hardness ;  then  take  it  off  the  flre,  and  when  it  is 
only  lukewarm,  throw  in  a  pinch  of  the  most  odori* 
ferous  flowers,  and  let  them  infuse  till  the  liquid  is 
cold,  and  the  fragrance  all  extracted.  Then  take 
away  the  flowers  with  a  skimmer,  strain  the  li- 
quid, and  add  to  it  a  pint  of  clarified  syrup,  and 
half  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  a  rossolis,  or  sun- 
dewy  will  be  produced  fully  equal  to  the  fortner. 

572.  Oil  of  Venus,  a  French  Liqueur • 

Infuse  for  a  month,  in  nine  quarts  of  the  finest 
brandy,  three  ounces  of  skirret  seeds,  the  same 
quantity  of  caraway  seeds,  four  ounces  of  daucus 
creticus  seeds,  four  drams  of  mace,  and  an  ounce 
of  cinnamon,  all  finely  pulverized.  Distil  the  whole 
in  a  water  bath ;  ana  having  drawn  oft'  six  quarts, 
return  the  remainder  into  the  alembic  and  cohobate. 
On  obtaining,  by  this  second  distillation,  about  five 
quarts  of  spirit,  suffer  the  fire  to  go  out,  and  then 
compose  a  syrup  in  the  following  manner.— Pour 
a  strong  decoction  of  saffron  in  water,  boiled  to  the 
thickness  of  oil,  and  as  hot  as  possible,  on  seven 
or  eight  pounds  of  sugar.  When  quite  melted 
and  become  cold,  pour  the  spirit  on  the  syrup. 
This  mixture  being  too  thick  for  filtration  with 
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UouJog  paper,  must 
When  properly  made 

be  run  through  a  cot 
;,  this  is  an  excellent  C 

,573.     Oil  or  Crtam 

of  CytAerea,  a 
Liqueur. 

Frencl 

Take  five  quarU  of  spi'^ituous  cinDaraoi 
two  large  glosses  of  rose  water,  well  voixe 
piDt  of  usquebaugh;  and  six  drops  ef  the 

of  essence  of  gilliflowers,  ofeMeiicc  ofcttr 
two  drops  of  essence  of  ber^mot.     ThCE 
Aents  being  well  mixed,  produce  an  esC( 
or  cream,  which  ie  to  be  clarified  with  the 
an  egg,  then  placed  for  six  hours  in  a  \rA: 
bath,  and  filtered  in  the  usual  way. 

571.     ConuheFrcm 

:h  No'/cna,  as  made  at . 

In  nifie  quarts  of  brandy,  with  a  quart  O' 
flower  water,  adding  six  ounces  of  loaf  ( 
each  quart  of  the  brandy,  infuse  for  n 
whatever  quantity  of  fresh  apricot  Icemeli 
judged  to  impart  the  most  approved  flaro 
sugar  must  be  carefully  broken  into  sma 
and  dipped  into  an  equal  quantity  of  coram 
the  moment  before  it  is  put  in  the  infusic 

firecaution  taken,  and  these  directions  ex 
owed,  tlie  whole  is  to  be  filtered  through 
ot  cotton  bag,  when  this  excellent  Frenc 
will  be  completed.  Malt  spirit  will  not 
substitute  for  French  brandy,  nor  even 
monds  for  apricot  kernels. 

575.  Red  Ral'i/ia,  as  made  at  Parts. 

Mash  together,  in  a  deep  pan,  three  ] 
red  cherries,  two  pounds  of  very  ripe  n 
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berries,  and  one  pound  of  red  raspberries ;  then  put 
the  whole  into  a  stone  bottle,  adding  two  drams  of 
cloves,  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces  of 
coriander  seeds,  two  pinches  of  Florence  fennel 
seeds,  two  grains  of  long  pepper,  a  dozen  apricot 
kernels,  the  same  number  of  cherry  kernels,  all 
well  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  a  pint  of  common 
syrup.  After  having  well  closed  the  bottle,  expose 
it  for  at  least  a  fortnight  to  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 
then  strain  the  whole  through  linen,  pressing  it,  so 
as  to  extract  all  the  juice,  and  put  one  pint  of  the 
best  brandy  into  every  two  pints  of  that  liquor. 
After  which,  again  put  the  bottle  which  contains 
it  in  the  sun,  where  it  is  to  remain  fourteen  days  , 
longer;  when,  having  thrown  in  a  few  pounded 
almonds,  strain  the  liquor  through  a  flannel  bag, 
to  render  it  quite  clear.  On  observing  these  par- 
ticulars ii^all  respects,  a  most  perfect  red  ratafia 
will  be  produced. 

576.  Paris  Method  of  Making  fFhite  Ratafia. 

In  a  pint  of  common  syrup  put  a  quart  of  the 
juice  01  the  finest  muscadine  grapes,  boil  them 
three  or  four  times ;  adding,  with  a  reasonable  quan- 
tity of  uncoloured  brandy,  two  drams  of  cinnamon, 
otie  of  cloves,  a  pinch  of  coriander  s^eds,  two 
pinches  of  Florence  fennel  seeds,  two  grains  of  lone 
pepper,  and  a  dozen  apricot  kernels,  all  well  pounded 
in  a  mortar.  Pour  the  whole  into  a  large  stone  bottle 
well  stopped,  and  let  it  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
finally  strained  till  clear,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
red  ratafia. 

577.  Fine  Italian  Liqueur,  called  Perfetto  Amore^ 

Infuse,  for  twelve  hours,  the  finely  shred  yellow 
rinds   of  four  large  and  fresh  Seville  oranges,  or 
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tiiiir  a  dozen  lemons,  in  a  gallon  of  the  best  Freu 
brantly ;  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  curranU,  t* 
dozen  coriander  secd-s,  as  many  cloves,  same  ci 
naaion,  and  a  very  little  Bait.  Then,  draw  off ' 
distillatioa  two  quarts  of  spirit.  Having,  in  I 
mean  time,  made  a  clarified  syrup,  with  two  qoa 
of  water,  two  pounda  of  sugar,  and  the  whites 
two  or  three  eggs,  and  combined  a  small  quant 
of  roche  alum  with  a  very  little  cream  of  tart 
and  some  cochineal,  in  a  marble  mortar,  moisten 
with  boiling  water,  and  strained ;  mix  the  whi 
well  together,  pass  ■tile  liqueur  throug-h  a  filteri 
paper,  and  keep  it  in  bottles  carefully  nopped. 

BIB.  Berffamol  ff^ater. 

Make  a  pint  of  syrup ;  and  when  cold,  press  Id 
it  hcdf  8  dozeo  fine  lemons,  with,  or  without  a  Seri 
orange,  or  two  China  oranges,  adding  as  much  wat 
as  may  be  necessary;  then  putting  in  a  tea-spoonl 
ofgenuine  essence  of  bergamol.run  the  wholetnrouj 
a  lawn  sieve,  and  it  is  immediately  ready  for  drJa 
ing. 

579.  Peach  and  j4pricQt  H'atera. 

Both  these  waters,  as  well  as  those  of  other  frni 
are  readily  made  by  mixing  two  or  three  tab) 
spoonsful  of  the  respective  jams  with  a  few  blanch 
and  pounded  bitter  almonds,  lemon-juice,  and  co 
spring  water,  with  powdered  loaf  sugar  to  yo 
"taste.  On  being  run  through  a  lawn  sieve,  uie 
waters  are  immediately  Kt  to  drink. 

580.  Fine  Cordial  Liqueur  (tOrangeg. 

Steep  twelve  lemons,  thirty  oranges,  one  citro 
two  sdcks  of  yaoilla,  and  several  of  cinnamon,  *i 
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twelve  quarts  of  brandy.  Let  them  infuse,  closely 
stopped,  for  six  weeks.  Then  take  out  all  the  in- 
gredients^ and  add  nine  pounds  of  loaf  sugar.  When 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  to  promote  which  the  con- 
taining vessel  must  be  well  shaken  every  two  or 
three  days^  filter  the  liquor  carefully  through  paper 
and  cotton,  and  put  it  in  bottles.  To  make  a  second 
sort,  press  the  thirty  oranges,  and  pierce  the  twelve 
lemons,  and  the  citron,  with  one  fresh  stick  of  va- 
nilla ;  then  put  the  whole  to  infuse  with  three  bottles 
of  brandy,  and  let  it  remain  as  before.  Strain  the 
liquor;  add  to  it  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  when 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  filter  and  bottle  iu 

581.  Persian  and  Turkish  Sherbet. 

The  method  pursued  by  the  Persians,  Turks,  &c» 
is  to  extract  the  fragrant,  rich,  and  acidulated 
juices  pf  the  finest  fiowers  and  fruits,  and  make 
them,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  into  what  we  call 
fruit  jellies  or  lozenges,  which  are  dissolved  in  the 
purest  spring  water,  and  thus  form  the  agreeable 
beverage  dei^ominated  sherbet.  For  example,  they 
evaporate  the  purified  juice  of  citrons  in  a  water 
bath  with  a  slow  fire,  till  it  becomes  of  nearly  the 
consistence  of  honey,  melting,  in  the  mean  time, 
some  finely  powdered  loaf  sugar  in  a  silver  dish, 
and  continually  stirring  it  with  a  fiat  wooden  spoon ; 
when  the  sugar  is  very  dry,  they  sprinkle  over  it,  a 
little  at  a  time^  the  prepared  juice  of  citron ;  con- 
tinuing to  stir  it  till  the  whole  has  sufficient  moisture 
to  form  a  paste,  which  they  make  into  lozenges,  and 
keep  in  a  dry  and  rather  warm  situation ;  in  this 
way  they  prepare  all  the  acid  juices,  such  as  bar- 
berries, lemons,  gooseberries,  &c. :  with  the  less 
acid  and  more  delicately  flavoured  fruits  they  pro* 
ceed  differently,  only  well  heating  the  sugar  m  d 
silver  dish,  admng  to  it  by  degrees  the  fresh  juice, 
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and  stirring  it  constantly  till  a  paste  ; 
This  must  not  be  made  into  lozenges  til 
dry,  and  they  must  be  put  into  a  boit 
paper,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  They  an 
prepared  with  urange-flowers,  rosee,  &c. 
sians  and  Turks  are  said  to  prepare  B 
sherbet  with  violet  vinegar,  pumegranate< 
sugar  formed  into  lozenges. 


JSa.  Shrub.  ' 

To  every  dozen  of  oraogos  put  four  a 
juice  of  which  you  must  run  through  a1 
to  each  quart  of  the  juicc  add  a  pound  an 
of  sugar;  pare  the  rinds  of  six.  oranei 
lemons  very  tjim ,  put  them  to  steep  U 
the  riini,  and  to  this  quantity  of  juice,  A 
gallon  of  rum:  shake  the  vessel  in  whiG 
it  every  diiy  for  t(.n  di)>  shake  it  wi 
three  weeks  it  will  be  bt  to  bottle ;  put 
the  vessel  when  you  first  make  this  liqi 
sometimes  recommended  not  to  put  in  i 
which  the  rinds  are  infused  till  you  1 
shaking  the  shrub. 

583.  Currant  Shrub. 

In  a  quart  of  rum  or  brandy  put  thre 
of  a  pint  of  the  strained  juice  of  currani 
rind  of  half  a  Seville  orange,  with  a  litt 
When  it  has  stood  a  dav  or  two  closely  ci 
ajMDt  of  white  wine,  with  three  quarters 
of  loaf  sugar ;  and  straining  it  as  soon  ae 
i»  dissolved  through  a  flannel  bag,  bottle 
Red  currants  will  be  best  for  brandy, 
currants  for  rum:  good  raisin  wine  ma' 
instead  of  mountain  or  sherry. 
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584.     Choicest  Green  and  Yellow  Usquebaugh, 

Take  a  gallon  of  the  best  brandy,  an  ounce  of 
cinnamon,   half  an   ounce  of  mace,  the  same  of 
cloves,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  the  same 
of  ginger,  and  the  rind  of  a  Seville  orange ;  beat 
the  spices  in  a  mortar,  and  infuse  them  for  eight 
days  in  the  brandy.    Then  boil  two  ounces  of 
sliced  and  bruised  stick  liquorice,  and  a  pound  of 
stoned  sun  or  jar  raisins,  in  three  pints  of  water, 
till  reduced  to  half  the  quantity ;  strain  the  liquid, 
and  dissolve  in  it  two  ounces  of  powdered  loaf  sugar. 
Mix  this  in  another  vessel,  with  the  clear  infusion 
of  brandy  and  spices.    To  make  half  this  quantity 
green,  pound  sufficient  spinach  to  produce  half  a 
gill  of  juice;  mix  it  with  as  much  water;  simmer  it 
slowly  over  the  fire  for  ten  minutes,  and  when  cool, 
add  it  to  one  portion  of  the  usquebaugh ;  for  the 
other  half  to  be  made  yellow,  steep  in  brandy  or  white 
wine  half  an  ounce  of  saffron,  press  it  through  a 
soft  linen  bag,  and  add  it  to  the  remainder  of  the 
liquor.     Put  into  each  quantity  a  few  drops  of  warm 
alum  finings,  well  shake  the  bottles  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  for  three  or  four  days,  carefully  giving 
it  vent  each  time,  and  in  less  than  a  month  these 
cordials  will  be  sufficiently  fine,  and  fit  for  use. 

585.  HypocraSy  as  made  at  Paris. 

Put  into  a  quart  of  the  best  and  strongest  red 
wine  half  a  pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  half  a 
dram  of  cinnamon,  a  pinch  of  coriander  seeds,  two 
white  pepper-corns,  a  little  Seville  orange-peel,  a 
blade  of  mace^  a  small  quantity  of  lemon-juice,  and 
four  cloves;  the  spices,  &c.  being  all  previously 
beaten  in  a  mortar.  When  the  whole  has  infused 
three  or  four  hours,  add  a  table-spoonful  of  milk ; 


^ 
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and  filtering  the  liquid  through  a  flannel  bag 
will  prove  excellent  for  present  or  future  use. 

586.  Fetpeiro,  at  made  mi  Parh, 

To  two  quarts  of  the  best  brandy 'add  the  j 
lowing  seeds;  first,  grossly  pounded  in  a  nuxl 
two  drams  of  angelica  seeds*  one  ounce  of  coristai 
seeds,  and  a  large  pinch  of  fennel  seeds  and  of  1i 
seeds.  Press  in  the  luice  of-two  fresh  lenuHis,jB 
ting  in  also  their  yellow  rinds ;  add  a  pdbud  oifj 
sugar,  and  well  shaking  the  bottle  from  timetoiin 
let  the  whole  infuse  five  days.  To  render  die  I^ii 
clearer,  pass  it  through  a  cotton  bag  orfiberi 
paper,  then  bottle  it  carefully,  and  co&  it  doid} 

587.  Black  Carag^. 

In  a  gallon  of  proof  or  superproof  white  brain 
infuse  six  ounces  of  the  best  well  dried  Sevi 
orange  chips,  one  ounce  of  dried  orange-flowe 
slightly  bruised,  and  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  f 
sixty  hours.  Strain  the  liquor  through  a  fine  clot 
and  add  five  pounds  of  boiled  sugar,  coloured  wi 
a  quarter  or  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  boiled  blac 
Mix  it  well,  and  bottle  it. 

588.  fFhite  Cura(;oa. 

In  five  pints  of  white  brandy  infuse  three  ounc 
of  Seville  orange-chips,  well  dried,  and  halfanoun 
of  cinnamon,  for  sixty  hours.  Strain  it  off  and  a( 
four  pounds  of  boiled  sugar.  Mix  it  well,  ai 
bottle  it. 

589.  Liquor  of  Cherries, 

One  quart  of  brandy,  two  quarts  of  morellachfi 
ries,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar.    Bre 
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the  cherries^  and  let  the  stones  be  well  pounded. 
Let  all  lie  together  in  a  jar  for  three  days,  stirring 
them  often ;  &en  run  the  liquor  through  a  flannel 
bag  till  clear. 

590.  French  Cherry  Brandy,  called  Cherry  Ratafia. 

Stone  a  quantity  of  the  finest,  full  ripe  morella 
cherries,  mix  with  them  a  very  few  raspberries, 
bruise  them  well  together,  put  them  into  a  proper 
vessel,  and  let  them  remain  four  or  five  days,  being 
careful  to  stir  and  press  them  well  against  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  two  or  three  times  every  day,  to  make 
them  yield  all  the  rich  taste  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as 
impart  a  fine  colour.  Then  finally  pressing  out  the 
juice  as  much  as  possible,  measure  it  into  a  stone 
bottle,  and  to  every  three  quarts  of  juice  add  two 
quarts  of  brandy.  For  each  five  quarts  of  this  chernr- 
brandy  there  must  be  added  three  pinches  of  the 
bruised  kernels  of  the  cherries,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar.  The  whole  must  be  in- 
fused in  the  same  bottle,  with  a  pinch  of  coriander 
seed^  and  a  little  cinnamon,  and  "be  well  shaken 
eveiy  day  for  a  week  or  more ;  after  which  strain 
it  till  very  fine,  through  a  flannel  bag ;  put  it  into 
well  corked  bottles,  and  at  length  deposit  it  in  the 
cellar,  to  be  kept  cool  for  use. 

591.  Wood  Strawberry  Brandy, 

Fill  a  large  bottle,  four  parts  in  five,  with  freshly 
gathered  woQid  strawberries,  adding  as  much  Lisbon 
or  loaf  sugar  as  will  make  it  pleasant :  then  fill  up 
the  bottle  with  the  best  brandy,  or  if  good  rum  be 
more  easily  obtained,  that  will  do  equally  well. 
When  it  has  stood  six  weeks  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.     At  this  time,  you  may  pour  off  the  first  in- 

o 
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fusion,  and  die  tame  sirawberriea  will  m 
•ecoiid  quanti^;  the  bottle  being  filled  ii[ 
brandy  or  rum,  and  more  Bugar,  then  suffiei 
stand  two  months,  and  at  the  end  of  thai 
strained  off  by  pressure  of  the  firuit, 

5d2.  Gooaeberry  JBramdg.  ^ 

Half  fill  a  botde  widi  tha  choicest  goosA 
quite  ripe;  put  in  a  small Tonqi  or  two  of 
and  fill  the  bottle  almost,  but  not  quite^  fill 
brandy;  cork  it  close,  shake  it  a  little  onoe  or 
a  day,  fi>r  a  few  days,  and  it  will  be  ready  fo 

593.  FVenck  BUtck  Cmrani  Brandy. 

To  each  bottle  of  brandy  add  a  pound  oi 
currants,  picked,  with  a  little  allspice,  and  1 

cinnamon  in  a  small  muslin  bag.  Put  the 
into  a  large  bottle  or  jar,  and  cork  it  clos* 
six  months.  Then  pour  oflF  the  liquor,  and  fo 
bottle  of  this  liquor  add  three  quarters  of  a 
of  loaf  sugar.  Put  all  into  the  bottle  or  jar 
cork  it  closely,  and  shake  it  frequently,  till  the 
is  dissolved ;  then  filtering  it  through  paper, 
it  for  use. 

594?.  Raspberry  Brandy, 

Bruise  the  finest  ripe  raspberries  with  a 
strain  them  through  a  flannel  bag  into  a 
vessel,  on  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  double  i 
sugar  for  each  quart  of  juice ;  stir  it  well,  c- 
closely  for  three  days,  and  then  pouring  offthi 
liquor,  add  to  every  quart  of  this  raspberry-jui 
guarts  of  good  brandy.  Bottle  it,  and  in  a  foi 
it  will  b6  ready  for  use. 
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595.  Fine  English  Hollands. 

Take  a  lump  or  two  of  sugar,  two  tea-spoonsful 
of  oil  of  juniper,  the  same  quantity  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  the  same  of  oil  of  almonds,  with  twenty 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  rub  them  ih  a  marble  mortar, 
with  about  half  a  gill  of  the  strongest  spirits  of  wine^ 
such  as  will  burn  dry  in  a  silver  spoon,  introduced 
by  a  little  at  a  time,  till  the  spirit  kills,  or  over- 
powers all  the  oily  appearances.     Then  dissolve 
half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  in  two  quarts  of  clear 
water,  the  water  having  been  boiled,  'or  distilled ; 
and  having  procured  two  gallons  of  rectified  malt 
spirit,  or  rather  of  whiskey,  mix  it  first  with  the 
combined  oils  and  spirits  of  wine,  and  afterwards 
add  the  dissolved  sugar  and  water.     After  stirring 
the  whole  well  together,  put  in  a  tea-spoonful  of 
warm  alum  finings,  shake  the  whole  well  together, 
let  it  stand  steadily  to  settle  and  clear^  and  draw 
it  off,  or  bottle  it  for  use.     Cordial  gins  of  different 
flavour^  may  be  made  in  a  siimlar  way^  more  or 
less  lowered  with  boiled  or   dStilled  w;^ter;  but 
except  for  the  imitation  of  Hollands,  whiskey  is  not 
to  be  used.    By  judicious  combinations  of  dill  and 
coriander  seed,  with   a  very  small  proportion  of 
liquorice^  angelica-root,   eftraway  seeds,    ginger, 
orange  or  lemon-peel,  and  a  quantity  of  juniper 
berries  equal  to  the  whole,  all  pounded  in  a  mortar, 
boiled  in  a  close  ^vessel  for  two  hours,  with  water 
enough  to  extract  "^heir  virtues,  strained  off  when 
cold,  and  sweetened  with  clarified  or  burnt  sugar, 
a  richness  of  flavour  may  be  acquired,  far  beyond 
that  of  any  known  Hollands,  without  the  use  oi 
pernicious  ingredients. 

596.  Genuine  British  Punch. 

Procure  half  a  dozen  ripe,  sound,  and  fresh  lemons, 
or  a  proportionate  number  of  limes,  and  two  Seville 
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or&ugea,  Rub  off  the  yellow  rinds  of  thra 
of  the  lemons,  with  lumps  of  fine  loaf  sugar 
each  lump  into  the  bowl,  as  soon  as  it  is  bd 
saturated  with  the  grated  rind.  Then  tit 
the  other  lemons  and  Seville  orange,  and: 
rinds  also  in  the  bowl;  to  which,  adding, 
sugar,  puur  a  very  small  quantity  of  bolli 
and  immediately  press  the  juice  of  tieac] 
fruit,  followed  by  a  little  more  hot  walei 
the  whole  thoroughly  with  tlie  punch  Ia| 
aherbet  being  thus  prepared,  to  make  it  iqf 
British  punch,  spirit  should  he  added,  ia 
portion  of  a  bottle  of  Jamaica  rum  to  • 
of  the  finest  cogniac  brandy.  The  abori 
of  fruit,  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  Bugar, 
enough  for  a  bowl  that  may  contain  tw< 
the  strength,  or  weakness,  must  be  suit 
general  inclination  of  the  company.  I 
rum,  and  capillaire  syrup,  may  be  used 


£97.       Te  make  Melve  Gallon*  of  Milk  Pt 

Take  four  gallons  of  rum  or  brandy,  ] 
Seville  oranges,  and  as  many  lemoriB, 
Steep  the  peels  of  both  in  the  spirit  fo 
four  hours.  Put  ten  pounds  of  the  best 
to  six  gallons  of  water,  with  tiie  whites 
eggs,  beaten  to  a  froth;  then  boil  this  i 
skim  it  well ;  when  quite  cold,  pi}t  it  into 
with  the  spirit,  and  six  quarts  and  one  ] 
clear  juice  of  Seville  oranges,  one  quart  o 
juice  of  lemons,  and  two  quarts  of  new  m 
^he  vessel  enough  to  mix  the  liquor,  th 
very  close ;  let  it  stand  two  months,  and 
iine  and  St  to  bottle.  The  vessel  mus 
sweet  and  dry.  The  cock,  which  must  be 
one,  sboiild  be  put  in  the  vessel  a  few  d 
the  liquor.ia  bottled,  to  prevent  shaking  ii 
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in  the  cask  or  in  bottles,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  very 
cool  place,  and  March  is  the  best  month  for  making 
it.  Do  not  press  the  oranges  too  closely,  or  you 
will  give  the  liquor  an  unpleasant  flavour. 

598.  Lemonade  (Italian.) 

Two  dozen  lemons  must  be  pared  and  pressed ; 
the  juice  should  be  poured  on  the  peels,  and  remain 
on  them  all  night;  in  the  morning  add  two  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar,  9  quart  of  good  white  wine,  and  three 
quarts  of  boiling  water.  When  these  ingredients 
are  blended,  add  a  quart  of  boiling  milk.  Strain 
the  whole  through  a  jelly-bag  till  it  becomes  quite 
clear, 

599.  Lemonade. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  making  lemonade  is, 
to  prepare  a  syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  over  a  clear 
iire,  skimming  it  quite  clean ;  to  this  add  the  juice 
of  any  number  of  lemons,  according  to  the  quantity 
jou  wish  to  make ;  also  some  of  the  rinds. 

600.  jRick  Orangeade. 

Steep  the  yellow  rinds  of  six  China  tod  two  Se^ 
ville  oranges  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  closely 
covered  up  for  five  or  six  hours;  then  make  a 
syrup  with  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  three  pints  of 
water,  mix  the  infusion  and  syrup  together,  press 
in  the  juice  of  a  dozen.  China  oranges,  and  the  two 
SeviUe  oranges  from  which  the  rind  was  taken, 
stir  the  whole  well  together  and  run  it  through  a 
jelly-bug ;  afterwards,  if  agreeable,  a  little  orange- 
flower  water,  with  some  capillaire  syrup,  may  be 
added,  should  sweetness  be  wanted.  ,  Two  lemons 
may  be  used,  as  well  as  the  two  Seville  oranges ; 
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bul  care  should  be  taken  that  the  flavour  of  ill 
lemons  does  not  pniduminate, 

601.  French  ffkey. 

To  three  pinls  of  boiling  milk  add  a  drani  o 
cream  of  tartar,  or  a  spoonful  of  vinegar,  or  a  litdi 
leraoo-juice.  enough  of  either  to  turn  the  milk.  Wha 
the  curd  is  formed,  pass  the  liquor  througb  a  l«in 
or  silk  sieve,  in  order  to  separate  it  from  the  cunl 
set  it  on  the  fire  till  it  is  milbwarm.  Then  add  ibi 
whites  of  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  a  glass  d 
cold  water.  Boil  the  whole  together,  and  wha 
half  cold,  strain  it  by  meaus  of  a  large  glass  fimnrf 
through  double  blotting  paper,  of  a  grey,  not  W 
colour.  If  it  is  wished  for  milkwarm,  plunge  lln 
glass  or  cup  in  boiling  water. 

602.  nii'Ue  nine  iVhey. 

To  one  wineglass  of  white  wine  add  two  wini 
glasses  of  milk.  Let  tbem  stand  for  a  minute,  an 
tiien  pour  upon  them  half  a  pint  of  boiling  n 


holding  the  ju^  that  contains  the  water  rather  hig 
above  the  basm  in  which  the  whey  is  made.  Th 
should  form  a  strong  curd,  which  will  very  soon  ft 
to  the  bottom  pf  the  basin,  when  the  vHmj  may  b 
poured  from  it,  but  should  the  curd  bresl^  the  whe 
maybe  strained  through  a  piece  of  muslin. 


PART  IV. 


A    FEW   PLAIN  DIRECTIONS   FOR   THE  USE  AND  MA- 
N^GEMEKT   OF    DOMESTIC   REMEDIES. 


The  diseases  which  assail  mankind  in  the  dif- 
ferent Stages  of  life,  are  few  in  number  compared 
with  those  which  are  induced  by  luxury  and  excess , 
late  hours,  violent  exercise,  and  incautious  exposure 
to  sudden  changes  from  a  high  to  a  low  temperature^ 
without  proper  attention  to  clothing,  &c.  &c. 

From  these  causes  diseases  arise,  frequently  in- 
tractable, and  too  often  destructive  of  the  health 
and  life  of  the  sufferer.  But  the  treatmen;;  of  dis- 
eases is  not  our  present  object,  for  no  one  who  has 
not  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  medical  studies, 
can  mark  the  distinguishing  symptoms,  select  the 
appropriate  remedies,  or  apply  them  aptly,  promptly, 
and  effectively. 

This  remark  is  suggested  by  frequent  observation 
of  the  thoughtless  and  unguarded  mode  of  admi- 
nistering Domestic  Medicines;  (which  include  many 
of  the  most  active  remedies),  by  persons  totally  ig- 
norant of  their  powers,  and  wholly  incompetent  to 
determine  whether  good  or  evil  will  be  the  effect  of 
therr  prescriptions. 

The  intention,  therefore,  of  the  following  hints 
is  not  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  calling  in  me- 
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ilica)  advice,  where  eticti  advice  ia  requisite  and  can 
be  procured ;  but,  by  giving  a  few  simple  forms  ap- 
plicable to  sudden  seizures,  and  common  casualties, 
to  lin)it  the  domestic  practice  wittiin  its  proper 
bounds. 

Families  may  be  no  circumstanced,  as  to  bealmon 
out  of  the  reach  of  medical  men,  or  the  distance  mij 
be  so  great,  that  many  hours  must  unavoidably  elapse 
before  assistance  can  be  obtained.  Again,  there  are 
many  complaints  familiar  to  common  observatioDr 
for  which  there  are  simple  and  effective  remediei, 
and  these  may  safely  be  intrusted  to  the  heads  of 
families,  without  any  riek  of  injury  to  the  palienl. 

If,  therefore,  domestic  practitioners  will  con- 
descend to  observe  a  few  plain  directions,  and  ad- 
here tA  the  simple  foi-ms  hereafter  given,  tliey  niU 
have  an  opportunity  of  dging  much  good,  without 
any  danger  of  doing  harm ;  for,  in  recorani ending 
'■  rea'lt/  rfmeilleg,''  those  diseases  will  be  very  cau' 
tiously  noticed,  which  are  difficult  to  mana^^e  fron: 
the  frequent  change  of  symptoms  in  their  diSereni 
stages ;  lest,  from  the  misapplication  of  medicine 
or  the  delay  in  resorting  to  professional  advice,  thi 
disease  should  be  increased  and  rendered  fata]. 

There  ar^  few  families  who  are  not  provided  will 
a  medicine  chest,  in  which  are  many  ofthe  strongee 
remedies  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica.  These  re 
medies  are  too  often  administered  by  guess,  that  it 
without  being  accurately  weighed  or  measured 
whereas,  even  in  the  mildest  medicines,  too  muci 
care  cannot  be  taken  to  render  the  doaes  accural 
and  unvarying.  For  this  purpose,  a  set  of  scale 
and  weights,  such  as  are  used  by  apothecaries,  am 
a  graduated  glasa  scale,  should  be  provided. 

Liquid  medicinei  are  directed  to  be  taken  b] 
spoo&ful  or  drops.  In  the  first  case  the  quanti^ 
will-i«ry  according  to  the  siee  of  the  spoon  j.aac 
m  the  second,  the  drops  will  vary  in  size  accordinf 
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to  the  tenuity  of  the  liquor,  or  thinness  of  the  lip 
of  the  phial.  This  uncertainty  is  obviated  by  a  gra- 
duated measure,  divided  into  ounces,  half  ounces, 
drachms,  and  jscruples.  It  is  calculated^  that  a 
table-spoonful  is  equal  to  half  an  ounce,  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  drachm,  or  the  eighth  part  of  an 
ounce.  The  drops  may  be  ascertained  with  great 
precision,  by  diluting  one  drachm  of  the  medicine 
(which  contains  sixty  drops)  with  water.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  ten  drops  to  be  the  dose  ordtred. 
To  one  drachm  of  the  medicine  add  five  drachms 
of  water ;  one  drachm  of  this  mixture,  measured  by 
the  graduated  scale,  must  necessaril]^  contain  ex- 
actly ten  drops.  Doses  of  Powders  and  Electuaries, 
should  always  be  accurately  and  scrupulously 
weighed;  and  in  making  Piils,  which  are  ordered 
by  number,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  divide 
the  mass  out  of  which  they  are  formed  into  por- 
tions of  equal  weight,  that  each  pill  may  contain  the 
same  dose.  The  prescribed  dose  of  each  medicine 
here  recommended  (excepting  in  the  remedies 
expressly  directed  for  the  diseases  of  children,)  is 
calculated  for  an  adult  of  twenty-one  years.  This 
dose  should  be  reduced  for  children,  according  to 
the  following  scale :. 


Dose  for  an  adult. 

Age. 

Proportionate  dose. 

To  be  reduced  at 
To  be  reduced  at 
To  be  reduced  at 
To  be  r.educed  at 
To  be  reduced,  at 
To,  be  reduced  at 

21 

14.  - 

7 

5 

1 

6  months 

2  months 

1 
..    to  two^thirds 
;  to  one-half 
to  OQC-third 
•  to  one-sixth 
to  one-twelfth 

to  Qpe-fifteenth, 

— 

o5 
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EXAMPLE. 

The  dose  for   an    adult,    being    one    drae 

60  grains. 
At  the  aj^e  of  fourteen,  the  dose  should  be  i 

to  40  grains. 
At  the  age  of  seven,  the  dose  should  be  red 

30  grains. 
At  the  age  of  five,  the  dose  should  be  red 

20  grains. 
At  the  age  of  one  year,  the  doie  should  be,] 

to  10  gtoins.  'm 

At  the  age  of  six  months,  the  doae  should  boj 

to  5  grains. 
Under  three  months,  the  dose  should  be  rei 

4  grains. 
It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  observe; 
;  contains  eight  drachms,   i 


drachnL  contains  three  scruples,  or  60  gra; 
a  scruple,  20  grains, 

603.  The  Ague. 

This  disorder  occurs  frequently]  and  is  wel 
to  the  domestic  practitioner ;  it  may  be  i 
milder  by  the  timely  use  of  an  emetic,  gi 
hour  before  the  fit  is  expected  to  return, 
purpose,  one  scruple  of  ipecacuanha  may 
in  an  ounce  of  wbter.  After  each  return  < 
ing,  give  half  a  pint  of  tepid  chamomile  te 
may  b^  repeated  three  or  four  times,  but  nol 
When  lithe  disease  has  continued  for  son 
-  and  the  force  of  the  fever  is  weakened  by 
give,  to  an  adult,  the  following  preparation 

"^ake  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  fine  powder,  on 
.port  wine,  one  quart;  mix  them  and  let  th 
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together  for  twelve  hours.  Shake  the  bottle^  and 
give  four  large  spoonsful  immediately  after  the  hot 
stage  of  die  disorder,  repeating  it  every  second 
hour  till  the  whole  be  taken ;  unless  the  coming  on 
of  the  next  ague  fit  should  require  its  suspension. 

604?.  Apoplexy. 

This  disease  frequently  proves  fatal,  and  therefore 
the  treatment  of  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  brought 
within  the  range  of  Domestic  Medicine;  neverthe- 
less, it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the 
patient  should  be  placed  in  a  horizajptal  position, 
with  the  head  gently  raised ;  the  shirt  collar  should 
be  opened,  and  every  part  of  the  -  dress  removed 
from  the  neck.  He  should  be  bled  freely  from  the 
arm.  Let  no  attempt  be  made  to  pass  any  medicine ; 
or  even  warm  water  into  the  stomach ;  the  power  of 
deglutition  being  suspended,  the  symptoms  will  be 
greatly  aggravated  by  whatever  fluid  may  be  forced 
into  the  mouth.  Medical  and  surgical  aid  should  be 
instantly  procured,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  open 
the  temporal  artery,  and  to  apply  blisters  and  other 
stimulants.  The  bowels  should  be  relieved  by  the 
following  injection. 

Take  of  infusion  of  chamomile-flowers,  or  warm 
water,  twelve  ounces;  Epsom  salts,  six  drachms; 
lenitive  electuary,  six  drachms ;  oil  of  olives,  one 
ounce ;  mix  them  together.  This  injection  must 
be  repeated  every  hour,  till  there  be  a  free  evacua- 
tion. 

605.  Asthma. 

Tliis  disease  varies  in  almost  every  variety  of  con- 
stitution ;  in  some  persons  it  is  spasmodic,  in  others 
humoral.  The  former  is  occasioned  by  a  spasmodic 
stricture  of  the  wind-pipe  and  air  vessels  of  the  lungs, 
which  prevents  a  free  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the 
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pKfti  coi>c«ni«d  ID  mpiration ;  trfaen  it  happemfirooi 
thiscauB?.  tbere  Is  linle  or  no  secretion  of  dhicus- 
Od  the  cootTSTT.  the  Humors]  Asttima  is  a  reli^a- 
non  of  tht  oiucoua  glaods  of  the  lungs,  in  coue- 
quntc«  of  which,  the  secretiun  becomes  so  copious 
M  to  •Astruct  the  freedom  ot'inspiratioD  and  expira- 

Tlie  spumodic  U  most  violent,  bat  of  shorter 
doratiaa ;  the  humoral  is  tik>re  severe  in  the  wiuUr 
seasoD  thsn  during  the  summet  mooihs,  so  far  as  t^ 
gards  the  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  Same 
aithniatic  patieais  can  breathe  only  in  a  dty  serene 
atmo^^phere,  on  elevated  poinu  of  land ;  while  otfiets 
are  moAt  at  their  ease  in  moist  air,  or  low  sitoatioas. 

Tliis  diseuse,  in  all  its  varieties^  m  tediew  and 
difficult  to  Dtacage,  and  scarcely  witbin  the  limits 
of  the  present  sketch.  When  a  sudden  attack  of 
Bpftuaodic  asthma  comes  on  from  an  expoexire  to  cold 
air.  bleeding  frota  the  arm  becomes  necessary,  uu- 

^.'       :      ..■■-■.       -■:..""  'ovodbj 

plunging  the  feet  and  legs  into  hot  water,  of  a  tem- 
perature of  from  %  to  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheil'i 
thenaometer. 

The  bowels  should  be  unloaded  by  the  feVoiriDS 
aperient  pills :  * 

Take  gamboge  and  the  best  scanuaony,  in  Gut, 
powder,  of  each  four  grains;  white  augar,  six  grains- 
Rub  them  well  together,  and  fbrm  them  into  tbre^ 
pills,  with  the  syrup  of  squills. 
Or  the  following  aperient  draught : 
Take  of  Senna  leavqs,  thjee  drachma. 

Ginger,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains. 
Boiling  water,  four  oui]cc& 
Let  thoga  stand  together  one  hoiu",  then  stiain  <fi 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it,  of 

Epsom  salts,  half  an  ounce. 
Tincture  of  senna,  three  d 
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As  Aoon  as  the  bowels  are  relieved,  squills  and  gum 
ammoniacum  may  be  given  in  the  following  forms : 
Take  Gum  ammoniacum, 

The  pulp  of  fresh  squills,  of  eaph  30  grains, 
Flowers  of  benjamin,  20  grains^ 
Balsamic  tincture, 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  jnass ;  divide  it  into 
twenty-four jpills.     Dose,  three\ight  and  morning. 
Or  the  following  mixture : 

Take  of  Milk  ,of  gum  ammoniacum,  four  ounces^ 
Syrup  of  squills,  three  ounces. 
Mix  them  together.     Dose,   two  large  spoonsful 
twice  a-day. 

606.  Appetite,  Loss  of. 

This  is  generally  symjftomatic,  and  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  occasional  cause.  The  continued  use  of 
warm  tea,  of  wine,  or  other  Spirituous  liquors,  diluted 
with  warm  water,  or  thcuse  of  warm  water  alone,  if 
long  continued,  will  occasion  a  relaxed  state  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  stomach.  This  organ  also  suffers 
from  anxiety  of  mind,  a  sedentary  life,  or  a  costive 
habit ;  from  these  and  other  causes  it  becomes  weak- 
ened, irritable,  and  incapable  of  digesting  the  most 
simple  food.  To  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomachy 
first  give  this  emetic : 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  fine  powder^  one  scruple, 
Horse-radish  tea,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together.  Between  the  times  of  the 
operation,  half  a  pint  of  horse-radish  tea  should  be 
4rank,  but  not  repeated  oftener  than  twice  or 
thrice.  Afterwards  keep  the  bowels  regular  by 
the  following  aperient  pills. 
Take,  Rhubarb,  in  fine  powder. 

Carbonated  kali,  of  each  30  grains, 
Ginger,  in  fine  powder,  one  scruple, 
Balsam  of  Peru, 
ft  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  mass ;  divide  it  into 


imuie  uem  m  a  mortar,  ana  ooii  tiiei 

and  a  half  of  water  for  a  few  miautes 
the  liquor  while  hot,  then  add  tinctu 
two  ounces ;  diluted  nitric  acid,  a  dra 
half.  Dose,  four  large  Epoonsful  three  f 
MedJcinesi  will  afford  litilc  or  no  rclie 
atopiacli  has  been  weakened  by  an  intemp 
spirituous  liquors.  Exercise  on  horsebi 
or  any  other  kind  of  exercise  in  the  op 
does  not  induce  fatigue,,  .will  be  found 
Beef  and  mutton,  game,  shell-fish,  whit 
as  haddock,  soles,  flounders,  eels,  &c.  art 
ferred  for  common  diet.  Salmon  and  oti 
should  be  avoided. 

em.  BoiU 

Are  too  well  known  to  require  any  descri 
commonly  suppurate  in  the  course  of  ( 
days;  but  do  not  heal  till  the  slough 
thrown  oS,  which  must  be  patiently  loo 
all  interference  with  this  effort  of  the  < 
wilt  do  harm.  A  common  poultice  of 
milk  is  the  best  application  to  soften  tl 
promote  the  discharge.     By  some,   the 
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the  abscess  is  already  formed.    The  following  are 
the  proportions  for  the  poultice: 

Take  of  Acetous  liquor  of  lead,  two  drachms, 
Distilled  water,  one  pint, 
Crums  of  bread, 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  give  a  proper  consistence. 
Mix  them  together. 

608.  Bums  and  Scalds. 

These  casualties  of  daily  occurrence,  if  they  are 
not  to  a  wide'  extent,  fall  under  the  care  of  the 
Domestic  Practitioner.  Numberless  and  various 
have  been  the  applications  recommended,  but  for 
the  most  part  mild  and  lubricating.  Of  late,  sti- 
mulants have  been  applied,  such  as  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, &c.  &c.  The  great  secret  in  the  treatment  of 
these  accidents,  is  to  exclude  the  atmospheric  air 
as  soon  as  possible ;  for  this  purpose,  the  following 
lotion  affords  immediate  relief 

Take  of  Prepared  ammonia,  half  an  ounce, 
Distilled  vinegar,  one  pint. 
When  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  add  of 
Distilled  or  rain  water,  one  pint. 
Acetous  liquor  of  lead,  (Goulard's  ex<. 

tract,) 
Rectified  spirit   of  wine,   of  each,  five 
ounces. 
Mix  them  together.     Take  lint,  or  if  that  cannot 
be  procured,  soft  linen  cloth ;  fold  it  into  three  or 
more  folds,  let  it  be  thoroughly  moistened  with  the 
lotion,  then  lay  it  as  smooth  as  possible  on  the  part 
burnt  or  scalded,  taking  care  not  to  remove  or  dis- 
turb the  skin.     When  the  lint  becomes  dry,  it  must' 
not  be  removed,  but  another  piece  of  lint,  made 
wet,   (as  before  directed,)  applied  over  it.     This 
second  piece  of  lint  may  be  removed  and  moistened 
with ^ the  lotion  as  often  as  it  becomes  dry,  and  re- 
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placed  upon  tlie  first  covering  of  lint,  nhii 
covering  must  not  be  disturbed.  By  a  stri 
fervance  of  these  directions,  the  patient  w 

Eerience  immediate  relief,  the  part  will  grc 
etil,  and  a  perfactly  smooth  cicatrix  will  be  f 
These  advantages  will  be  lost,  if  the  first  a 
of  lint  be  removed. 

609.         Biteg  of  Bug*,  or  Slinga  of  fTaspt. 

To  correct  the  virus  of  these  insects  a  VM 
means  bna  been  emplov>ed,  such  ae  olive  oil 


ofhartshoro,  tincture  ot  opium,  alone,  i 
with  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine,  or  stbi 
thick  mixture  of  chalk  and  water  generally 
immediate  relief  when  applied  to  the  part  i 
by  the  sting  of  the  bee,  wasp,  or  gnat.  JLa; 
the  part,  and  renew  it  as  often  as  it  becora 
Should  the  sufferer  be  stung  in  the  mouth,  i 
plication  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  fre 
and  without  the  least  risk. 

For  the  sting  of  the  bee,  a  mixture  of  lion« 
vioegar  has  the  preference. 

Bugs  are  effectually  destroyed  by  the  foil 
lotion : 

Take,  Muriate  of  mercury, 

Verdegris,  of  each  three  drachms, 
Infusion  of  the  leaves  of  fox-glove 
the  leaves  of  tobacco,  two  quartt 
Mix  them  together,  and  do  not  forget  to  wr 
the  label  the  word  Poison.  This  lotion  ini 
applied  with  a  painter's  brush,  and  well  wast 
upon  the  frame  and  posts  of  the  bedstead,  algo 
the  boards  and  skirtingiboards. 

610.  Bleeding  from  the  Nose. 

This  hemorrhage  may  arise  from  a  plethorii 
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*  body,  violent  exercise,  the  heated  air  of  crowded 
»oms,  sudden  agitation  of  mind,  &c.  &c. 

First,  remove  every  part  of  the  dress  from  the 
;ck,  open  the  shirt  collar,  avoid  every  exertion, 
ore  particularly  those  motions  of  the  body  which 
ight  occasion  the  head  to  stoop  forward.  Gentle 
-essure  on  the  carotid  arteries,  (which  may  be 
aced  by  the  pulsation  on  each  side  of  the  neck,)  or 
dd  applications  to  the  back,  between  the  shoulders, 
e  likely  means  to  check  the  bleeding.  To  prevent 
recurrence,  and  to  guard  off  what  might  become 

Seriodical  habit,  the  patient  should  confine  him- 
'  to  a  spare  diet,  avoiding  wine  and  all  other  fer- 
ented  liquors.  Cupping  on  the  back,  or  bleeding 
3m  the  arm^  if  the  habit  is  full  or  plethoric,  must 
J  resorted  to,  and  to  prevent  a  costive  state  of  the 
»weis,  mild  aperient  medicines  should  be  employedf 
ch  as  the  following : 

Take  of  Epsom  salts,  one  ounce, 
Water,  one  quart, 
is9oI?e  the  salts  in  the  water.    Dose^  half  a  pint 
ery  morning. 

When  the  bowels  are  regular,  or  after  they  have 
len  acted  on  by  the  above  medicine,  this  mixture 
iy  be  prescribed : 
Take  of  Nitre,  one  drachm. 

Distilled  water,  four  ounces, 
Camphor  mixture,  three  ounces, 

*  Syrup  of  white  poppies,  six  drachms. 

ix  them  together.  Dose,  three  large  spoonsful 
ery  fourth  hour. 

The  constitution,  either  from  disease  or  intem- 
Tance,  may  be  so  lowered,  the  blood  itself  ren- 
Ted  so  thin,  or  the  vessels  so  much  weakened,  as 
jquently  to  give  way  and  burst,  even  when  the 
tient  has  not  been  exposed  to  violent  exertion, 
itation  of  mind,  nor  to  the  heated  air  of  crowded 
oms.     Under  such  circumstances,  all  those  means 
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ahould  be  employed  which  ha»e  a  tendency  to  re- 
store the  strength  of  the  patient.     As  a  meditiM 
Tor  this  purpose,  much  berkcfit  may  be  derived  fnm 
the  following  decoction  : — 
Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce, 
Water,  one  piut  and  a  half. 
Boil  them  together  for  a  few  minutes,  strain  off  the 
liquor  while  hot,  then  add,  of 

Tincture  of  bark,  two  ounces. 
Diluted  nitric  acid,  one  drachm  andalialf 
Dose,  four  large  spoonsful,  three  times  a  day. 

The  following  simple  remedy  has  often  prevenieJ 
a  return  of  the'hemorrhage,  when  all  other  ineaM 
have  failed:^ 

Take  of  Rectified  spirit  of  turpentine,  ten  drops, 
Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  drachma. 
Mix  them  together,  and  add,  of  common  mint  mttfi 
one  ounce  and  a  half. 

This  draught  should  be  taken  every  sixth  hoar. 


611.  Bowels,  Tn^ammalhn  of. 

In  this  case  the  first  effort  ehould  be  to  reduce 
the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  by  bleedingfreeU 
from  the  arm.  Leeches  should  likewise  be  appliei 
(as  soon  as  they  can  be  procured),  as  near  to  Hit 
seat  of  the  pain  as  possible,  and  in  number  accordiag 
to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient.  For  an  adult 
twelve  at  least.  If  tjhey  afford  relief,  apply  an  equa 
number  again,  and  although  the  pain  should  cease 
it  will  be  proper  to  apply  them,  even  a  third  time 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  inflammation. 

The  interna!  remedies  to  be  used,  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  attack,  are  mild  aperients  m 
anoUient  injections,  such  as  were  recommended  it 
apoplexy.  A  free  passage  through  the  bowels  musl 
be  obtained  and  continued  for  some  days,  eveniAei 
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the  pain  and  Inflammation  have  ceased;  therefore 
it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  injection,  and 
give  the  following  opening  mixture : — 

Take  of  Castor  oil,  one  ounce, 

Mint  water,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

The  presence  of  the  physician  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with;  he  should  be  consulted  as  early  as 
possible. 


612.         \  Bruises, 

However  violent,  provided  the  ftkin  is  not  broken, 
are  speedily  relieved,  by  rubbing  the  part  night  and 
morning  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  with  the  fol- 
lowing liniment  :— 

Take  of  Soap  liniment,  two  ounces, 

Camphor  liniment,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 


613.  Costiveness 

May  be  relieved  by  a  change  of  diet,  exercise  on 
horseback,  or  any  other  exercise  in  the  open  air,  or 
by  taking  one  of  the  following  pills  an  hour  before 
dinner : — 

Take  of  Socotrine  aloes,  thirty  grains. 
Gum  mastic,  ten  grains. 
Oil  of  wormwood,  one  drop. 
Tincture  of  aloes, 
A  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the  ingredients  into  a 
mass,  which  must  be  divided'  into  twelve  pills. 

This  is  an  excellent  dyspeptic  pill,  and  will  afford 
great  relief  in  all  cases  of  weak  digestion. 
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614.  Cramp  and  Spaxm. 

It  frequently  happens  that  persons  Rre  extr< 
annoyed  by  cramp  during  the  night,  which  va. 
relieved  by  the  following  tincture: — 

Take  of  Tincture  of  opium,  two  drachms, 
^iher,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  together,  and  take  thirty  or  forty 
every  night  at  bed-time. 

615.  Cancers. 

There  are  three  tliseases,  which,  when  i- 
action,  mock  the  efforts  of  the  physician  ani 
geon,  viz.  Cancer,  Tetanus,  and  Canine  Mailn 

Glandular  obstructions  are  followed  by  the 
ing  or  enlargement  of  the  glands ;  at  this  staj 
judicious  treatment,  the  obstructions  may  I 
moved,  and  scirrhus,  strictly  so  called,  previ 
but,  if  once  formed,  it  will  be  difficult,  ifn- 
possible,  to  check  its  progress,  till  it  takes  < 
character  of  cancer.  Nothing  remains,  but  t 
stroy  the  disease  by  caustic,  or  to  remove 
excision.  Few  persons  suffering  under  this  m 
readily  assent  to  submit  to  either  of  these  r 
until  the  opportunity  of  effecting  a  cure,  by  t 
moval  of  the  part  diseased,  has  passed  away, 
the  scirrhus  becomes  an  open  cancer,  and  absa 
has  taken  place,  no  medicine,  no  operation  car 
or  remove  the  evil.  At  this  advanced  stage 
disease,  we  should  endeavour  to  relieve  the 
pains  and  mental  sufferings  of  a  miserable 
creature,  writhing  under  a  tedious,  excruc 
and  offensive  malady,  with  no  prospect  of  reli 
that  of  H  final  dissolution.  To  prolong  existe 
becomes  necessary  to  support  the  strength 
patient,  to  alleviate  his  sufferings  by  anody: 
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dicines,  and' to  render  the  discharge  from  the  ulcer 
less  offensive^  by  soothing  and  corrective  appli- 
cations. 

When  ulceration  has  commenced,  nothing  ag- 
gravates the  symptoms  more  than  the  exposure  of 
the  wound  to  atmospheric  air;  the  pains  biscome 
more  acute,  and  the  discharge  more  offensive.  To 
correct  the  latter^  the  following  vegetable  poultice 
may  be  applied,  every  morning. 

Take  of  carrots,  a  sufficient  quantity,  boil  and 
reduce  them  to  a  pulp,  and  add  to  it  some  finely 
powdered  charcoal. 

The  charcoal  may  also  be  mixed  with  the  pulp 
of  boiled  turnips^  or  with  linseed  meal. 

Linseed  oil,  prepared  in  the  following  manner, 
may  be  used  at  bed- time : — 

Take  any  quantity  of  linseed  oil,  and  boil  it  for  a 
considerable  time,  till  it  be  rendered  of  a  consist* 
ence  that  will  spread  upon  lint :  this  is  a  mild  and 
soothing  application^  and  excludes  the  action  of  the 
atmospheric  air. 

The  puff-ball  ointment  has  also  been  used  with 
good  effect. 

Take  of  Hog's  lard,  one  ounce, 
Resin,  five  drachms, 
Wax,  two  drachms. 
Verdigris,  one  drachm. 
Melt  them  together ;  when  cold,  take  a  piece  of  lint 
sufficient  to  cover  the  ulcer,  and  spread  the  oint- 
ment upon  it';  then  take  the  dust  of  the  lycoperdon, 
or  puff-ball  fungus,  and  sprinkle  it  over  the  surface, 
rub  it  gently  into  the  ointment,  till  a  coating  of  the 
thickness  of  a  shilling  be  formed.     Lay  it  smoothly 
on  the  ulcer,  and  sufier  it  to  remain  undisturbed  for 
some  days.     When  removed,  wash  the  ulcer  with 
alum  water^  and  apply  the  inspissated  oil  of  linseed. 
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This  disease,  like  cancer,  is  not  to  be  controlle4 
after  the  virus  has  been  absorbed,  or  gets  by  nj 
other  means  into  the  habit.  Excision  and  exdr 
nation  by  caustic,  and  that  immediately  after  dM 
Dite  of  the  dog,  are  the  only  meana  to  be  relied  ca 
In  performing  this  operation,  great  care  mart  In 
taken  to  carry  the  incision  beyond  the  extreme  pob 
of  th6  wound,  inflicted  by  the  tooth  of  the  dpg 
There  is  ao  application^  no  internal  remedy,  asyv 
discovered,  that  in  the  least  degree  weanni  oi 
retards  the  progress  of  the  symptoms  occasioned  In 
this  specific  virus  or  poison.  As  a  preventire,  v 
useless  doss  should  be  destroyec^  and  all  Am 
which  are  Icept  for  sporting,  or  as  house  gnaidi, 
should  be  muzzled,  whenever  they  are  permitted  tt 
range  from  their  kennel. 

617.  Chaps  on  the  Skin 

Are  occasioned  by  a  cold  atmosphere ;  they  maybe 
prevented  by  warm  clothings  or  cured  by  washing 
the  parts  with  warm  water,  and  making  them  per- 
fectly dry  with  a  soft  linen  towel,  then  rubbing  on 
a  small  quantity  of  the  following  ointment : — 

Take  beef  marrow,  macerate  it  for  some  days  it 
water,  changing  the  water  daily  3  after  the  water  ii 
drained  oiF,  place  the  marrow  on  a  napkin  j  whei 
perfectly  dry  melt  it  over  a  slow  fire. 

Of  the  Marrow,  thus  prepared,  take  two  ounceSi 
Acetated  ceruse,  thirty  grains. 
Dissolve  the  ceruse  in  a  small  quantity  of  rose  water 
and  add  it,  by  degrees,  to  the.marrow  while  warm 
rub  them  together  in  a  marble  mortar,  till  the  whol 
be  intimately  incorporated. 
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A  few  minutes  after  the  ointment  has  been  ap- 
plied, it  must  be  wiped  off  with  a  soft  napkin. 

618.  Colic 

Is  an  acute  pain,  generally  occasioned  by  some 
obstruction  in  the  alimentary  canal.  If  attended 
with  vomiting,  and  bile  be  ejected,  it  is  said  to 
be  bilious.  IfTrom  wind,  without  heat  or  thirst, 
it  is  deemed  flatulent — when  with  fever,  tension  of 
the  abdomen,  soreness  and  pain,  with  a  quick  pTulse, 
it  i$  considered  to  be  inflammatory.  Vide  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Bowels,  po.ge  306. 

In  some  cases  the  motion  of  the  int^^stines  is  in- 
verted, and  their  contents  are  ejected  through  the 
mouth;  this  action  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  iliac  passion.  The  remote  cause  of  colic 
varies,  and  the  symptoms  differ  accordingly,  but  the 
proximate  cause  is  nearly  the  same,  viz.  a  spasmodic 
constriction  of  some  part  of  the  intestines.  In  all 
cases  of  colic,  from  exposure  to  cold  air,  passions 
of  the  mind,  or  whatever  operates  on  the  nervous 
system,  opium  proves  a  safe  and  certain  remedy, 
but  cannot  be  used  until  two  or  more  purgative 
motions  have  been  procured.  When,  from  the 
violence  of  the  spasms,  vomiting  prevents  the  im- 
mediate use  of  medicine,  opium  may  be  applied  as 
an  antispasmodic,  in  the  form  of  the  following 
injection : — 

Take  of  Tincture  of  opium,  one  or  two  drachms. 
Infusion  of  linseed,  eight  ounces* 
Mix  them  together,     'two  or  three  grains  of  opium, 
in  fine  powder,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  tincture. 

As  soon  as  the  stomach  is  freed  from  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  vomiting,  mild  purgatives,  in  the  form 
of  pills  or  injections,  should  be  employed  to  keep 
the  bowels  regularly  open  for  several  days,  whicn 
may  be  done  by  either  of  the  following  purgative 
remedies : — 
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Take  of  Cathartic  extract,  one  drachnif ,       . . 
Divide  it  into  twelve  pilla.  three  of  whlchm m 


The  yolk  of  fli^ 
Hub  them  together,  and  add  a  pint  of  cotr**  aSl 


Take,  for  an  aperient  electuaiy,  of  the  pd^ 
tamarindS)  two  onncea^  *    ' 
Cream  of  tartar^  half  an  ounce^ 
Syrup  of  roaea, 
A  aufficient  quantity  to  form  an  electoary . 
Doae,  a  quantity  equal  to  the  -aise  of  a  wahnti  t 
be  taken  erery  hour  till  it  operatea. 

On  many  occaaiona,  nothing  can  be  more  eftcba 
than  a  full  doae  of  calcnnel.  Sometimea,  reBef  i 
obtained  by  antimonial  emetica  in  the  fbiloai^ 
fcHTna:— 

Take  of  Antimonial  wine,  two  drachms, 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Or,  Take  of  Ipecacuanha,  in   fine  powder,  fifteei 
grains, 
Antimonial  wine,  sixty  drops, 
Mint  water,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  remedies  bere 
recommended,  the  pain  should  continue,  inflam- 
mation must  follow.  Bleeding  from  the  arm,  (H^ 
by  leeches,  as  directed  in  page  S06,  should  be  re* 
sorted  to  without  delay,  and  medical  aid  should  b^ 
procured. 

The  patient  may  drink  of  rennet  whey,  thin  gruA 
toast  and  water,  or  very  weak  broths. 

619.  Cough 

m  1 

Is  frequently  preceded  by  an  increased  secretion 
from  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nose,  an  fsr 
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voluntary  flow  of  tears,  sneezing,  and  oftentimes  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  the  inflammation  rapidly  ex- 
tending from  the  nose  to  the  throat  and  lungs,  ex- 
citiDg  a  short  dry  cough,  which  after  two  or  three 
days,  if  the  attack  be  mild,  is  accompanied  by  a  free 
and  copious  discharge  of  mucus.  It  may  arise  from 
ft  peciiliar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  from  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

To  relieve  the  symptoms,  and  hasten  recovery, 
the  patient  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  temperature 
beneath  64  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  He  should  take 
the  emetic  last  prescribed,  and  between  the  times 
of  its  operating  drink  half  a  pint  of  warm  water.  If 
the  emetic  should  not  act  on  the  bowels,  the  follow- 
ing aperient  medicine  will  be  necessary : — 

Take  of  Tartarlzed  natron,  one  ounce. 
Manna,  six  drachms^ 
Distilled  water,  six  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  salts  and  manna  in  the  water,  strain  off 
the  liquor,  and  add 

of  Tincture  of  senna,  or  aloetic  wine^ 
one  ounce. 
Dose,  two  or  three  large  spoonsful  every  .third  hour, 
till  it  operates^. 

(620.  Corns 

Are  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  tight  shoes ;  in 
order  to  remove  them,  avoid  the  pressure,  by  wear- 
ing an  easy  shoe,  and  guarding  the  part  with  a  mild 
adhesive  plaster,  like  the  following : — 

*  In  violent  colds,  or  sore  throats,,  the  patient 
may  find  great  relief  by  inhaling  the  steam  of  hot 
imter,  or  vmegar  and  water,  afler  he  is  in  bed,  taking 
care  not  to  check  the  perspiration  which  will  be 
excited. 


every  third  night,  covering  the  part  wit 
before  directed. 

621.  Deafftet* 

May  arise  from  a  paralysis  of  the  aud 
from  a  relaxation  of  the  drum  or  t] 
from  an  accumulation  of  wax.  The  fit 
relieved.  7%e  second,  by  the  use  oft 
and  by  tonic  medicines,  is  not  only 
frequently  cured.  The  third  admits 
sjrringing  the  ears  with  a  solution  of  8< 
and,  aCler  the  removal  of  the  wax,  b] 
wool  into  the  ears,  moistened  with  this 
Take  Oil  of  sweet  almonds, 

Spirit  of  lavender. 

Tincture  of  castor,  of  each,  tw 
Mix  them  together.  It  often  happens 
are  greatly  annoyed  hy  a  constant  fe 
from  the  ears,  indicating  a  diseased  ee 
ringe  with  soap  and  water,  and  afterwa 
balsam: — 

Take  of  Ox  gall,  three  drachms, 

Peruvian  balsam,  one  drach 
Mix  them  together. 
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It  differs  from  dysentery  and  cholera ;  from  the 
former,  as  being  without  fever;  and  from  the  latter, 
by  the  absence  of  frequent  vomiting  of  bile  from  the 
stomach. 

In  simple  diarrhoea  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines  is  very  much  increased,  which  may  be  oc-, 
casioned  by  an  exposure  to  cold  air  or  rainy  weather^ 
by  which  perspiration  is  checked,  and  a  deter- 
mination takes  place  to  the  bowels ;  also,  by  violent 
agitation  of  the  mind,  by  morbid  affections,  as  the 
gout,  and  by  an  increased  secretion  of  bile  suddenly 
passing  from  the  gall  bladder. 

An  acrid  state  of  the  bile  sometimes  occasions 
cholera. 

It  may  be  prudent  to  remark  that  improper  food, 
especially  if  taken  immoderately,  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  diarrhoea.  The  digestive  organs  being  weakened, 
the  liquor  secreted  by  the  stomach  may  be  deficient 
or  in  excess,  by  which  the  process  of  digestion  be- 
comes imperfect ;  and  the  food  passing  on  in  a  crude 
state^  irritates  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  and  brings 
on  an  increase  of  the  peristaltic  motion.  Worms, 
likewise,  in  children^  are  a  frequent  cause  of  diarrhoea. 
Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  particular  cause  should 
be  accurately  ascertained  before  the  remedy  is  ap- 
plied. If  from  cold  air,  or  rain,  the  patient  may  be 
relieved  by  a  gentle  emetic  and  warm  clothing ;  if 
from  agitation  of  mind,  by  the  following  mild  ano- 
dyne, at  bed-time,  carefully  withdrawing  the  cause 
of  agitation : — 

Take  of  Camphorated  mixture,  one  ounce  and  a 
half. 
Tincture  of  opium,  twenty  drops, 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  two 

drachms. 
Syrup  of  cloves,  one  drachm. 
Mix  them  together.    If  from  gout,  the  remedies  for 
that  disease  are  the  most  applicable ;  if  from  an  in- 
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Take  of  Chilk  mixnre.  seven  ounc«$. 
Tincture  oi'op;-tn.  nrentT  drt 
Spai:  ot  cjisam^a,  six  drachi 
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When  it  arises  from  obstructed  perdpiration,  and 
there  are  circumstances  which  forbid  the  use  of  an 
emetic,  the  following  sudorific  draught  may  be  given 
at  bed-time : — 

Take  of  Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  twelve 
grains, 
Camphor  mixture^  one  ounce  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together. 

623.  Dysentery  and  Choiera 

Are  too  formidable  to  be  entered  on  the  list  of 
cases  for  the  domestic  practitioner ;  nevertheless,  he 
should  be  aware  of  their  distinguishing  or  character* 
istic  symptoms,  in  order  that  they  may  be,  from 
their  commencement,  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
physician. 

Dysentery  is  marked  by  frequent  sharp  and  acrid 
motions,  small  in  quantity,  followed  by  tenesmus ; 
the  matter  voided  mixed  with  mucus  and  tinged 
with  Mood. — A  natural  motion  seldom  occurs— 
fever,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  with  a  total  loss  of  ap- 
petite, are  constant  symptoms. 

Cholera  may  be  known  by  a  sudden  attack  of 
vomiting  and  purging  alt^mate]y  of  pure  bile,  ac- 
companied with  cramp  or  spasms,  and  a  sudden 
prostration  of  strength. 

In  these  diseases  medical  aid  should  be  instantly 
sought  for,  as  delay  would  be  extremely  hazardous 
to  tihe  patient 

6^.  Ear-Ach 

May  be  occasioned  by  exposure  to  a  current  of 
cold  air,  by  the  forming  of  an  abscess,  or  by  insects, 
or  any  other  foreign  body  getting  into  the  ear.  If 
the  abscess  forms  and  gives  way,  the  ear  should  be 
syringed  with  tepid  water.    If  the  pain  be  caused 
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It  mar  be  praper  to  obsnnre,  that  as  the  infli 
tioB  is  locaf,  much  is  not  to  be  expected  from  ^ 
bleeding,  or  froin  violntt  pursatives.  To  Bubd 
Tiolence  of  the infiammation, bleed  freely  witfak 
round tbeeje;  or,  whereleechescannot  beptg 
cupping-gUsses  mav  be  applied.  Blister^  lit 
are  oft&i  used  with  effect.  When  the  infianii 
does  not  yield  to  these  means,  and  the  loss  o 
is  to  be  appr^ended,  setons  id  the  tempi 
to  be  prererred.  Mild  purgatives,  as  in  pat 
should  be  uBed  daily,  toTieep  the  bowels  op« 
a  cooling  light  regimen,  suoh  as  milk  and  vege 
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All  irritation  must  be  avoided,  particularly  a  strong 
light;  and  for  this  purpose  the  patient  should  be 
kept  in  a  darkened  chamber.  All  applications  that 
increase  the  heat  are  injurious.  The  admission 
of  cool  air  to  the  eye,  or  a  proper  apphcation  of 
cold  water  to  the  eyeballs,  and  other  cooling  and 
sedative  remedies,  which  tend  to  lessen  the  irritation, 
and  alleviate  the  symptoms,  should  be  employed: 
such  as  the  following  lotions : 

Take  of  The  soft  extract  of  opium,  ten  grains, 

Camphor,  six  grains. 

Boiling  distilled  water,  twelve  ounces. 
Rub  the  camphor  and  opium  in  a  mortar,  with  three 
or  four  drops  of  spirit  of  wine,  till  they  are  incor- 
porated :  then  add  the  boiling  water.  Or  this  lotion 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  irflammation : 

Take  of  Water  of  acetated  ammonia,  two  ounces, 

Distilled  boiling  water,  six  ounces. 

Soft  extract  of  opium,  ten  grains. 
Dissolve  the  extract  in  the  boiling  water,  strain  the 
solution  through  linen,  and  add  the  acetated  am- 
monia: 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  zinc,  six  grains. 

Spirit  of  camphor,  thirty  drops. 

Ceruse,  four  scruples, 

Rose  or  elder-flower  water,  six  ounces. 
Mix  them  together.    Afler  the  inflammation  has 
been  removed,  this  collyrium  may  be  used  to  brace 
the  vessels  and  membranes  of  the  eye. 

When  obstructions  in  the  glands  of  the  eyelids 
are  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  the  same  means 
are  to  be  employed  to  moderate  it  as  have  been  just 
mentioned,  and  this  ointment  should  be  applied  to 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  every  night  at  bed-time, 
with  a  earners  hair  pencil : 

Take  of  Prepared  tutty,  one  ounce. 

Prepared  aloes,  twelve  grains. 

Prepared  beef  marrow,  six  drachms. 


\n  fye  the  cuist  port  occsskiQeii  bv  exposing 
»£Lz.  :o  tcr  i«:iLvc  jc  vi-e  >.lz..     Ti:e"«"  appear  on 
Tice.  ncvJt-  izi  hxn^i^  o:  t.ie  di:e5>i  az3d  ikirest  c 
L^rX- jci-     T:ieT  cut  be  rt:z:oTed  dt  this  lotion 
Ti^c  or  Lirbor-iic\i  £a^.  nro  scruples, 
O^  or  sassafras,  six  drops, 
Dls:;Lcd  water,  six  ounces. 
Rub  the  kali  and  the  oil  together,  then  gradu 
add  the  water : 

Or,  take  of  Lemon-juice,  two  ounces. 
Sugar,  six  drachms. 
Borax,  three  drachms. 
Rose  water,  four  ounces. 
Mix   them  togetlier.      To  be   applied   night 
morning : 

Or,  take  of  horse-radish  scraped  or  cut  into 
slices,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  milk,  one  pint.  Si 
them  to  stand  till  cold ;  then 

Add  of  Carbonate  of  kali,  one  drachm. 

Camphorated  spirit,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  together,  and  strain  off  the  liquor. 
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627.  Gout. 

The  sudden  attacks  of  this  disease,  the  variety  of 
its  symptoms^  and  rapid  transitions  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another^  as  from  the  feet  to  the  head, 
or  to  tine  stomach,  render  it  difficult  to  give  an 
outline  of  its  character.  In  some  instances  it  cer- 
tainly has  been  hereditary,  but  chiefly  induced  by 
intemperance :  hence  it  is  familiar  to  the  rich^  but 
known  only  by  name  to  the  labouring  cottager. 

This  disease  may  be  counteracted  by  temperance 
and  regular  exercise.  The  sufferings  of  the  patient, 
during  the  fit  or  paroxysm^  may  be  alleviated  by 
proper  nursing.  The  part  attacked  should  be  kept 
moaerately  warm,  or  rather  not  exposed  to  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  heat  of  the  body  of  the  patient : 
this  may  be  done  by  a  covering  of  soft  flannel,  loosely 
thrown  over  the  seat  of  the  disease.  If  there  be 
sickness,  which  generally  precedes  the  paroxysm, 
repeated  draughts  of  tepid  chamomile,  or  horse- 
radish tea,  should  be  given,  to  excite  vomiting. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  this  mild  ape- 
rient medicine : 

Take  of  Calcined  magnesia,  one  drachm. 

Rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  twelve  grains. 
Mint  water,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together.    This  draught  should  be  re** 
peated  every  fourth  hour  till  it  operates)  to  this 
may  be  added,  a  few  grains  of  gin^er>  in  fine 
powder. 

Or  by  the  following  injection  s 

Take  of  Chamomile  tea,  one  pint, 

Sulphat  of  magnesia,  half  ai^^tunce. 
Mix  them,  and  form  an  injection. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  milk,  light  puddings, 
broths  or  gruel,  tea  or  coffee,  the  patient  abstaining 
from  wine  and  all  fermented  liquors.    This  despot 
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tyranolzes  over  the  whole  body ;  he  \a  most  to 
dreaded  when  ho  seizes  upon  the  head,  and  k 
sudden  transition  falls  on  the  stoniach  or  otiierfl 
pnrti  so  imtantaneoud  are  these  transitions,  \htlH 
domestic  practitioner  ought  not  to  delay  ient 
for  pratessional  aid. 

After  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  been  reliP 
by  the  means  already  recommended,  these  pillsn 
be  given  to  keep  up  a  moderate  action  of  the  bow 
increasing  or  diminisliing  the  dose  according  as  tl 
operate,  so  as  to  procure  a  regular  motion  daily 
Take,  The  compound  galbanum  pill. 

The  aloeticpill,  with  myrrli,  of  each  t»« 

grains, 
Ot  muriated  iron,  fourteen  grains. 
Aromatic  powder,  twenty-six  grains, 
Syrup  of  ginger, 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the  whole  into  a  m; 
to  be  divided  into  twenty  pills.     Dose  two,  tin 
or  four,  to  be  liit-en  at  bLd-time,  as  ihuy  tijx'raie 
When  it  attacks  the  stomach,   this  stimulat 
draught  may  be  given : 

T^e,  Peppermint  water,  one  ounce  and  altati 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  th 

drachms, 
Aromatic  powders,  one  scruple, 
Volatile  salt  of  hartshorn,  six  grains, 
Syrup  of  ginger,  one  drachm. 
Mix  them  together.    This  draught  to  be  takeotb 
times  a  day. 

When  the  Tiolence  of  the  paroxysm  is  0* 
opiates  may  be  taken  with  advantage,  esnedi 
when  the  patient  suffers  from  pEun  or  restlesu 
during  th^iii^btj 

When  the  ^tient  becomes  convalescent,  thep 
which  have'  suffered  should  be  rubbed  night  i 
morning  with  a  soft  brush,  or  with  a  flannel  ^ 
made  Str  the  purpose.    Exercise   on  horseH 
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moderate  walking  when  the  strength  will  admit  of 
it,  and  lastly  the  use  of  the  hot  bath,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  ninety-six  degrees.  Some  animal  food 
and  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine  will  contribute  to 
the  restoration  of  strength  and  spirits.  Bitters, 
or  the  Peruvian  bark,  according  to  the  following 
prescription,  may  be  given,  but  not  continued  for 
more  than  ten  days : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce. 
Orange-peel,  two  drachms. 
Lime  water,  one  pint. 
Let  them  stand  together  twelve  hours  in  a  moderate 
heat,  then  strain  off  the  liquor.  To  two  ounces  of  the 
liquor,  add 

Of  Compound  tincture  of  bark,  two  drachms, 
Aromatic  powders,  one  scruple. 
This  draught  to  be  repeated  every  sixth  hour. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  days  this  preparation 
of  bark  may  be  taken  again. 


628.  Gravei. 

This  name  has  been  given  to  calculous  concre- 
tions passing  from  the  kidneys  through  the  ureters 
into  the  bladder,  and  afterwards  from  the  bladder 
through  the  urethra :  they  occasion  acute  pain  in 
the  back  and  groins,  with  a  sense  of  numbness  on 
the  inside  of  the  thigh,  with  nausea^  and  vomiting. 
The  first  discharge  of  gravel  Is  the  most  painful ; 
the  diameter  of  the  ureters  being  extremely  small, 
they  are  dilated  through  their  extent  from  the  kid- 
neys to  the  bladder  by  a  rough  and  frequently  an 
angular  particle  of  gravel.  When  it  drops  into  the 
bladder  the  pain  instantly  ceases^  until  ^he  gravel 
comes  in  contact  with  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
where,  by  irritating  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  oc- 
casions' €1  frequent  inclination  to  make  water,  and 


,  bat  rtoi 

J  thtB^  V  it,  hot  too  oAefl  Injan  < 

9  the  bladder  sddc^  occasou  puB 
^  bat  the  eimrise  ofridii^  on  bor 
back,  or  the  joltii^  of*  cwriage,  brings  sa  jnitsU'i 
a  fi^nent  eftn  to  rriiere  the  bJadds  mth  a  d 
charge  oftnTbi<laHiie,BoaMtiiDes  tinged  with  bloc 
These  symptoms,  as  the  stone  enlarges,  bccMBCDK 
mgent  andinlolenbte;  the  jpatiMit  at  lei^thiidm) 
to  the  opentioo,  «4ti^  if  perfomted  by  a  ^ 
furgeoo,  it  not  ao  fcgaiidaMc  as  it  is  genenUlj  s" 
poud. 

The  bow^s  shoold  be  kept  open  by  some  w 
apevient,  such  as  tne  fidlowing : 
Take  Manna,  and 

IVrtariaed  soda,  of  each,  six  draduns, 
"  >B<nling  water,  three  ounces. 
Disaolre  the  nits  and  manna,   th»i  strain  ^^ 
liquor,  to  which  add  tincture   of  cardamonvi  <* 
drechin. 
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The  irritation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  may  be 
relieved  by  the  following  emulsion : 

Take  of  milk  of  almonds,  with  a  double  quantity  of 
gum  arable,  one  pint  and  a  half;  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre,  two  drachms;  syrup  of  white  poppies,  one 
ounce.  Mix  them  together.  Dose^  four  large 
spoonsful  every  sixth  hour — Or 

Take  of  Fresh  rennet  whey,  one  pint. 

Sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  one  drachm, 
Tincture  of  opium,  twenty-four  drops. 
Mix  them  together.    Dose^  a  quarter  of  a  pint  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

Geneva,  very  much  diluted  with  water  and  sweet- 
ened with  honey,  frequently  affords  relief. 

629.  •       Heart-Burn, 

This  complaint  has  no  connexion  with  the  heart: 
it  is  seated  in  the  upper  orilice  of  the  stomach,  and 
occupies  at  times  the  whole  of  the  canal  leading 
from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  It  arises  from 
various  causes,  from  wind,  bile,  acidity,  acrid  or 
pungent  food,  free  use  of  fermented  liquors,  &c.&c. 
It  is  accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  heat,  anxiety, 
imd  oppression.  In  order  to  obtain  relief,  it  is  ne^ 
cessary  to  ascertain  to  which  of  these  causes  it  is  to 
be  attributed.  If  from  acidity,  it  may  be  removed 
by  this  absorbent  mixture : — 

Take  of  Chalk  mixture,  one  ounce  and  a  hal^, 
Tincture  of  cardamoms,  two  drachms* 
Mix  them  together ;  the  draught  to  be  taken  oc- 
casionally. 

The  bowels  must  be  kept  open  by  the  aperient 
mixture,  page  321.  When  it  arises  from  acidity^ 
high  seasoned  food,  or  whatever  may  weaken  the 
digestive  organs^  the  following  tonic  draught  will 
aflordrelief: — 


If  t  primary  affection,  requires^little  oi 
tion;  if  it  be  symptomatic  of  any  otii 
it  often  denotes  great  danger.  It  is  bd 
convulBive  motion  of  the  muscular  coat 
roach  and  diaphragm.  When  syniptoni 
be  removed  by  the  following  fetid  drau^ 
Take  Fetid  spirit  of  ammonia, 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerii 

thirty  drops, 
Musk  julep,  three  large  table^p 
Mix  them  together. 

Or, by  this  antispasmodic  tincture: — 
Take  Tincture  of  guaiacum, 

Volatile  tincture  of  valerian,  o 
ounce. 
Mix  them   together.     Dose,  two  tea-i 
musk  julep,  or  camphorated  mixture. 

631.  Hytteric  ^ffeetiont. 

So  numerous  and  various  are  the  ayn 
to  belong  to  this  disease,  that  it  becoi 
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legs,  &c.  To  counteract  the  force  of  these  attacks, 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  either  by  this  ape- 
rient mixture : — 

Take  of  Infusion  of  senna,  one  ounce  and  a  half. 
Tincture  of  senna, 

Tincture  of  cardamoms,  of  each,  half  an 
ounce. 
Three  large  spoonsful  to  be  taken  occasionally. 
Or,  by  these  pills : — 
Take  of  Calomel,  eight  grains, 

Antimonial  powder,  four  grains. 
Conserve  of  roses,  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
form  amass. 
Divide  it  into  three  pills.     This  dose  to  be  repeated 
twice  in  eight  days. 

The  feet  and  legs  should  be  kept  warm,  the  head 
cool,  the  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of  animal  food 
of  easy  digestion,  as  beef  or  mutton,  avoiding  ve- 
getables and  malt  liquor,  indeed  every  thing  that  has 
a  tendency  to  generate  flatulency.  As  a  beverage, 
weak  brandy  and  water,  toast  and  water,  tea  or 
cofiee,  whichever  suits  the  palate  of  the  patient, 
may  be  freely  used.  Much  depends  on  the  cause ; 
as  that  varies,  so  must  the  treatment.  A  dash  of 
cold  water  upon  the  face  will  frequently  put  an  end 
to  the  paroxysm. 

632.  Jaundice 

Is  an  unnatural  distribution  of  the  bile.  Which, 
instead  of  flowing  into  the  intestines,  and  perfecting 
the  process  of  digestion,  is  absorbed  and  distributed 
by  the  blood  vessels  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
giving  to  the  skin  and  the  white  coat  of  the  eyes  a 
yellow  tint,  more  or  less  intense.  This  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  whatever  obstructs  the  free  flow  of  bile 
from  the  gaSl  bladder,  through  the  biliary  duct — ^such 
as  a  spasm  of  the  duct  itself,  inspissated  bile  or  gaU 


till  three  doses  have  been  taken. 

During  the  passage  of  the  gall-stone  1 
duct,  the  pain  IS  extremely  acute.  The 
free  bleeding  from  the  arm,  and  full  dost 
^re  the  remedies  most  to  be  relied  on: 
recovery  of  the  patient  may  rest  on  the 
plication  of  these  means.  When  this  di 
caeioned  by  the  pressure  of  a  morbid  enl 
the  pancreas  on  the  gall  duct,  the  casi 
Date  fatally. 

From  whichever  of  these  causes  the  ja 

arise,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  up  a  ii 

the  bowels,  at  least  one  or  two  mationt 

this  purpose  the  following  pills  may  be  t 

Take  of  Rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  fou 

Socotrine  aloes,  three  scrupli 

M^rrh,  in  fine  powder,  two  sc 

Vitriolated  tartar,  in  fine  poi 

grains. 

Soap,  one  drachm. 

Tincture  of  aloes,  a  sufficient 

form  a  ma^. 

Divide  it  into  sixty  pills.     Three  or  four 

night  and  morning,  increasing  or  dimi 

dose  according  to  their  effect  on  the  boi 
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leeches,  or  cupping  glasses  applied  to  the  temple8> 
must  be  resorted  to.  After  these  means  have  been 
employed,  a  mild  emetic  may  be  given  without  risk^ 
and  with  good  effect.  Occasioimlly  volatile  fetid 
medicines  afford  relief,  such  as  the  following  :— 
Take  Ammonia, 

Salt  of  amber,  of  each,  one  scruple^ 
Spirit  of  cinnamon, 
Water,  of  each,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together.    The  draught  to  be  taken  every 
sixth  hour. 
Or,  take  Tincture  of  guaiacum, 

'  Volatile  tincture  of  valerian,  of  each, 

four  drachms,  ^ 

Camphor  mixture,  six  ottnces. 
Mix  them  together.    Dose,  three  large  spoonsful, 
every  sixth  hour. 

634.  Locked  Jaw,, 

As  in  canine  madness,  so  it  is  in  this  malady'; 
when  once  formed,  nothing,  as  yet  discovered,  can 
lurest  its  progress.  A  great  variety  of  means  have 
been  employed  by  the  most  skilful  in  the  profession, 
but  without  success. 

6S5«  Lumbago 

Is  a  fixed  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  connected 
more  or  less  with  gouty  or  rheumatic  affections  of 
the  muscles.  Its  seizure  is  sudden,  so  much  so, 
that  a  person  stooping  to  fasten  his  shoe  has  been 
rendered  by  it  incapable  of  regaining  an  erect 
position.  Sciatica  is  the  same  kind  of  affection, 
differing  only  in  being  seated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh  near  the  joint,  instead  of  the  back.  The 
lumbago  requires  an  early  application  of  leeches  to 
the  seat  of  the  pain  :  to  an  adult,  twelve,  at  leasts 


before  the  morniag  :— 

Take  of  Compound  powder  of  ipecaciu 
grains. 
Camphorated  mixture,  one  o 
baif. 
Mix  them  together.    To  be  taken  at  hei 
The  patient  should  remain  in  bed  1 
following   day,  and  dilute   Ireely    with 
barley  water,  or  any  other  weak  liquor. 
Sciatica,  in   the  first  instance,    requ 
treatment;  but,  as  it  is  frequently  obsti 
a  chronic  character,  etimulating  linimei 
the  following,  are  frequently  aervigeabU 
Take  of  Compound  soap  linimentj  foi 
Tincture  of  opmm, 
^ther,  of  eacD,  two  ounces. 
Camphor  liniment^  one  ounct 
Mix  them  together. 


Frequently  assume  an  alarming  charact 
BO  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  lisi 
casualties.     Thejr  are  at  all  times  too  s 
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shivering,  with  a  sense  of  coldness,  a  thin  waterj 
discharge  from  the  nose,  hoarseness,  cough,  and  a 
continued  flow  of  tears  from  the  eyes,  which  appear 
red  and  inflamed.  These  symptoms  continue  to 
increase  in  violence,  until  the  eruption  is  completed, 
when  they  gradually  subside.  As  this  disorder  has 
frequently  a  putrid  tendency^  which  can  only  be 
counteracted  by  the  scientific  skill  of  the  physician, 
and  which,  if  neglected,  or  improperly  treated,  proves 
fatal,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  not  calling  for  his 
aid  at  the  commencement  of  the  a^ack.  But  that 
no  time  may  be  lost,  should  thera  be  no  physician 
presetit)  an  emetic,  similar  to  plat  prescribed  in 
page  301,  may  be  given  and  repeiCted  every  half  hour, 
till  vomiting  be  excited.  If  it  $hould  not  act  on  the 
bowels,  take  four  large  spoonsful  of  the  aperient 
medicine  J  page  313;  every  fourth  hour;  but  this  is 
not  to  be  repeated  after  a  motion  has  been  pro- 
cured. The  patient  should  be  kept  in  an  equal  tem- 
perature, near  64?  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  if  exposed 
to  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  the  fever  might  be  in- 
creased ;  if  to  a  lower  temperature,  the  cough  and 
hoarseness  would  be  aggravated.  Wine,  or  wine 
and  water,  and  all  other  fermented  liquors,  must  be 
avoided.  Toast  and  water,  barley-water,  pippin- 
posset,  rennet  whey,  tamarind  tea,  coffee,  tea,  or 
any  other  weak  diluting  beverage,  may  be  freely 
used,  provided  they  are  of  an  equal  warmth  to  milk 
when  drawn  from  the  cow;  also  saline  draughts  thus 
prepared : — 

Take  of  Lemon  juice,  half  an  ounce. 
Carbonated  kali,  one  scruple, 
Distilled  water,  one  ounce. 
Sugar,  half  a  drachm. 
Mix  the  lemon-juice  and  kali,  and  as  soon  as  the 
effervescence  ceases,  add  the  water  and  sugar. — 
Or,  the  following  lemonade  :— 

Take  of  Lemon-juice,  one  ounce. 


COUgu  cuuuuuiug  lu  preveui  uie  pBiieii 
ing,  Opiates  may  be  given  with  advai 

To  the  above  saline  draught 

add  of  Tincture  of  opium,  fifl 
Antimonial  wioe,  ten  ( 
To  be  taken  at  bedrtime. 


Caution. 

The  disease  having  passed  througti 
stages,  the  patient  feels  relieved  from  i 
■ensations,  and,  fancying  himself  far 
convalescence,  becomes  impatient  to  ei 
air,  and  incautiously  and  suddenly  ex 
to  a  colder  temperature  than  that  of 
which  frequently  brings  on  fresh  inf 
the  luQgs,  with  a  train  of  symptoms  n 
than  the  disease  itself,  and  which,  aftt 
terminate  in  the  death  of  the  patient. 


General  Caution. 
A  considerable  degree  of  pain  a 
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plaster.  Blisters  ought  never  to  be  applied  to  in- 
fants, unless  guarded  after  this  manner. 

G37.  Mumps 

Are  sometimes  epidemic  and  manifestly  contagious  : 
they  come  on  with  shivering  and  a  sense  of  coldness, 
followed  by  an  increased  heat,  and  a  considerable 
enlargement  of  the  glands  on  each  side  the  neck, 
below  the  ear,  near  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw-bone. 
This  swelling  continues  t6  increase  until  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  when  it  gradually  subsides ;  but  before 
it  entirely  disappears,  it  often  happens  that  other 
tumours  take  place  in  the  breasts  of  women,  to  which 
the  male  sex  are  also  subject  in  different  parts  of 
the  body. 

They  are  more  or  less  painful,  but  commonly  run 
their  course  without  any  alarming  symptoms,  and 
therefore  scarcely  require  any  remedies.  This  en- 
tirely depends  on  good  nursing :  tace  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  exposure  to  cold  air,  and  no  application 
should  be  used  except  a  slight  additional  covering. 
Fomentations,  liniments,  blisters,  and  whatever 
may  have  a  tendency  to  check  the  regular  process 
of  Uiis  disease,  may  occasion  a  sudden  determination 
to  the  brain,  and  prove  fatal  to  the  patient. 

A  spare  diet,  gentle  laxative  medicines,  and  a 
free  use  of  weak  diluting  liquors,  are  the  best  means 
to  be  employed :  these,  with  a  well  regulated  tem* 
perature,  will  generally  guai;4  off  the  secondary 
tumours.  But  when  the  disease  has  been  impro- 
perly managed,  and  a  determination  to  any  vital 
part  brought  on,  bleeding  and  blisters  may  become 
necessary.  The  disease,  which,  if  not  interrupted 
in  its  course,  would  have  been  mild,  now  assumes 
an  alarming  character,  and  becomes  too  critical  to 
admit  of  delay.    The  physician  should  be  consulted. 


FamiJi/  Receipt  Boot.  IPartU 


Hemorrhmtis  or  Piles 


Are  small  tumours  seated  in  the  lowest  portion  of  IB 
intestines,  occasioned  by  an  undue  detenu inatlant 
blood  to  that  part.  This  determination  or  increast 
flow  of  blood  may  be  excited  by  intemperance,  I 
a  costive  habit,  by  a  sedentary  life,  or  by  drastic  po 
gativee,  especially  by  the  use  of  aloes.  The  pil 
may  be  extenial  or  internal;  in  either  case,  thi 
are  the  frequent  cause  of  great  pain  and  incooT 
nience  to  the  patient,  from  which  he  is  freed  by 
[lontaneous  bleeding,  occasioned  by  the  rupture  i 
le  piles.  When  the  pain  is  severe,  we  ought  ni 
to  wait  for  a  spontaneous  bleeding,  but  apply  leech 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  tbe  pain.  Afte 
wards  foment  the  part  with  the  following  infusion:- 
Take  of  Elder  flowers,  one  handful, 
Of  the  Petab  of  red  roses,  six  drachms. 
Boiling  water,  two  quarts. 
Let  them  infuse  for  half  an  hour;  then  strain  offfl 
liquor,  and  add 

Of  Tincture  of  opium,  half  an  ounce. 
It   is  necessary,    in    this    complaint,    to  guar 
against  a  costive  habit,  which  may  be  effected  by  tb 
following  mild  aperient: — 

Take  of  Lenitive  electuary,  two  ounces. 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  three  drachms, 
Nitre,  purified,  two  drachms, 
Magnesia,  one  drachm  and  a  half, 
Oil  of  caraVay,  four  drops. 
Syrup  of  roses,  a  sufficient  quantity  t 
form  the  whole  into  an  electuary. 
Dose,  two  drachms  twice  a  day,  increasing  or  i- 
minishing  the  quantity,  according  as  it  may  operatt 
the  object  being  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  butnn 
to  purge  the  patient,  which  might  irritate  the  ptf* 
diseased,  and  aggravate  the  symptoms  as  much  M  > 
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costive  habit.     As  an  external  applicatioui  the  fol* 
lowing  ointment  will  afford  relief: — 

Take  of  Elder  flower  ointment,  one  ounce, 
of  White  cerate,  half  ian  ounce, 
of  Acetate  of  ceruse,  two  scruples. 
Opium  and  camphor,  of  each,  one  scruple. 

The  ceruse,  opium^  and  camphor,  must  be  rubbed 
down  with  olive  oil,  until  they  are  intimately 
blended  and  perfectly  smooth. 

To  prevent  a  return  of  the  piles,  the  part  should 
be  sponged  with  cold  water  night  and  morning.  The 
diet  should  be  of  the  lightest  kind,  and  in  moderate 
quantity.  If  this  complaint  be  neglected,  it  often 
becomes  habitual,  and  returns  periodically ;  the  in- 
testine becomes  weakened^  with  a  tendency  to  a 
prolapsus :  to  counteract  this  weakness,  the  following 
astringent  injection  affords  relief,  especially  if  there 
be  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus : 

Take ofGalls, reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  oneounce. 
Distilled  water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  them  together,  until  the  water  be  reduced  to  a 
pint.    Strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  three  grains  of 
opium,  in  fine  powder. 

639.  Palsy 

Is  the  loss  of  sensation  and  motion  in  some  part  of 
the  body.  It  may  be  general,  when  all  the  parts 
below  the  head  are  affected ;  or  partial,  when  it  is 
confined  to  one  half  of  the  body,  from  the  head  to 
the  feet,  or  to  the  lower  extremities,  or  to  a  single 
limb. 

When  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  convulsed  or 
distorted,  it  marks  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  be 
seated  in  the  brain:  when  the  attack  is  partial, 
the  cause  may  originate  in  the  spinal  marrow,  or 
the  nerves  branching  off  from  it ;  in  that  case,  the 
muscles  of  the  face  are  not  distiurbed.    It  arises 


■Sbrdbope. 

The  foodBhould  be  light  yet  nutritiouf 
kept  regular  either  by  injections  or  ni 
medicines ;  blisters  should  be  applied  ai 
peated,  or  the  parts  stimulated  by  must 
fine  powder,  mixed  with  water.  Any  t 
lating  application  mar  be  beneficial, 
be  rubbea  in  night  and  momiog.  This 
mixture,  or  the  following  draught,  mi 
internally : 

Take  of  Horse-radish,  in  thin  slices,  i 

Mustard  seed,  bruised,  three 

Valerian  root,  half  an  ounce. 

Rhubarb,  in  slices,  three  dra 

Beat  them  well  together  in  a  mortar,  thi 

into  a  close  vessel,  and  pour  upon  ther 

good  white  wine.     Shake  them  frequent 

a  few  days  strain  off  the  liquor.     Dose 

spoonsful  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Take  of  Camphor  mixture,  one  ounce 
Castor,  in  fine  powder. 
Volatile  salt  of  hartshorn,  oi 

scruple. 
Syrup  of  ginger,  one  drachm. 
Mix  them  together.     To  be  taken  everj 
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640.  Palpitation  of  the  Heart, 

Manifold  are  the  causes  of  this  disorders  they 
chiefly  arise  from  the  organization  of  the  heart  itself, 
or  the  vessels  proceeding  from  it,  taking  on  a  diseased 
action,  producing  an  enlaorgement  or  ossification^  &c. 
&c.  When  it  proceeds  from  these  changes,  it  is  by- 
no  means  proper  to  leave  the  mode  of  treatment  to 
the  domestic  practitioner. 

It  sometimes  arises  from  a  weakened  state  ^of  the 
stOBiach ;  indigestion  follows,  with  restlessness  and 
flatalency^  whatever  can  invigorate  and  restore  a 
proper  tone  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach  ought  to 
be  employed.  Firsts  by  taking  a  gentle  emetic, 
namely,  fifteen  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  which  may 
be  repeated  every  third  or  fourth  morning,  during 
fifteen  days.  On  the  intermediate  days,  the  follow- 
ing medicine  may  be  used: 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  pbwder,  two  ounces. 
Gentian  root, 

Orange-peel,  of  «adi,  six  drachms. 
Infuse  them  in  twenty  ounces  of  brandy,  in  a  mo- 
derate heat  for  six  days,  then  strain  off  the  liquor: 
Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce, 
Lime  water,  one  pint. 
Rub  them  together  in  a  mortar.    After  standing 
together  six  hours,  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to 
>t  two  ounces  of  the  above  tincture.    Dose,  two 
■ounces  three  times  a-day. 

Or,Takeof  Cascarillabark,  bruised,  half  an  ounce, 

Columba  root,  one  drachm, 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Let  them  stand  together  till  cold,  then  straip  off  the 
Itqaor,  and 
'  Add  of  Compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  drachms. 
Spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce. 
Syrup  of  orange-peel,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  together.    E^e,  the  same  as  the  former. 

Q 


98B  Jhwifj  JbBdjp<  Jbafc         [PMllE 

The  diet  ihould  consist  ef  ttumsl  food,  esqf  I 
digeitioiiy  and  taken  sparingly;  Timetables  andail 


liquor  shovld  be  avoided;  weak  bmidTand  van 
BMy  be  ased  as  a  coommo besctMC  Thehoinl 
AowM  be  kept  rmdar  and  the  net  wann.  E 
erciae  ea  horseback  in  the  open  air,  and  any  sih 
eseraie,  short  of  fitf]giie»  will  he  benefidaL  ^^ 
When  it  arises  freris  gout,  Toiatile  medioiil 
blisters,  the  foot  bath,  oreren  bleedins  oq|hli 
beenmloyedifthehahitbe  jgaethoric.  BafrsHk 
ever  this  happeu^  the  domestic  practitiflBBr  ^haii 
^ve  iqp  aU  uqiuisiihnitj!  to  the  ^ysirisa  Wfei 
It  proceeds  firoas  ncrvoos  or  hjrstoical  sloBtioa 
die  palpifarinn  will  cease  on  me  roosoval  ef  dis 


641.  Plemm^ 

Comes  on  with  a  shivering  and  sense  of  coldnes 
an  acute  pain  in  the  side  increased  by  inspiratioi 
soon  followed  by  difficult  respiration,  a  hot  skin, 
quick  strong  pulse,  thirst,  nausea,  a  dry  cougb,  an 
a  flushed  countenance.  The  pain,  which  is  seate 
in  the  membrane  lining  the  chest  (the  pleura)  b( 
comes  more  and  more  acute,  extending  round  th 
chest  towards  the  spine.  At  first,  the  cough  is  dr 
without  expectoration,  but,  in  the  progress  of  th 
disease  a  free  discharge  of  mucus  tinged  with  bloo 
comes  on,  which  is  deemed  a  favourable  sympton 
This  attack  is  at  all  times  alarming,  and  requires  th 
most  prompt  and  effective  remedies*  Till  profes 
sional  aid  can  be  obtained  the  following  means  ma; 
be  safely  used. 

Bleed  freely  from  the  arm,  taking  away  at  letf 
sixteen  ounces  firom  an  adult,  and  repeating  'th< 
operation  according  to  circumstances  twice,  thricei 
or  even  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  Whaterfl 
may  be  the  violence  of  the  fever,  a  large  bliiW 
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should  be  Applied  to  the  side  as  near  to  the  seat  of 
pain  as  possible.  When,  as  it  sometimes  happens, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  cannot  be  procured 
by  the  lancet,  twelve  leeches  should  be  applied  to 
the  side,  and  repeated.  Whether  it  be  from  the 
arm  or  by  local  means,  the  success  will  depend  on 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  being  taken  from  the 
patient  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.'  So  urgent 
are  the  symptoms  in  this  complaint,  that  the  bleed- 
ing bhould  be  repeated  till  the  pain  in  the  side  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  be  relieved. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  unload  the  bowels ;  and  for 
this  purpose  give  the  calomel  pills^  page  327>  im- 
mediately on  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

If  this  medicine  should  operate,  a  free  action  of 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  up  by  the  following  ape- 
rient mixture : 

Take  of  Tartarised  natron,  six  ^I'achms, 
Manna,  one  ounce. 
Dissolve  them  in  six  ounces  of  the  infusio^  of  senna. 
Dose,  three  large  spoonsful  occasionally. 

The  following  febrifuge  draught  should  be  given 
every  fourth  or  sixth  hour: 

Take  of  Purified  nitre,  ten  grains, 
Camphor  mixture, 

Distilled  water^  of  each,  six  drachms, 
Syrup  of  tolu,  one  drachm. 
Mix  them  together. 

To  promote  expectoration  this  emulsion  is  ge- 
nerally efficacious : 

Take  of  The  milk  of  almonds,  ten  ounces, 

Milk  of  gum  ammoniacum,  six  ounces, 
Oxymel  of  squills,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  together.    Dose,  four  large  spoonsful, 
three  times  a-day. 

The  diet  should  be  low,  such  as  gruel,  milk,  alone 
or  mixed  with  tea  or  coffee ;  rennet  whey,  pippin 
posset,  oc  tamarind  tea,  strictly  avoiding  animal  food 

Q  2 
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and  ■U.fernMnfeed  liquon.  Bat  J^tSdrfi  we  mn 
this  itage  <^  the  diseMe»  the  mediail  fnend  of  i 
ftmily  mil  be  in  attendanee. 

643.  PM^ifat  antf  TVMiv 

Ariie  iraoi  an  dbstnietieai  of  the  jporea  of  dieil 

{requenthr  occanoned  bjr  en  inapMiatioD  ofthel 

secreted  hy  the  sub-cotaneoos  glands.    Thq^j 

quendy  appear  on  the  face,  disfiguring  the  il 

A  strong  solution  of  soi^  in  rain  water,  shooU 

applied  to  the  part  with  a  coarse  napldB,  ir  vImi 

dan  be  dene,  with  a  moderatdhf  firm  free  bti 

night  and  morning.    Inst.ead  or  the  8oap»  tlui  • 

teigent  4otion  may  be  used,  after  the  same  nsn 

Take  of  Milk  of  almonds,  pr^ared  with  f 

water,  twelve  ounces. 

Water  of  pure  kali,  two  drachms, 

Camphorated  spirit,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them  together,  and  wash  the  parts  with  a  i 

sponge  made  wet  with  this  lotion,  jaight  and  menu 

643.  Qumsjf 

Is  the  common  inflammatory  sore  throat,  attem 
by  a  sense  of  heat  and  fulness  in  the  throat,  by 
ficult  deglutition,  generally  preceded  by  shiveri 
with  a  sense  of  coldness.  On  inspection,  the  t 
sils  appear  red  and  enlarged.  These  sympt 
continuing  to  increase,  the  patient  is  tlureiUe 
with  suffocation,  the  tonsils  suppurate,  when  I 
spontaneous  bursting  of  the  abscess,  Telief  instai 
foUows.  It  often  happens  that  the  abscess  does 
give  way  so  soon  as  expected,  when  the  pund 
of  a  lancet  puts  an  end  to  the  alarming  suffix 
of  the  patient.  In  some  cases  the  quantity  of  ms 
contained  in  the  tumour  i»  very  considerable,  i 
instances  have  occurred,  when,  from  the  b^ 
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bursting  of  the  tumour,  the  patient  being  in  a  hori- 
lontal  position^  suftbcation  has  followed  from  the 
matter  falling  into  the  lungs. 

To  guard  s^ainst  these  evils^  an  emetic  of  ipeca- 
cuanha should  be  administered,  and  a  blister  ap- 
plied to  the  neck.     As  soon  as  the  effect  of  the 
emetic  has  ceased,  and  the  stomach  will  receive  it, 
give  the  following  aperient  mixture : 
Take  of  Tartarised  kali,  three  drachms, 
Infusion  of  senna,  two  ounces, 
Tincture  of  senna,  two  drachms. 
MiK  them  together. 

If  blisters  are  objected  to>  a  piece  of  fine  flannel, 
DKHStened  with  the  compound  spirit  of  ammonia, 
may  be  placed  round  the  neck.    Gargles  are  to  be 
used  in  every  stage  of  this  disease;  at  first  they 
should  be  mildly  detergent,  as  the  following : 
Take  of  Barley  water,  six  ounces  and  a  half. 
Honey  of  roses,  one  ounce. 
Tincture  of  myrrh, 
Vinegar,  of  each,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them  together,  and  cleanse  the  mouth  and 
throat  with  some  of  the  gargle  firom  time  to  time. 

When  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  begins  to 
feubside,  a  sharper  gargle  becomes  necessary;  for 
this  purpose  the  following  is  recommended : 
Take  of  Infusion  of  red  roses,  seven  ounces, 
Honey  of  roses,  one  ounce. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  twenty  drops. 
Mix  them  together. 

Throughout  the  course  of  this  disease,  keep  the 
bowels  open  with  mild  purgatives  or  laxative  in- 
jections. When  the  swelling  of  the  tonsils  comes 
on  rapidly,  send  instantly  for  a  surgeon. 

644.  Ring  Worms 

First  appear  in  irregular  circular  lines  on  the  skin, 
i^reading  in  every  mrection,  destroying  the  skin 
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and  nmping  into  c^uih  other»  leaTing  A  bra&A 
scurf  without  any  appearance  of  inflammatioay  a 
cept  in  the' part  whicm  fotina  the  outline  or  circv 
ference  of  tne  imperfect  circles.  They  «re  gcnefiD 
removed  by  this  lotion ;'  #  * 

Take  orSulphat  of  sine,  one  scniple. 
White  ceruse,  two  drachms^ 
Rain  water,mffht  ounces- 
Mix  them  tocher,  ana  apply  the  lotion  witt 
soft  sponee,  night  and  mommg. 
Or,  Tmco  of  Muriate  of  merciury,  one  scmpli 

dissolve  it  in  an  ounce  of 
Rectified  spirit  of  wine»  Aensddc 
Milk  of  almonds>  six  ounces, 
Spirit  of  rosemary,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together,  and  apply  the  lotion  as  sbov 
directed. 

A  regular,  mild,  and  spare  diet,  gentle  pnrgi 
tives,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  short  of  fatigue,  aw 
carefully  abstaining   from   fermented  liquors,  wil 
contribute  very  much  to  the  removal  of  this  com 
plaint.     When  the  disease  is  obstinate,  the  warn 
bath  and  sudorifics  may  be  used  with  good  efecf 
The  following  sudorific  draught  is  to  be  preferred: 
Take  of  The  compound  powder  of  Ipecacuanha 
twelve  grains, 
Chalk  mixture,  one  ounce  and  a  half) 
Nitrous  spirit  of  sether,  twenty-five  drops 
Mix  tliem  together. 


645.  Rheumatism 

Is  an  acute  or  chronic  affection  of  the  muscles:  th« 
former  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  fever  and 
by  local  inflammation  in  the  part  afiected.  1^® 
chronic  has  been  considered  as  the  effect  of  the 
acute :  this  may  have  been  true  in  some  instances, 
but  in  general  they  ^e  unconnected.     The  acute 
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rheumatism  is  perpetually  moving  from  one  joint  to 
another,  it  occasions  great  pain  and  soreness,  is  at> 
tended  by  an  irregular  action  of  the  perspiratory 
fessels,  witl^'more  or  less  of  fever. 
'  Proper  means  should  be  used  to  lessen  the  force 
of  the  fever  and  local  inflammation  of  the  joints  by 
general  bleeding,  purgatives,  and  sudorifics.  After 
the  bleeding  and  a  free  discharge  from  the  bowels, 
the  sudorific  draught,  mentioned  page  330,  may  be 
given,  or  four  large  spoonsful  ofthe  following  mix- 
ture may  be  taken  every  fourth  hour : 

Take  of  Camphor  mixture,  made  with  vinegar,  an 
ounce  and  a  half. 
Distilled  water,  six  ounces. 
Compound  powder  of  contrayerva,  four 

scruples^ 
Nitre,  two  scruples. 
Syrup  of  orange-peel,  six  drachms. 
Mix  them  together. 

If  this  medicine  should  induce  perspiration,  the 
patient  should  keep  in  bed  and  drimc  freely  of  some 
warm  diluting  liquor,  as  tea,  barley  water,  &c. 

The  sudden  transition  of  this  disease  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another,  to  the  brain,  the  heart, 
or  stomach,  may  prove  fatal ;  therefore  it  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  domestic  practitioner ; 
but,  in  ixs  earliest  stage,  delivered  over  to  the  phy- 
sician, by  whose  skill  the  symptoms  may  be  rendered 
milder,  and  the  patient  conducted  with  safety  to  a 
state  of  convalescence. 

The  chronic  rheumatism  is  for  the  most  part  an 
affection  ofthe  muscles,  it  attacks  the  head  or  back, 
arms,  or  lower  extremities ;  is  extremely  painful,  but 
without  swelling  or  inflammation.  The  pain  of 
chronic  rheumatism  is  aggravated  by  the  warmth 
of  the  bed.  Persons,  who  are  exposed  to  sudden 
changes  of  the  atmosphere,  to  damp  lodgings,  and 
scanty  diet,  sutler  most  from  this  disease.     As  the 
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Balsam  of  Peru, 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  an  electuary*    Dosey 
two  drachms  twice  a  day,  with  half  a  pint  of  the 
decoction  of  saisapariUa. 

A  moderate  regimen  must  ha  observ^,  and  a 
damp  atmosphere  carefully  avoided ;  and  by  these 
means,  with  attention  to  the  ahove  directions,  relief 
may  be  procured :  the  hot  bath,  blisters,  and  emeticS) 
also  tend  to  remove  this  complaint. 

The  following  remedies  will  also  be  found  effi- 
cacious : 

Muttmre/br  Rheumatism. 

One  ounce  of  salad  mustard  must  be  simmered  in 
a  pint  of  sofl  water,  till  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  half 
a  pint;  strain  it  through  muslin,  and  add  a  pint  of 
milk,  fresh  from  the  cow.  Let  it  boil  only  two 
niinutes,  and  take  a  small  tea -cupful,  milkwann, 
night  and  morning. 
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Infusion  far  Rheumatism* 

One  ounce  of  gunx  -guaiacum  must  be  bruised 
and  put  into  a  pint  of  French  brandy,  in  which  it 
must  remain  for  at  least  thirty  hours.  When  the 
gum  is  dissolved,  shake  the  bottle,  and  pour  a  little 
of  this  infusion  into  rather  more  than  a  wine-glass- 
ful of  tepid  water ;  take  this  at  bed-time^  for  three 
nights. 

Powder  for  Rheumatism*, 

A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  half 
an  ounce  of  gum  guaiacum,  one  ounce  of  nitre,  one 
ounce  of  sulphur^  and  one  ounce  of  flour  of  mus- 
tard, ail  finely  pulverized,  and  well  mixed  together. 

One  tea-spoonful  to  be  taken  in  a  wine-glass  of 
cold  water  on  going  to  bed* 

Scaldsy  see  Bums. 

Sciaticay  see  Lumbago* 

Sore  T^oaty  see  Quinsy* 

546.  Scarlet  Fever. 

The  symptoms  which  mark  the  approach  of  this 
fever  are  lassitude,  nausea,  shiverings  with  a  sense 
of  coldness,  uneasiness  in  the  throat,  difBcult  de- 
glutition, and  on  inspection  the  tonsils  appear  to 
he  enlarged  and  inflamed,  symptoms  which  continue 
to  increase  till  there  is  a  general  redness  of  the  skin, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  intense  till  the  fourth 
day,  when,  in  mild  cases,  the  fever  subsides,  the  skin 
is  thrown  off  in  a  bran-like  scurf,  perspiration  follows, 
EUid  the  patient  becomes  convalescent.  When  the 
fever,  instead  of  being  inflammatory,  has  a  putrid 
tendency,  there  is  no*  disease-  to  which  humai\  na- 
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tare  is  liable,  more  formidable  in  the  rapidi^  of  il 
progressi  or  more  fatal  in  itt  termination. 

After  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  given  at  fk 
commencement  of  the  fever^the  fbUoiring  apefia 
powder  should  be  administered,  as  soon  as  il  ca 
beprocured: 

Take  of  Calomel,  uz  grains^ 

James's  pow&r^  duree  grains. 
Mix  them  tosether* 

The  boweu  must  be  kept  constantly  open  b 
some  mild  aperient. 

Saline  draughts,  with  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  sboidi 
be  taken  every  fourth  or  fifth  hour. 
^  A  gargle  of  cayenne  pepper,  as  here  directed 
should  be  used  ^  soon  a^  tne  tonsils  becone  in 
flamed: 

Take  three  moderate  sised  table-spoonsful  of  enr 
enne  pepper,  add  to  them  two  tea-spoonsful  of  nit 
Pour  upon  them  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Wha 
cold,  strain  off  the  liquor^  and  mix  it  with  half  i 
pint  oF  white  wine  vinegar. 

At  this  particular  stage  of  the  disease  the  cayenm 
pepper  gargle  should  be  used^  that  it  may  weaker 
the  action  excited  by  the  virus.  This  gargle  haJ 
been  considered  not  only  as  a  corrective  remedy 
but  also  as  a  preventive,  if  used  by  those  who  arc 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  this  horrible  malady; 
and  with  this  view,  a  tea-spoonful  should  be  fre- 
quently taken  into  the  mouth  ^d  applied  to  the 
rauces.  When  it  is  used  to  weaken  the  virulence 
of  the  attack^  small  quantities  should  be  suffered 
to  pass  into  the  stomach. 

At  a  more  advanced  period,  gargles  will  be  ne* 
cessary  to  soothe  and  allay  irritation,  such  as  those 
recommended  in  page  34-1. 

When  the  eruption  is  accompanied  with  an  in* 
tense  heat  of  the  skin,  relief  will  be  obtained  by 
sponging  the  surface  of  the  body,  from  time  to 
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time,  with  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  vrater,  espe* 
daily  the  head  and  throat ;  this  application  aJFords 
so  much  ease  and  comfort  to  the  patient,  that  he  is 
desirous  of  a  frequent  renewal  of  it.  The  tongue 
and  inside  of  the  lips  become  ulcerated,  and  de- 
prived of  the  mucous  secretion.  When  this  happens, 
the  following  linctus  should  be  taken  into  the  mouth 
and  moved  about  with  the  tongue : 

Take  of  Mucilage  of  quince  seed,  two  ounces, 
Borax,  in  fine  powder,  two  drachms. 
Honey  of  roses,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

The  diet  should  be  confined  to  gruel,  milk,  rennet 
whey,  tea,  coffee,  pippin  posset,  infusion  of  tama- 
rinds, or  weak  lemonade.  There  is  no  disease  in 
which  the  immediate  presence  of  the  physician  is 
more  requisite,  than  in  scarlet  fever. 

d4j7.  Spitting  of  Blood. 

^  This  hemorrhage,  when  it  comes  from  the  lungs, 
must  be  from  a  corroded  or  ruptured  blood  vessel, 
occasioned  by  a  strong  excitement  of  the  mind,  by 
violent  exercise,  or  sudden  exertion,  by  intempe- 
rance, by  a  suppression  ofsome  natural  and  periodical 
evacuation;  or  by  ulceration.  From  whichever  of 
these  causes  it  arises,  a  'rough  comes  on,  and  the 
blood  coughed  up,  being  mixed  with  mucus,  is 
frothy  and  of  a  florid  colour.  In  this  complaint; 
rest  and  silence  are  absolutely  necessary:  before 
the  istrength  of  the  patient  is  reduced,  bleeding 
from  the  arm  wiU  afford  temporary  relief,  so  will 
mild  aperients,  to  keep  the  bowels  regular.  The 
diet  should  consist  of  milk,  buttermilk,  rennet  whey, 
vegetables,  and  fruit,  calves*  feet  jelly,  with  milk, 
but  no  other  animal  food,  nor  any  kind  of  fermented 
liquor. 
The  turpentine  draught,  recommended  to  check 
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the  bleedfaiff  from  Ae  nam^  mii^  have  .the  Hme 
good.eftoi  m  this  case.    Or  teke  ot. 

The  infbHon  of  fex-fflav«t  four  ooncet,  and  two 
ounces  of  the  ■jnip  of  white  popgiei.  Bfiz  them 
together.    Doee,  one  spoonftd  crfi/ fifth  or  azdi 

hour.    *  • 

When  eccompanied  by^  fever,  er  an  increaicd 
action  of  the  pulse» 

Take  ofCarhonated  Ui,.  one  acmple, 
Lemon-juicey  half  an  oonce^ 
DiftiUed  water^  one  -ounce  and  a  half, 
Purifiedfnitrey  twelve  graina* 
SjTTup  of  white  poppies,  one  dradnn. 
Mix  them  together.    The  dimughfe  to  be  taken  ftnr 
times  a  day. 

For  a  common  beTerage,  take  candied  erihgo 
root,  two  ounces;  gum  arabic,  one  ounce;  hartt- 
horn  shaYinsSy  extract  of  liquorice,  of  each  ui 
drachins ;  biusam  of  tola,  half  ui  ounce.  Boil  these 
ingredients  in  lime  water^  and  barley  water,  of  each 
one  pint,  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain  off  the  liquor, 
and  add  two  ounces  of  syrup  of  balsam. 

6^.  Suppresfion  of' Urine.. 

This  complaint  is  induced  by  a  variety  of  canses: 
from  inflammation  of  the  iieck  of  the  bladder,  from 
an  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  from  gravel 
or  stone,  from  spasmodic  affections  of  the  urethra, 
and  from  a  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of , the 
bladder.  If  from  inflammation,  general  bleeding, 
opening  injections,  emetics,  warm  bath,  and  leeches, 
are  the  proper  remedies.  If  from  gravel  or  stone, 
the  bowels  should  be  relieved  by  some  mild  aperient; 
the  patient  should  keep  at  rest,  carefully  avoiding 
whatever  may  irritate  the  urinary  passages.  If  the 
pain  be  severe,  opiates  and  warm  bathing  should 
be  employed.     If  from  spasm,  bleeding,,  opiates,  and 
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the  warm  bath*  If  from  paralysis,  tincture  of  can- 
tharides  may  be  given  internally,  aad  the  abdomen 
being  denuded,  should  be  dashed  morning  and  even- 
ing with  cold  water,  and  a  catheter  used  to  draw  off 
the  urine.  When  the  symptoms  occasioned  by 
gravel  subside,  proper  remedies  may  be  employed 
to  correct  the  disposition  in  the  constitution  to  form 
it.  These  effects  from  the  above  causes  require 
the  attention  of  the  physician,  or  surgeon,  more 
especially  the  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland. 

649;  Strains 

May  be  relieved  and  cured  by  Miction  with  the 
hand,  night  and  morning,  with  or  without  the  fol* 
lowing  liniment : 

Take,  Soap  liniment. 

Camphor  liniment,  of  eaclv  two  ounces*^ 
Mix  them  together. 

650*  Tooth  AcL 

In  a  decayed  tqpth,  the  nerve,  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  becomes  painful  on  every  sudden  change 
of  temperatures  it  may  be  a  rheumatic  affection, 
or  sympathetic,  as  in  pregnancy.  •  If  the  ulceration 
be  early  noticed,  it  may  be  removed,  and  the.  tooth 
preserved  for  many  years ;  if  neglected,  the  ulcer 
rapidly  destroys  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  when  the 
only  remedy  is  extraction.  If  the  tooth  be  hollow, 
caustic  may  be  introduced  to  destroy  the  nerve: 
it  must  be  washed  out,  and  care  taken  not  to 
swallow  any  part  of  it.  Leeches  applied  to  the 
gum  afford  relief;  the  mouth  should  be  frequently 
washed  with  tepid  water,  and  all  stimulating  ap- 
plications avoided.     When  the  pain  is  violent,  the 


r  ^ 


Fainily  Receipt  Book. 


following  tincture,  poured  upon  lint,  and  j 
the  tooth,  geneialiy  aftbrda  relief; 
Take,  ^Ether, 

Tincture  of  opium,  of  each,  two  i 
Rectified  spirit  of  turpentine,  one 
Mix  them  together. 

S51.  l^lp^r. 

The  bite  of  the  viper,  or  rather  the  eft 
poison,  may  be  relieved  bv  salad  oil  nia< 
and  rubbed  into  the  part  injured.  If,  hi 
oil  can  be  procured,  the  swelling-  should 
considerable,  foment  the  limb  with  lime  i 
with  warm  milk  and  water,  and  cover  il 
bread  and  mill*  poultice,  v/itli  a  large  prop 
oil. 

The  following  is  the  negro  Css&r's  cuft 
bite  of  a  rattle  snake: 

Take  of  the  routs  of  plantain  or  horeh 
summer  time,  roots  and  branches  togethe 
ficient  quantity ;  bruise  them  in  a  mor 
squeeze  out  the  juice;  of  which  give,  as 
tiously  as  possible,  one  large  spoonful.  U 
tient  be  swelled,  it  must  instantly  be  pour 
the  throat.  If  the  patient  finds  no  relief, 
spoonful  must  be  given  at  the  expiration  of 

A  leaf  of  goo3  tobacco,  dipped  in  rum 
^plied  to  the  wound. 

652.  IFhittow 

Commences  with  inflammation  of  the  tendo 
fingers,  and  tendinous  sheaths,  through  wh 
pass  in  opening  and  shutting  the  hand.  I 
IS  confined  to  two  joints  of  the  fingers,  bu 
lected,  the  pain   and  swelling  extends  al 
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tendons  and  muscles,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  arm^ 
terminating  in  suppuration  or  gangrene.  When  a 
violent  pain  comes  on  in  the  fingers,  with  throbbing 
and  tension,  leeches  should  be  applied,  and  after- 
wards a  blister  round  the  part  inflamed.  If  seen  at 
a  later  stage,  the  only  chance  of  rescuing  the  patient 
from  a  train  of  painful  and  dangerous  symptoms,  is 
to  make  an  incision  through  the  tendinous  sheath 
down  to  the  bone,  from  one  end  of  the  finger  to  the 
other.  The  pain  occasioned  by  the  knite  is  mo- 
mentary, attended  with  no  risk,  and  followed  by 
complete  relief.  This  simple  operation  may  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  the  tendon,  ulceration  of  thebones^ 
suppuration,  or  gangrene.  The  symptomatic  fever 
should  be  counteracted  by  aperient  medicines^ 
opiates  combined  with  antimony,  or  ipecacuanha, 
and  by  a  vegetable  and  milk  diet. 

653.  fFounds 

May  be  inflicted  by  cutting,  serrated,  blunt,  or 
pointed  instruments.  If  by  the  former,  bring  the 
edges  of  the  wound  together,  apply  dry  lint,  and 
confine  it  on  the  part  with  adhesive  plaster,  it  will 
heal  by  the  first  intention.  If  from  a  serrated  in- 
strument, the  part  lacerated  will  require  a  bread 
and  milk  poultice  for  a  few  days,  until  the  edges  of 
the  wound  become  free  and  smooth ;  they  may  then 
be  brought  together^  and  treated  after  the  same 
manner  as  wounds  inflicted  by  a  cutting  instrument. 
Wounds  occasioned  by  blunt  or  pointed  weapons, 
vary  so  much,  from  the  violence  with  which  they 
are  inflicted,  and  are  more  or  less  alarming  when 
the  head  suffers,  that  no  general  rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  their  treatment.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind 
a  surgeon  should  be  consulted. 


US  Am%  JlM^i' JML        IPmiff^ 


HINTS 


MAKAGEMEMT  OF  GHILDBXN 
DURING  THB  FIRST  TSAR  AFTUt  THXXR  BIBTB» 


Immediately  on  the  birth  of.  the  child,  it  Aaiii 
be  receiTed  mto  soft  fine  flaimelt  wifficient  con- 
pletelyto  enTelop  or  wrap  round  thebody,  in  wludi« 
with  tne  moudi  and  nose  scarcely  exposed,  it  shonU 
repose  at  least  an  hour.  The  child  may  thai  be 
washed  with  iejjnd  water,  tenderly  aiid  cautioaiiyr 
yet  speedily  made  dry  with  soft  linen  cloth.  Aftff* 
wards  let  it  be  expeditiously  dressed,  and  pntimo 
a  warm  bed,  and  auring  the  first  week  or  rorta^ 
exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  cold  air ;  how  Imig 
this  caution  may  be  necessary  will  depend  on  the 
season  of  the  year,  or  the  temperature  of  the  atmo* 
sphere.  By  strictly  adhering  to  this  mode  of  ma- 
naging a  ne«v-born  infant,  it  will  not  sufier  from 
catarrh,  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  diarrhoea, 
sore  eyes,  or  stoppage  in  the  head. 

Children  are  frequently  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  nurse,  who,  from  her  experience,  is  supposed 
qualified  for  the  important  trust ;  but  it  often  happens, 
either  from  her  obstinacy  or  self-importance,  that 
the  most  judicious  plan  of  treatment  recommended 
by  the  attending  physician  is  defeated* 

At  this  period  the  mother  is  called  on,  by  religiotis 
and  moral  obligation,  as  well  as  by  the  ties  of  natural 
affection,  to  suckle  her  infant :  no  doubt  could  be 
entertained  of  her  immediate  assent  to  so  powerful 
an  impulse,  if  uninfluenced  by  her -friends  or  re- 
latives. It  cannot  be  denied,  that  she  may  be  dis- 
qualified for  the  office  by  various  maladies,  by  an 
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incipient  phthisis^  by  a  scorbutic  or  scrofulous  taint} 
by  hysterical  or  nervous  affections,  &c.  However, 
the  ntness  or  unfitness  of  the  mother  for  this  en- 
dearing office  should  be  determined  by  the  attending 
physician.  There  are  many  instances  recorded  of 
women  who  had  been  extremely  delicate  and  sickly 
previous  to  their  first  confinement,  becoming  after- 
wards healthy  and  robust.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  several  histories  of  other  women,  who  previously 
had  enjoyed  good  health,  su£Pering  from  counter- 
acting the  regular  process  of  nature.  The  ftow  of 
the  BQilk  being  checked,  undue  determinations  have 
tak^i  place  to  the  chest  or  head^  and  in  some  cases 
proved  fatal. 

In  the  bowels  of  children  at  the  time  of  their 
birth,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  what  is  called  the 
meconium.  For  whatever  purpose  it  was  intended 
before  the  birth  of  the  child,  it  would  become  in- 
lurious  were  it  afterwards  suffered  to  remain.  Nature 
Bavprovided  the  means  of  it&  removal,  by  giving  to 
the  aew  milk  an  aperient  quality.  Therefore  it  is 
advisable  to  wait,  even  to  the  third  day,  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  milk,  rather  than  attempt  to  remove 
the  meconium  by  castor  oil,  or  any  other  mild  ape- 
rient medicine.  The  coats  of  the  child's  stomach 
and  bowels  are  so  extremely  tender  and  irritable, 
that  the  mildest  purgative  will  give  pain,  and  dis- 
order the  health  of  the  infant.  By  waiting  for  the 
milk,  relief  is  obtained  by  the  means  nature  has 
provided,  without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

654.  Clothing. 

The  clothing  for  children  oaimot  be  too  simple  s 
it  should  be  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  being  easily 
and  quickly  changed,  free  from  all  bandages  or 
pins,  and  secured  only  by  tape.  Shoes  or  stockings 
may  he  dispensed  with,  until  the  child  begins  to  use 


Tbat  which  nature  b 
ibe  milk  of  its  parent,  which  aloae  n 
for  hs  support,  until  the  end  of  lite  fir 
At  this  period,  it  may  require  «  si 
light  animal  food,  of  which,  how  to  : 
Dutntious,  to  regulate  the  quantitj 
nister  it,  after  proper  intervals,  m 
the  experience  of  the  nuive.  Exp 
•up^^eded  bv  convenience ;  if  the 
nurse  attributes  it  to  a  want  of  fo> 
agencv  it  is  fed  almost  every  hour, 
day.  It  is  seldom  that  a  child  cries 
if  It  be  healthy  and  free  frraa  pain. 
state,  the  powers  of  the  digestive  oi 
weaker  than  at  a  more  advanced  pei 
therefore,  although  the  food  is  moi 
quires  an  interv^  of  some  hours  tt 
chyle;  if  this  process  be  interrupt 
feeding,  the  chyle  will  be  crude,  as 
out  aftbrding  due  nourishment  to  tl 
ness  in  children  arises  from  the  qua 
of  their  food,  unduly  administered. 
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in  large  towns,  may  be  attributed  to  the  poverty  of 
their  parents,  who  cannot  purchase  the  necessary 
food  or  clothing,  nor  find  leisure  to  attend  to  cleans 
liness,  air,  and  exercise,  so  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  well  being  of  their  offspring.  In  the  wealthy 
ranks  of  society  these  means  are  easily  obtained ; 
and  in  the  management  of  their  children,  we  have 
only  to  dread  the  abuse  of  these  advantages.  Happy 
would  it  be  both  for  rich  and  poor,  if  the  super- 
fluities of  the  one  could  be  transferred  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other. 

When  six  months  old,  a  child  may  be  fed  three 
times  a  day ;  there  is  no  period  of  life  which  can 
require  a  more  frequent  supply  of  food.  Nothing 
can  be  more  injurious  to  health  than -too  frequent 
or  irregular  meals.  Children,  if  left  to  themselves, 
soon  acquire  the  habit  of  passing  through  the  night 
without  being  fed.  The  good  effect  of  simple  food> 
and  stated  hours,  is  exemplified  in  our  public  schools, 
where  the  boys  enjoy  health  and  spirits.  During 
their  vacations,  when  they  indulge  in  a  variety  of 
food,  unrestricted  as  to  quantity  or  to  hours,  they 
soon  complain  of  lassitude,  or  sickness,  head  ach,  and 
fever. 

656.  /leaning 

Of  children  should  not  take  place  under  six  months, 
if  the  mjother  be  in  health,  nor  be  deferred  beyond 
nine  months.  It  cannot  be  too  frequently  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  the  parent,  that  the  future  health 
and  strength  of  her  child  depend  on  a  due  supply 
of  the  food  which  nature  has  provided.  Regarding 
her  own  health,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  im- 
proved— at  all  events,  it  is  incumbent  on  her  to 
make  the  experiment ;  if  her  strength  falls  off,  she 
may  at  any  time  retire  from  the  effort,  and  engage 
a  wet  nurse. 


of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables;  her  d] 
or  milk  and  water:  (a  moderate  q 
ceeding  a  pint  in  the  course  of  th 
brewed  ale,  mild  and  fresh,  may  I 
on  no  consideration  either  wine  or 
rituous  liquors.  These,  if  drank  bj 
prove  injurious  to  tlie  child. 

657.  Proper  Medicinet  _for  InJ 

Nature  h&s  not  only  provided  fi 
hut  Iftewise  given  to  them  a  conatil 
correcting  those  slight  deviations 
which  alone  they  are  liable  when  ] 
This  has  iuducea  many  to  assert  thi 
not  required  in  the  nursery:  perha 
might  be  correct,  if  children  were 
mam  in  a  state  of  nature:  the  fart 
moved  from  it,  the  evils  they  have 
bear  a  proportionate  increase.  Asm 
plaints  arise  from  a  want  of  attentii 
to  air,  and  exercise,  by  a  prompt  a 
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in  the  bowels,  diarrhcsa,  dentition,  chilblains,  rickets, 
worms,  scrofula,  catarrh,  cough,  measles,  &&. 

658.  Sore  Eyes 

Frequently  occur  on  the  second  or  third  day  after 
the  Dirth,  occasioned  by  too  early  an  exposure  of 
the  child  to  a  cold  atmosphere :  the  eyelids  swell, 
become  closed,  and  discharge  a  purulent  matter. 
it  may  be  relieved  by  fomenting  the  eyelids  with 
equal  parts  of  lime  water,  and  elder-flower  wat^r. 
Dip  some  fine  old  linen  cloth  into  this  mixture, 
moderately  warmed,  and  apply  it  to  the  eyelids. 
This  is  a  mild  astringent  application :  if  the  swell- 
ings should  not  be  reduced  by  it>  the  following, 
which  is  more  astringent,  will  probably  succeed: 

Take  of  White  vitriol,  two  grains. 
Rose  water,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

Should  it  be  necessary,  the   quantity  of  white 
vitriol  may  be  increased. 

659«  Sore  Ears. 

Excoriations  of  the  skin  frequently  happen  either 
behind  the  ears,  in  the  folds  of  the  skin,  on  the  neck, 
in  the  groins,  or  wherever  the  folds  of  the  skin  come 
in  contact.  Wash  the  skin  morning  and  evening  with 
cold  water,  make  it  perfectly  dry  with  a  fine  linen 
cloth,  then  shake  on  lightly  the  following  powder: 
Take,  White  ceruse,  one  part, 

Wheaten  starch,  in  flour,  three  parts. 
*Mix  them  together. 

Or,  Take  Goulard's  extract, 

French  brandy,  of  eAh,  one  drachm, 
Rose  water,  £»ur  ounces. 
Mix  them  together,  ati^  apply  it  with  soft  linen 
cloth  to  the  excoriations  of  the  skin. 


SSp  Fmmify  Recdpt  BooL         \Fmi 

Tbe  foUowing  Uniinent  may  be  relied  on: 
Take»  AcAate  of  lead^  one  scniple» 
Rose  water«  half  an  ounce. 
Melted  beef  marrow,  one  ounce. 
Rub  the  acetate  of  lead  in  the  rose  water, 
they  are  intimately  mixed,  then  melt  the  na 
over  a  gentle  heat,  afterwards  ppur  Uie  mfa 
upon  the  marrow  by  little  and  little,  tddng 
mt  eadi  addition  be  incorporated  with  themn 
so  as  to  form  an  uniform  mass.     This  .may  In 
plied  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil. 

660.  flbfv  He^ 


complaint  appears  first  on  the  fordiM 
large  white  spots  or  scabs,  which  if  nrrfiiitiMl, 
spread  over  the  whole  surfiu:e  of  thenead. 
sometimes  dry,  at  others  moist,  with  a  thin  wi 
discharge.  It  is  named  the  cnista  lactea,  or  i 
crust.  There  are  two  method9K)f  treating  it.  N 
encourage  the  discharge  by  applying  cabbage  le 
oil  cloth,  &c.  this  is  by  no  means  necessary,  it  n 
the  head  offensive,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ( 
disgusting.  It  is  much  better  to  cure  it  as  soc 
possible,  by  washing  the  scabs  night  and  moi 
with  equal  parts  of  brandy  and  water ;  then  la 
the  following  ointment : 

Take,  Olive  oil,  five  drachms,  ^ 

White  wax,  two  drachms, 
Calcined  zinc,  one  drachm* 
Melt  the  oil  and  wax  together,  then  add  the 
by  degrees,  and  keep  stirring  it  until  they  ari 
timately  mixed. 

661.  Scald  Head 

Is  totally  unlike  fee  preceding  disease :  browt 
loured  scabs  appear  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  w 
discharge  a  glutinous  matter,  and  unite  the  h 
so  as  to  prevent  their  being  separated  with  a  co 
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these  scabs  continue  to  spread  until  they  occupy 
the  -whole  of  the  scalp. 

Keep  the  hair  cut  as  close  as  possible,  wash  the 
head  with  a  strong  solution  of  soap  in  water,  night 
and  morning:  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  instead  of 
cutting  the  hair  with  scissars,  let  it  be  shaved  close 
once  a  day. 

■  Every  one  has  a  remedy  for  this  complaint :  per- 
haps the  following  ointment  will  be  found  one  of  the 
most  effective : 

Take^  Barbadoes  tar,  one  ounce. 

The  dust  of  the  lycoperdon,  or  puff  fungus, 
one  drachm.  " 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  rub  in  a  part  of  it  to 
the  roots  of  the  hair,  after  washing  the  head  with 
the  soap  and  water.  By  steadily  persevering  in 
these  means^  and  giving  an  occasional  purge,  the 
cure  will  soon  be  accomplished. 

662.  Sickness  and  P^'omiting. 

Soon  after  the  birth,  children  are  frequently  an- 
noyed by  these  symptoms :  they  are  occasioned  by 
the  indiscreet  conduct  of  the  nurses,  who  are  apt 
to  give  either  improper  food  or  medicine.  At  this 
early  period,  as  before  remarked,  the  stomach  is 
incapable  of  digesting  any  other  food  than  the  milk 
of  its  mother ;  consequently,  whatever  is  forced  into 
it,  remains  there  undigested,  untiU  by  a  convulsive 
effort,  it  is  thrown  off  by  vomiting.  So  long  as  it  re- 
mains in  the  stomach,  the  child  is  restless,  and  in 
other  respects  indisposed.  It  may  be  relieved  by  a 
tea-spoonful  of  castor  oil,  to  be  repeated,  until  one 
or  two  motions  are  occasioned.  - 

Children  who  are  dry  nursed  are  most  subject  to 
sickness  and  vomiting;  the  natural  remedy  is  the 
breast  of  a  healthy  woman.    Without  this  relief. 


quOT,  add  eight  drops  of  (mtimoniB 
two  tea>8pooasful  every  half  hour,  i 
vomitiog. 


66S.  The  Thnth, 

Or  sore  mouth,  is  a  complaint  very 
neglectedf  falai  to  children.  When 
on,  it  resembles  email  pieces  of  ci 
upon  the  tongue;  it  zradually  spre 
the  inside  of  the  moutti,  but  afterwa 
vances  to  the  throat,  stomach,  and  'b 
fore,  when  the  white  specks  appear, 
should  be  instantly  employed  to  rei 
to  suspend  their  progress.  If  the  c 
^ve  the  following  aperient : 

Take  of  Calcined  magnesia,  two  si 

Common  mint  water,  two 

Mix  diem  together.     The  dose,  a  d 

every  half  hour :  until  it  operates ;  a 

Take  of  Manna,  one  ounce, 
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der.  Of  this  put  a  small  quantity  into  the  child's 
mouth,  which  will  be  distributed  to  every  part  by 
the  motion  of  its  tongue.  Repeat  this  application 
three  or  four  times  a  day :  if  used  early,  it  will  keep 
the  mouth  free  from  white  specks^  and  remove  the 
complaint  in  a  few  days. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  neglected,  and 
suffered  to  extend  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  gentle 
emetics  ought  to  be  employed^  such  as  the  following 
antfmoRial  emetic : 

Tetke  of  Antimonial  wine^  forty  drops, 
Mint  water,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together.     Dose,  a  dessert-spoonful  every 
half  hour,  until  it  excites  vomiting. 

This  disease  rarely  occurs  in  children,  who  take 
no  other  food  but  the  milk  of  the  mother,  or  foster 
parent.  It  is  so  far  contagious,  that  if  a  healthy 
child  be  put  to  the  breast  of  a  woman,  who  is  suck- 
ling another  child,  having  the  thrush,  it  will  con- 
tract this  complaint. 

6M.  •   Red  Gum 

Requires  no  farther  attention  than  keeping  the 
i>owels  gently  open,  and  avoiding  an  exposure  to 
cold  air.  It  is  symptomatic  of  healthy  action,  and 
ought  not  to  be  checked. 

665.  Infantile  Jaundice, 

The  skin  of  new-bom  infants  is  sometimes  tinged 
with  bile,  and  gives  the  appearance  of  jaundice ;  by 
some  it  has  been  named  the  yellow  gum.  It  seems 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  sudden  change  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  immediately  on  the  birth,  by 
which-  an  Jn^ireased  flow  of  blood  is  conveyed  to 
the  liver,  and  consequently  an  increased  secretion 


r 


May  happen  with  or  without  diarrhoea 

produced  by  improper  food,  or  expc 

air.     The  symptoms  are   frequent  fit 

drawing  up  the  knees  towards  the  b 

are  hard  and  tense  to  the  touch,  acconi 

with  an  obstinate  costiveness,  or  thin 

frequent  evacuations)  slimy,  sour,  an 

colour.    This  complaint  is  oftentitnei 

the  following  powders : 

Take,  Turkey  rhubarb,  in  very  fine 

Calcined  magnesia,  of  each,  t 

Compound  powder  of  ipeca 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  divide  1 
dosen :  one  to  be  given  night  and  i 
child  under  three  months ;  above  that 
should  be  increased. 

The  heal  til  and  diet  of  tlie  mother,  or 
be  strictly  attended  to.  In  some  cas 
extremely  acute,  and  the  agony  of  the  I 
by  its  cries.     Whenever  tms  happens. 
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second  months  two  tea-spoonsful  every  fourth  hour. 
The  phial  should  be  shaken  before  the  medicine  is 
poured  out. 

When  the  disease  proves  obstinate,  it  ,may  be 
necessary  to  give  the  K)llowing  antimonial  emetic : 
Take  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar^  dissolve  it  in 
two  ounces  of  water,  and  give  one  drachm  every 
half  hour,  until  it  excites  vomiting.  If  three  or 
four  months  old^  the  dose  may  be  increased  to 
three  drachms. 

In  diarrhcea,  the  child  suffers  from  the  excoria- 
tions, occasioned  by  the  frequency  of  its  motions^ 
which  cause  inflammation  of  the  skin.     This  may 
be  relieved  by  the  following  application : 
Take,  Goulard^s  extract, 

French  brandy,  of  each,  thirty  drops. 
Distilled  water,  four  ounces. 
Mix  them  together,  and  apply  the  lotion  moderately 
warm ;  the  part  being  first  washed  and  made  per- 
fectly dry. 

A  great  variety  of  cordials^  spices,  and  opiates, 
have  been  recommended^  and  frequently  used  to 
relieve  the  pain  and  expel  the  wind.  They  may 
sometimes  answer  the  purpose,  especially  in  sudden 
fits  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  from  cold  or  any  other 
accidental  cause.  At  all  times,  they  should  be 
sufficiently  dilated  with  water,  cautiously  given, 
and  seldom  repeated.  When  the  effects  of  these 
medicines  go  off,  the  pain  returns ;  therefore  it  is 
not  a  desirable  mode  of  obtaining  relief.  Of  the 
cordials,  Geneva,  mixed  with  water,  is  the  least  ob- 
jectionable ;  being  impregnated  with  the  essential 
oil  of  juniper  berries,  it  is  an  excellent  and  safe 
carBiinative.  However,  these  warm  medicines  are 
bj-no  means  to  be  relied  on  for  the  removal  of  the 
cause  of  this  malady,  their  effect  being  merely 
tetanporary :  such  are  Godfrey's  cordial,  and  other 
nostrums,  being  compounds^  of  opium>  spices,  and 
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pain  ol  tbe  loiant,  raauces  sleep,  ai 
nurse  to  )ier  repose.  Children  und 
ment  become  languid,  pallid,  incapabl 
and  at  length  rickety.  Opiuni  alone 
with  caimiaatives,  is  not  to  be  dispens 
certain  circumstances;  it  should  be  , 
and  repeated  doses,  rather  than  in  1 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular  b; 
medicines  during  its  use. 

The   following  anodyne  mixture  ' 
relieve  the  griping  pains  of  diarrhcea : 
Take,  Prepared  chalk. 

Gum  arabic,  of  each,  one  dn 
Syrup  of  white  poppies,  thre 
Geneva,  two  drachms, 
Water,  four  ounces. 
Mix  them  together.    Dose,  a  dessert- 
each  motion. 

In  bowel  complaints,  chalk  haa  bee 
as  too  powerful  an  astringent  in  ched 
suddenly :  this  may  be  obviated  by  ; 
after  each  motion.     When  the  bowl 
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Take^    Ipecacuanha,    in    coarse    powder,    two 
drachms, 
Boiling  water,  four  ounces. 
When  cold,  strain  off  the  liquor  through  a  fine 
piece  of  linen  cloth ;  then  add  to  three  ounces  of  this 
liquor. 

Of  Geneva,  three  drachms, 

Sjrrup  of  white  poppies,  two  drachms. 
Dose,  a  dessert-spoonful  every  fourth  hour. 

When  this  state  of  the  bowels  is  followed  by  con- 
vulsions, the  lower  extremities,  or  the  whole  body, 
should  be  immersed  in  a  warm  bath  ^  during  the 
preparation  of  a  bath,  flannel  dipped  in  warm  water 
and  rung  dry,  may  be  applied  to  the  extremities. 
Leeches  and  blisters,  under  skilful  directions,  will 
9ubdu&  the  violence  of  the  symptoms. 

Canvtdinona  are  generally  symptomatic,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  in  children  occasioned  by  the  growth 
of  the  teeth :  therefore^  the  gums  should  be  carefully 
examined,  to  ascertain  whether  they  arise  from  this 
causey  if  so,  the  lancet  should  be  immediately  and 
freely  used,  to  divide  the  gum  down  to  the  teeth. 
This  operation  is  not  painful,  nor  in  the  least  degree 
hazardous,  therefore  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

667*  *  Dentition. 

There  is  no  period  in  infancy  that  requires  more 
skill  and  attention,  than  that  which  passes  from  the 
first  movement  of  the  teeth  in  their  sockets,  to  their 
subsequent  advance  through  the  gums.  At  the  birth 
of  the  child,  the  teeth  are  lodged  within  the  jaw- 
bones, and  enveloped  by  a  membrane  or  bag,  which 
is  distended,  as  the  teeth  enlarge  and  press  forward, 
frequently  attended  with  pain,  fever,  diarrhoea,  and 
convulsions.  These  symptoms  first  appear  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  month,  when  the  child  is  said 


imtaDie.  w  nen  tne  cluid  preserves 
cheerfulness,  and  is  free  ft'om  fei 
can  be  required,  except  what  may 
obviate  costiveness.  This  should 
tended  to,  as  nothing  tends  moi 
relieve  or  prevent  the  symptoms  o 
a  free  discharge  from  the  bowels. 

An  increased  secretion  of  sttlivi 
advance  of  the  teeth,  followed,  in 
by  diarrhoea,  fever,  thirst,  and  c( 
use  of  the  gum  lancet  should  xn 
whenever  the  symptoms  are  urgei 
frequently  object  to  this  mode  of  i 
it  to  be  a  painful  operation :  aa  a  p 
trary,  children  that  have  once  bei 
will  eagerly  press  their  gums  upoi 
the  tooth  should  not  appear  attei 
the  lancet,  the  incision  may  be  fret 

^e  symptoms  may  be  relieved 
enctic: 

Take  of  tartar  emetic,  one  graiii 
Dissolve  it  in  two  ounces  of  dutillt 

twn  t<ii..Bnnnn«fiil  ouopv  half  kn..» 
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in  common  mint  water,  or  senna  tea,  or  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Take  of  Senna  leaves,  one  drachm, 

The  yellow  rind  of  the  lemon^  eight 
grams. 
Boil  them  in  two  ounces  of  water,  strain  off  the 
liquor  when  cold,  and  give  a  dessert-spoonful  as  a 
dose  for  children  three  or  four  months  old :  or 
Take  Manna  and  ireshdrawnoil  of  sweet  almonds^ 
of  each,  one  ounce, 
Syrup  of  roses,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together.    Dose,  a  dessert-spoonful. 

668.  The  Croup 

At  its  commencemept  has  the  appearance  of  common 
catarrh,  but  speedily  assumes  its  peculiar  character, 
which  is  marked  by  hoarseness,  with  a  shrillness  and 
ringing  sound  in  couching  and  breathing ;  so  shrill 
is  uie  noise  made  by  Uie  child,  that  it  resembles  the 
sound  pf  air  forced  through  a  tube  of  brass.  This 
inflammation,  seated  in  the  membrane  which  lines 
the  windpipe,  is  attended  with  stricture,  difficult 
respiration,  cough,  quick  pulse,  heat,  and  a  flushed 
countenance. 

This  disease  comes  on  suddenly,  and  is  extremely 
rapid  in  its  progress ;  therefore,  vigorous  measures 
must  be  instantly  adopted.  Bleed  freely,  after- 
wards give  an  emetic,  then  apply  a  blister  across 
the  throat,  and  keep  the  bowels  open  with  lax- 
ative injections.  If  these  means  are  neglected,  an 
exudation  of  lymph  takes  place,  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  membrane  lining  the  windpipe,  which, 
as  it  cannot  be  removed,  proves  fatal  to  the  patient. 
This  disease  was  little  known  fifty  years  ago,  when 
it  was  thought  peculiar  to  young  children.  The 
name  is  now  more  generally  applied  to  violent  in* 


>  mC  Ae   throat,    wheth^ 


ft    Aie  fc  Ar  mhI  nrt  infcc»a  br  imnroper  t 

'  ndthr,  pas'  figmwcr,  cbo^  and  difficult 
Mindan.  The  baas  flf  dw  kgs  and  amis 
ibdc  triiam.  aad  bccane  »<■«  or  less  craol 
ik*  1m«m  of  the  head  do  bm  tnite,  and  the  » 
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chU.  ^  exocM  n  the  ofKn  wr.  by  cold  buli 
fay  fttflii  mf  ihr  liwbi  iu?ht  aod  nMraiog,  aw 
»  Eght —Iritwua  diet.     Before  tli«  use  of  tbe  b 


Tile  of  Rhub.irfa.  in  Dec  p-iwder,  six  <Tams> 
Calcined  m^nesia,  three  grains. 
Common  mint  water,  six  £«cfamg. 
Mix  tbem  together. 

During  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,-eitfaer  Perm 
bark  or  steel  maj  be  employed  to  strengthen 
child :  £ucb  as 

The  precipitate  of  the  ralphat  oftroo,  three  gni 
Syrup  of  cinnamon,  a  tea-spoonful. 
When  mixed,  to  be  taken  three  time*  a  day. 
Take  of  The  resraous  extract  of  barl^  one  dnci 
The  syrup  of  cinnanran,  seren  dracbo 
Mix  them  togetha.     Thedosejatea-flpoonfiiltb 
times  a  day. 

670.  ScTofala, 

Although  it  has  been  considered  as  an  beredit 
disease,  may  be  induced  in  a  child,  whoae  psre 
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have  no  such  taint,  by  a  neglect  of  proper  food,  air, 
and  exercise.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  taint  does 
exist  in  the  parent,  the  offspring  may  pass  through 
life  with  the  enjoyment  of  tolerable  health,  by  a 
strict  attention  to  thoie  means  which  are  known 
to  invigorate  the  body.  Of  preventives,  there  are 
none  so  efficacious  as  sea  air,  sea  bathing,  and  the 
internal  use  of  the  sea  water^  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  act  on  the  bowels,  and  the  local  application 
of  it  to  the  glands  which  are  enlarged.  Indeed, 
the  children  of  diseased  parents  should  reside  on 
the  coast,  in  order  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  these 
advantages.  Friction  should  be  applied  generally 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  with  the  hand  covered 
with  a  flannel  glove,  night  and  morning.  Food  of 
easy  digestion  is  to  be  preferred,  such  as  shell- 
fish, game,  poultry,  beef  or  mutton.  Bark  and 
steel,  as  medicines,  may  be  occasionally  admi- 
nistered with  good  effect.  This  disease,  which  bids 
defiance  to  the  regular  physician,  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  placed  on  the  list  of  casualties,  or  sudden 
seizures. 

671.  fVorms, 

There  are  three  species  of- worms  which  infest 
the  intestines,  namely,  the  flat  worm,  or  taenia ;  the 
long  round  worm,  or  lumbrici ;  the  short  round  worm, 
or  ascarides.  The  taenia  is  of  rare  occurrence  when 
compaied  with  the  lumbrici  or  ascarides,  but  more 
difficult  to  remove.  Full  doses  of  sulphat  of  iron, 
with  occasional  active  doses  of  calomel,  force  them 
to  retire.  The  lumbrici  are  destroyed  by  repeated 
doses  of  calomel  and  scammony.  The  ascarides, 
being  found  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  intestines, 
are  easily  removed  by  injections  of  lime  water,  or 
a  solution  of  aloes.  Worms  occasion  a  great  va- 
riety of  symptoms ;  and  as  they  frequently  are  dis- 
charged during  fever,  they  have  been  considered 
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Appear  on  the  fingers,  toes,  and  he< 
mencement  of  winter.  They  are 
immediately  under  the  skin,  at  first 
lour,  gradually  changing  to  a  pur] 
violentiy,  and  if  neglected  they  bei 
painful  and  ulcerate.  They  may  t 
cured  by  keeping  the  puts  warm  a 
ulceration  has  commenced,  the  pa 
confined  to  his  bed,  where  rest 
degree  of  heat  will  effect  a  speed] 
ulcers.  There  are  applications,  il 
that  will  disperse  the  swellings : 

Take  of  Camphor,  two  drachms,  < 
Rectifiedspiritofturpenti 
Then  add  Tincture  of  canthandes. 
To  be  applied  night  and  morning. 

Take  Compound  camphor  lininaei 
Rectified  spirit  of  turpentin 
parts. 
Mix  them  together.    To  be  applied 
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673.  Hooping  Cough. 

This  is  a  violent  convulsive  cough,  attended  at 
its  commencement  with  slight  febrile  symptoms. 
Its  shortest  duration  is  three  weeks ;  during  which 
time  the  Sjonptoms  may  be  rendered  milder,  or  much 
aggravated  by  the  mode  of  treatment. 

The  patient,  during  the  first  three  or  four  weeks 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  should  be 
kept  in  an  uniform  degree  of  temperature,  never 
below  64  degrees  of  Fdirenheit's  scale.  The  diet 
should  consist  of  milk  and  vegetables.  A  gentle 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  or  some  preparation  of  an- 
timony, should  be  given  every  second  or  third 
mornings  to  clear  the  throat  and  stomach  from  the 
mucus,  which  in  this  cough  is  copiously  secreted. 
By  these  means  the  violence  of  the  disease  will  be 
subdued  in  a  few  weeka ;  whereas,  by  an  exposure 
to  cold  air,  and  neglecting  the  means  above  recom- 
mended, all  the  symptoms  may  be  aggravated,  and 
may  be  continued  for  six  months. 

Change  of  air  in  the  summer  months,  but  not  in 
the  winter,  may  relieve  the  cough,  and  support  the 
health  and  spirits  of  the  patient.  By  strictly  avoid- 
ing whatever  may  have  a  tendency  to  irritate  the 
throat,  or  excite  an  increased  action  of  the  heart,* 
the  symptoms  will  be  rendered  mild,  and  the  cure 
speedily  effected.  ^ 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  irf 
tfiis,  as  well  as  every  other  aisorder,  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  regularly  open  by  mild  aperient 
medicines. 


1 
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B74.     ^  y«w    ConcMi^   Jiuki  for   the  flej 
I'ertom  apparealli/  drowtied.        ' 

The  body,  on  being  taken  out,  of  the  watei 
be  conveyed  to  the  nearest  house,  in  the 
mimntr  ]>o»»iblf ;  the  wet  clothes  muBt  be  n 
and  the  body  well  dried  with  a  towel ;  it  mi 
he  placed  on  a  mattress,  laid  on  a  table  o 
height  and  length.  Care  must  always  h 
to  lay  the  head  considerably  higher  than 
tremities,  and  to  place  the  body  on  the  rif 
The  lunfTS  should  be  inflated  with  a  pair  of 
not  forcibly,  but  gradually,  so  as  to  imii 
action  of  respiration. 

Do  not  place  the  body  in  a  high  degree 
(below  98  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  is 
temperature) ;  clear  the  apartmeut  of  al 
numerary  persona,  and  let  the  windows  a 
be  open,  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

Apply  fiiction,  after  (he  lungs  have  been  e. 
with  the  hand  only,  or  with  a  little  oil  on  thi 

No  injections  are  necessary,  nor  emeticG 
in  particular  cases:  bleeding  is  also  a  dou 
medy:  electricity,  in  judicious  hands,  ma 
highly  beneficial. 

■Let  no  rolling  of  the  body  be  used  wit 
of  emptying  it  of  water;  there  is  no  water 
or  scarcely  any.  The  heart  being  overloa 
blood,  may  be  burst  by  this  injudicious  pro 
and  more  mischief  has  been  done  by  tosi 
rolling  the  body,  than  by  any  other  e 
treatment.  Hot  water,  in  bottles,  may  be 
to  the  feet  and  ankles,  as  soon  as  respirat 
inences:  when  the  blood  begins  to  circulj 
may  be  gradually  increased,  and  the  patient 
la  a  warm  bed,  where  he  must  be  carefully 
till  the  action  of  the  heart  be  completely  re 
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Let  long  and  diligent  application  be  made  of  the 
means  recommended.  Do  not  yield  the  case  up  at 
irretrievably  lost^  till  after  four  or  five  hours'  trial  of 
the  above  means. 


675.    Hints  for  Guarding  against  Accidents  from 

Fire. 

The  frequent  accidents  from  fire,  to  which  females 
are  too  often  liable  from  the  materials  of  their  cloth- 
ing, should  be  guarded  against,  by  preparing  the 
inexperienced  to  act  with  coolness,  in  cases  of  alarm, 
and  to  seek  and  avail  themselves  of  the  following 
means  of  subduing  the  progress  of  the  fiames : 

They  should  first  throw  themselves  at  full  length 
on  the  ground  and  roll  there,  unless  there  is  a  loose 
carpet  in  the  room ;  for,  as  flame  ascends,  a  hori- 
zontal position  will  retard  its  progress.  If  there  be 
a  loose  carpet,  a  hearth  rug,  or  a  woollen  table-cloth 
in  the  room,  the  sufferer  should  roll  herself  in  it, 
(leaving  the  head  uncovered,)  for  either  of  these, 
by  excluding  the  air,  would  act  as  an  extinguisher 
to  the  flame. 

In  every  family,  there  should  be  a  cloak  of  woollen 
cloth,  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and  denominated 
the  extinguisher,  that  it  may  be  readily  found  when 
required. 


676.     Cautions  against  the  Neglect  of  wet  Feet. 

Pleurisy,  and  many  other  inflammatory  affections, 
may  be  induced  by  keeping  on  wet  boots  and  shoes, 
after  an  exposure  to  rain  or  snow.  There  are  few 
constitutions,  however  robust,  that  may  not  suffer 
from  the  chill  occasioned  by  evaporation. 
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The  best  method  for  guarding  agains 
will  be  to  put  OQ  dry  booU  or  shoes,  in 
on  returtiiDg  from  a  wet  walk  j  and  shou] 
cumsiance  delay  this  necessary  caution, 
adrisable  lo  ta£e  a  little  hot  water,  or 
counteract  the  chill  that  may  have  bei 
but  nothing  can  be  more  mistaken  than  t 
m  application  of  spirit*  ;  for  the  more  vc 
'  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  degree  of 
occasion. 


677-  Caittions  in  vUiting  aick  Itoonu. 

Do  not  Tenture  into  a  sick  room  if  yt 
viol«)t  perBpiration ;  for  the  moment  yoi 
comes  cold,  it  is  in  a  state  likely  to  ab: 
fection.  nor  visit  a  sick  person,  (if  the  cc 
of  a  contagious  iiaiure).  with  an  emp 
nor  swallon-  your  saUva.  in  attending  a  i 
place  yourself  where  the  air  passes  from 
window,  to  the  bed  of  the  invalid,  not  h 
invalid  and  the  fire,  as  the  heat  of  the  fii 
the  infectious  vapour  in  that  directioi 
would  run  much  danger  from  breathing 

678.  Si/ncope,  or  Fainting. 

When  fainting  comes  on  from  loss  o 
anition,  or  sudden  emotions  of  the  mind, 
should  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  positic 
head  gently  raised.  Volatile  salts  shouli 
to  the  noseband  when  the  patient  is  ^ui 
covered,  a  few  spoonsful  of  warm  cordi 
should  be  administered. 
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Every  domestic  practitioner  should  have  it  in  his 
power  to  prepare  medicines  which  are  simple,  safe, 
and  efficacious ;  such  as 

679-  Alum  Whey, 

Take  of  Alum,  two  drachms, 
Cow's  milk^  one  pint. 
Boil  them  together,  until  the  curd  be  formed ;  then 
strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  spirit  of  nutmeg,  two 
ounces ;  syrup  of  cloves,  one  ounce. 

It  is  employed  with  advantage  in  diabetes,  in 
uterine  and  other  fluxes. 

680.  Barley  Water. 

Take  pearl  barley,  two  ounces ;  wash  it,  till  it  be 
freed  from  dust,  in  cold  water :  afterwards  boil  it 
in  a  quart  of  water  for  a  few  minutes,  strain  off  the 
liquor,  and  throw  it  away.  Then  boil  it  in  four 
pints  and  a  half  of  water,  until  it  be  reduced  one 
half. 

681.  Laxative  Whey. 

Take  of  Tlie  dried  buds  of  the  damask  rose,  one 
ounce. 
Rennet  whey,  one  quart. 
Let  them  stand  together  twelve  hours,  then  strain 
off  the  liquor,  and  add  of  crystals  of  tartar,  and 
white  sugar,  a  suitable  proportion,  to  render  it  more 
active,  and  at  the  same  time  more  palatable. 

682.  White  Wine  Whey 

May  be  instantly  made,  by  mixing  two  ounces  of 
cow's  milk  with  one  ounce  of  white  wine,  and 
pouring  upon  it  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  when 
the  curd  will  float  on  the  surface.  The  milk  and 
wine. must  not  be  stirred  nor  shaken  together. 


683.  3/i/A  of  Atmonda. 

Take  of  Sweet  almonds,  blanched,  ooeo 

a  ha!f. 

Double  refined  sugar,  half  an  0< 

Distilled  water,  two  pintt. 

Beat  the  sugar  and  almonds  together  in 

until  the^  form  a  paste,  then  gradually 


6&4-.  Pippin  pMset. 

Take  two  large  apples,  cut  into  thin  slit 
upon  tUera  one  pint  of  boiling  water.  I 
•land  togctlier  six  hours,  then  sweeten  n 
sugar,  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  the  patiei 

685.  Simple  naline  Draught. 

Take  of  Lemon-juice,  half  an  ounce. 
Distilled  water,  one  ounce. 
Sugar,  half  a  drachm. 
Carbonated  kali,  one  scruple. 
To  be  taken  during  the  state  of  effervesce 

686-  Milk  of  Ainmonlacum. 

Take  of  Gum  ammontacum,  two  drachn 
Distilled  water,  eight  ounces. 
Bub  them  together  in  a  mortar  until  th 
dissolved,  then  strain  it. 

687.  Chalk  Mixture. 

Take  of  Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce. 

Double  refined  sugar,  six  drocl 
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Gum  arabic,  in  powder,  one  ounce, 
Water,  two  pints. 
Mix  them  together. 

688.  Camphor  Mixture, 

Take  of  Camphor,  one  drachm. 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  a  few  drops. 
Rub  them  together.     Add  half  an  ounce  of  aouble 
refined  sugar,  and  one  pint  of  boiling  distilled,  or 
rain  water.     When  cold,  strain  off  the  liquor. 

689.  Lime  fP"ater. 

Take  of  Quick  lime,  eight  ounces. 

Distilled  water,  twelve  pintjs. 
Suffer  them  to  stand  together  one  hour,  then  decant 
the  liquor. 

690.  Infusion  of  Senna. 

Take  of  Senna  leaves,  one  ounce  and  a  half, 
Ginger,  in  powder,  one  drachm. 
Boiling  distilled  water,  one  pint. 

Macerate  for  an  hour ;  when  cold,  strain  off  the 

liquor. 

691.  Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian. 

Take  of  Gentian  root,  sliced,  one  drachm. 

The  outer  rind  of  a  Seville  orange,  one 

drachm  and  a  half. 
Outer  rind  of  fresh  lemon-peel,  half  an 
ounce, 
-   Boiling  water,  twelve  ounces. 
Mix  them  together^  and  macerate  for  an  hour ;  then 
strain  off  the  liquor. 
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.  69^i.  fiose  Gargle. 

Take  of  Ked  rose  buds,  dried,  half  an  t 

Doiling  water,  two  pints, 

Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  three  dri 

Mix  them  together,  macerate  for  half  an 

draw  oft' the  liquor;  to  which  may  be  adi 

of  roses,  one  ounce, 

693.  Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  Borax,  in  powder,  two  drackir 
Rose  water,  six  ounces. 
Honey  of  roses,  one  ounce- 
Mix  them  together.     To  be  used  in  the  I 

r>94.  Muik  Julep. 

Take  of  Musk,  one  scruple. 

Double  refined  sugar,  half  an 
Rub  them  well  together,  then  add  rose 
ounces;  compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  a 
and  a  halti 

695.  Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  Barley  water,  seven  ounces. 
Honey  of  roses,  six  drachma, 
Vinegar,  half  an  ounce. 
Tincture  of  myrrh,  two  dracb 
Mix  them  together. 

696.  Minderertu's  Spirit,  now  the  fVatei 

Ammonia, 

Take  of  Prepared  ammonia,  two  ounc 

Distilled  vinegar,  four  pinta, 

as  wilt  perfectly  saturate  U: 
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697.  Compound  Water  of  acetated  Litharge. 

Take  of  Acetated  litharge   (Goulard's   extract) 
two  drachms,  by  weight, 
Distilled  water^  two  pints. 
Proof  spirit,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them  together. 

698.  Alum  Cataplasm. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  white  of  eggs :  agitate 
it  with  a  large  lump  of  alum,  till  it  be  coagulated. 

699.  Cataplasm  for  Sciatica. 

Take  of  Mustard,  in  fine  powder,  half  a  pound, 
White  pepper  and  ginger,  in  fine  powder, 

of  each,  one  drachm. 
Simple  oxymel, 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  cataplasm. 

700.  Squill  Miofture. 

Take  of  The  milk  of  ammoniacum,  four  ounces, 
Syrup  of  squills,  three  ounces. 
Mix   them  together.     Dose,   two  large  spoonsful 
every  sixth  hour. 

It  is  efficacious  in  coughs,  asthma,  and  oppression 
on  the  chest. 

701.  Anti-hysteric  Julep. 

Take  of  Tincture  of  valerian,  one  ounce. 
Tincture  of  castor,  two  drachms. 
Volatile  salt  of  hartshorn,  ten  grains, 
Penny-royal  water,  four  ounces, 
White  sugar,  six  drachms. 

Mix  them  together.    Dose,  two  large  spoonsful 

twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
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702.  Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  Peppermml  water,  four  ounces, 
Pimento  water,  two  ounces. 
Compound  spirit  of  ammonia. 
Tincture  of  castor,  of  each,  two  di 
Mix  them  together.     Dose,  two  large  sp 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

In  depression  of  spirits,  hysterical,  or 
chandriacal  affections,  aod  Id  the  advanced  s 
low  fever,  this  is  an  excelleot  cordial. 


703.  Spermaceti  Ointment. 

Take  of  Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce,  | 

White  wax,  two  ounces,  I 

Olive  oil,  four  ounces.  I 

Bleh  theiu  together  over  a  alow  fire,  an 
stirring  till  cold. 

70*.  Compound  Spermaceti  Ointment. 

Take  of  Spermaceti  ointment,  two  ounces 
White     precipitate     of    mercur 
drachms  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together. 

It  removes  herpetic  and  other  eruptions ; 
aLio  ia  cured  by  its  application, 

705.  ji  ttimalatiiig  Embrocation. 

Take  of  The  liquor  of  ammonia,  one  ounc 
Sulphuric  spirit  of  aether,  half  an 
Compound  spirit  of  lavender,  two 
Mix  them  together. 

It  relieves  painful   affections    of  the  fa 
rheumatic  thickenings  of  the  joints. 
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706.  Injection. 

Take  of  The  jelly  of  starch,  four  ounces, 
Linseed  oil,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  over  a  gentle  heat,  and  add  forty  drops 
of  tincture  of  opium. 

To  be  used  in  alvine  fluxes,  to  allay  the  irritation 
which  occasions  constant  tenesmus. 

707^  Cataplasm  of  common  Salt. 

Take  crums  of  bread,  and  linseed  meal,  of  each 
equal  parts;  water,  saturated  with  salt,  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  give  it  a  proper  consistency. 

This  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  indolent 
swellings  of  the  glands,  in  scrofulous  habits,  where 
the  patient  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air 
and  water,  A  constant  use  of  it  will  frequently 
occasion  great  inflammation  of  the  skin,  requiring 
a  suspension  of  its  use  for  a  few  days ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  inflammation  subsides^  it  should  be  repeated. 
By  the  use  of  this  poultice,  strumous  humours,  and 
scrofulous  enlargements,  of  a  chronic  nature,  hare 
been  totally  dispersed. 

708.  Cerate  of  Cantharides. 

Take  of  Spermaceti  ointment,  six  drachms, 

'Cantharides^  in  fine  powder,  one  drachm. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  is  the  proper  application  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant discharge  from  tlie  part,  to  which  a  blister 
has  been  applied; 

709.  Mucilage  of  Quince  Seed, 

Take  of  Quince  seeds,  one  drachm^ 
Distilled  water,  half  a  pint. 


lUie  oi  lilt;  (iiuBit:!  ui  iebu,  cijjiit  u 

Olive  oil, 

Prepared  chalk, 

Vinegar,  of  each,  four  ounc 

Suear  of  lead,  three  drachn 
Melt  the  lead  plaster  and  oil  over  a 
then  add  the  prepared  challc,  keepit 
stirred:  wheo  oi  a  moderate  teni| 
vinegar  and  sugar  of  lead  may  be  pu 
stirring  continued  till    the    composit 

711.  Soap  Cerate. 

Take  of  Lithbrge,  one  pound. 

White  Boap,  two  ounces,  di 
White  wine  vinegar,  two  pi 
Boil  them  over  a  slow  fire,  until  the 
appears:  repeat  the  addition  of  the 
times,  and  boil  until  it  totally  disappei 
olive  oil,  one  pound;  yellow  wax,  10  ( 

Tl'i.  Calamine  Veratc. 
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opium,  it  relieves  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  when 
obstructed. 


713.  Confound  Calamine  Cerate. 

Take  of  Calamine  cerate,  four  ounces, 

Acetated  water  of  litharge,  (Goulard's 
extract,}  half  an  otmce. 
Mix  them  together. 
This  is  a  favourite  application  to  burns  and  scalds. 

714.  Soap  Liniment. 

Take  of  Windsor  soap,  three  ounces^ 
Camphor,  one  ounce, 
Spirit  of  rosemary,  one  pint. 

Let  them  digest  in  a  moderate  heat>  until  the  soap 

and  camphor  are  dissolved. 


715.      To  counteract  the  baneful  Effects  of  Poisofi, 

Whenever  arsenic  has  been  taken  internally,  the 
best  medicine  is  sulphuret  of  potash  (liver  of  sulphur) 
dissolved  in  water.  A  few  scruples  should  be  dis- 
solved in  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  water^  and  ad- 
ministered, a  little  at  a  time,  as  the  patient  can 
bear  it. 


716.     Cure  for  the  Poison  of  the  deadly  Nightshade. 

Give  the  patient  an  emetic  as  soon  as  possible, 
then  let  him  drink  vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  about  a 
pint,  (diluted  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water)  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  let  him  walk  about  to  pre- 
vent sleep>  which  would  most  certainly  prove  fatal. 


r 
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717.  -■/  K'X'rhhing'  Jelly  for  a  Sici  PM 

Put  into  a  Stone  jar  or  jug,  a  set  of  C8 
cat  in  pieces,  a  qaart  of  milk,  fire  pints  of 
little  wace,  bait'  an  ounce  af  isinglass,  and  : 
of  bartshora  shavings.  Tie  some  brown  pi 
the  jug,  mid  put  it  into  the  oven  with  h 

rtTien  done,  strain  it  through  a  sieve ;  £ 
cold,  lake  off  the  fat:  some  of  :i  may  occ 
be  wanned  up  with  wine  and  sugar.  It 
taken  as  broth,  with  herbs. 

718.  Restorative. 

One  ounce  of  candied  eringo  root,  one 
sago,  one  ounce  of  pearl  barley,  and  one 

rice.  Boil  them  in  four  quarts  of  water  till 
to  half  that  quantity.  Take  a  dessert-sooon 
\u  milk  or  wine.  ^ 

719.  j4n»lheT. 

Cut  some  veal  very  small,  and  take  from 
particle  of  fat  and  skin ;  pound  some  mai 
other  spice ;  stone  and  chop  very  small  son 
Have  ready  a  tin  vessel  wiih  a  close  cover, 
it  a  layer  of  veal,  two  ini:hes  in  depth,  a 
over  it  a  little  of  the  beaten  spice;  then  ad 
of  raisins,  sufficient  to  covei-  the  veal ;  th 
layers  of  veal,  spice,  and  raisins,  success 
the  vessel  is  within  two  inches  of  being  f 
it  up  with  Madeira  wine ;  then  put  on  th 
that  no  steam  can  escape ;  put   the  vessi 

Eot  of  water,  which  must  be  kept  boiling 
ours  and  a  half;  then  take  it  out,  put  the 
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into  a  strong  coarse  cloth,  through  which  strain  and 
press  out  the  liquor  into  a  basin  or  jar ;  when  nearly 
cold  take  off  all  the  scum,  and  you  will  have  remaining 
a  moderately  stiff  jelly,  a  spoonful  of  which  being 
melted,  by  the  cup  which  contains  it  standing  for 
a  few  minutes  in  warm  water,  it  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely nourishing,  and  soon  create  an  appetite. 

723-  Lemon  Syrup,  for  a  Cough. 

To  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  add  two  large  poppy 
heads^  and  two  large  lemons.  Boil  them  till  they 
are  soft,  press  the  lemons  into  the  water,  strain  the 
liquor,  and  add  half  a  dram  of  saffron^  and  half  a 
pound  of  brown  sugar-candy,  pounded.  Boil  all 
together  till  the  sugar-candy  is  dissolved,  stir  the 
whole  till  you  perceive  it  will  jelly,  strain  it  a  second 
time^  and  take  the  seeds  from  the  poppies. 

724.  Turnip  Syrup,  for  a  Cold  or  j^ffection  of  the 

Lungs, 

Roast  twelve  or  more  fine  turnips  in  an  apple 
roaster,  press  the  juice  from  them,  and  add  sugar- 
candy  to  your  taste.  Take  a  tea-cupful  at  night 
and  m  tne  mornmg. 

725.  Soothing  Beverage,  for  a  Cough. 

Two  ounces  of  figs,  two  ounces  of  raisins,  two 
ounces  of  pearl  barley,  and  half  an  ounce  of  li- 
quorice root.  Boil  them  together  in  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  water,  and  strain  off  the  liquor.  A  tea-cup- 
ful to  be  taken  night  and  morning. 

726.  F'ery  good  Linseed  Tea,  for  a  Cough, 

Simmer  an  ounce  of  linseeds,  over  a  slow  fire,  in 

s 
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a  quart  of  spring  water,  till  reduced  to  a  p 
and  strain  it;  sild  the  juice  and  rind  of  o 
or  two  entail  lemonB,  and  half  a  pound  i 
sugar-candy,  and  boil  the  whole  till  the  Buf 
ii;  dissolved.  i 

727-  Cold  Cream.  ' 

Simmer  together,  till  melted,  one  ounce  c 
ceti,  half  an  ounce  of  virgin's  wax,  and  h 
of  oil  of  sweet  almonds ;  then  throw  it  inb 
hand  basin  nearly  full  of  wat^r,  and  bM 
the  hand  till  it  becomes  a  fine  cream.  I 
jar  and  keep  a  little  water  constantly  on 
but  change  the  water  every  day  to  pret 
cream  sweet. 

728.  Jnotier,  icillt  Rose  ffaler.      ^ 

quarter  of  a  cake  of  white  wax,  and  whi 
pour  it  into  cold  water ;  then  press  it  in  i 
quite  dry,  and  beat  it  for  at  least  an  hou: 
of  double  distilled  rose  water, 

729.  fVkite  Ointment  for  Chilblains. 

Mix  well  together  half  an  ounce  of  \ 
ment,  an  ounce  of  ointment  of  roses,  th 
of  white  precipitate,  and  four  drops  of  oil 

730.  IFarren'a  Milk  of  Rases. 

Two  ounces  of  rose  water,  a  tea-spoo 
of  sweet  almonds,  and  twelve  drops  of  o 
must  be  put  into  a  bottle,  and  the  bottle  h 
till  the  whole  combines. 
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731.  JSye  Water. 

Infuse  in  boiling  water  till  cold,  half  an  ounce  of 
poppy  heads,  and  the  same  quantity  of  chamomile 
flowers.  Strain  this  mixture,  and  add  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  vinegar,  and  one  of  brandy.  Apply  it 
warm^  night  and  morning. 

732.  Another, 

Put  into  a  two  ounce  phial,  fifteen  drops  of  lau- 
danum, fill  it  with  two-thirds  of  rose  water,  and  one- 
third  of  rectified  spirits  of  Mindererus.  Use  it  with 
a  sponge. 

733.  Pomade  Divine, 

[This  receipt  was  copied  from  the  original  given 
by  the  Carmelite  nuns.] 

Take  of  beef  marrow,  one  pound  and  a  half,  well 
cleaned  from  the  bones  and  skin;  put  it  into  an 
earthen  vessel  with  spring  water,  which  must  be 
changed  twice  a  day  for  ten  days;  drain  it  well, 
and  let  it  lie  twenty-four  hours  in  a  pint  of  rose 
water:  then  dry  it  in  a  clean  cloth,  add  storax, 
benjamin,  cypress  and  orris  root,  in  fine  powder,  of 
each  one  ounce ;  cloves  and  nutmegs,  two  drachms ; 
and  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon;  carefully  mix  them 
with  the  marrow.  Put  the  mass  into  a  silver  cup 
with  a  cover,  tie  it  close  down  with  a  fine  cloth,  and  im- 
mediately over  it  lay  on  a  paste  made  with  the  white 
of  eggs  and  flour,  and  upon  that  another  piece  of 
cloth.  The  cup  must  be  suspended  in  a  copper  of 
boiling  water  for  three  hours ;  afterwards  pass  the 
liquor  through  muslin  into  the  cups  you  intend  to 
keep  it  in,  and  tie  it  down  the  next  day.    During 

8  2 
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I,  it  sboold  not  be  touched  but  «ilJ 

b  ■•  Ml  esccUeni  application  for  cancers,  scrofula, 
piles,  fistula,  bruoes,  goutr  and  rheumatic  paini 
Ac-  <rc.  Let  it  be  nibbed  in  before  the  &f,  m 
scar  la  the  wat  of  pain  as  possible. 
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734.  Method  ofemphying  FaUoW'Grounds  to  Advantdge. 

I  PLANTED^  on  about  half  an  acre  of  fallow  of  an  indifierent 
quality^  the  soil  inclining  to  sand^  some  potatoes  in  straight 
nnes^  two  feet  asunder^  and  the  plants  forty  inches  distant 
in  the  rows^  ploughing  the  intervtds  three  times  in  the  sum- 
mer, that  is  to  say,  every  six  weeks. 

The  plough  that  was  used  was  very  hght,  and  without 
wheels,  and  with  two  horses,  one  going  before  the  other ;  it 
was  easy  to  draw  two  furrows,  about  five  inches  deep,  without 
much  damaging  the  roots. 

My  workmen,  at  first,  smiled  at  my  attempt;  the  potatoes 
sprouted  but  slowly,  and  did  not  seem  to  promise  any  great 
success,  but  after  the  first  ploughing  they  got  forward;  and 
after  the  other  two  plougliings  were,  to  the  full,  as  forward 
as  those  of  my  neighbours  which  had  been  plentifully  dunged. 

Finally,  after  the  third  ploughing,  every  one  was  astoniiSied 
to  see  that  the  stalks  of  my  potatoes,  which  had  not  been  at 
all  dunged,  were  fresh  and  green,  when  the  stalks  of  others, 
which  had  been  dunged,  were  turned  yellow,  withered,  and 
almost  dry. 

In  a  word,  this  piece  of  ground  yielded  me  in  autumn  half 
as  many  potatoes  as  the  same  quantity  of  land  would  have 
done  in  the  ordinary  method  of  planting,  and  these  were  all 
of  a  delicious  flavour. 

Remark. — Potatoes,  however,  are  known  to  be  a  scourging 
crop :  they  require  as  much  dung,  or  (if  it  be  withheld)  will 
impoverisn  the  ground  as  much  as  a  crop  of  oats.  By  putting 
straw  into  the  furrows,  where  the  roots  are  dropped.,  or  even 
by  keeping  the  earth  loose  by  frequent  stirring,  a  tolerable 
crop  of  potatoes  may  often  be  raised  without  dung ;  but  more 
injury  is  done  to  the  ground  than  the  value  of  the  crop  of 
potatoes  will  repay. 


AmiiinL'.— The  cattle  like  a  little  sail 
ettm  in  pTcvetiting  inflaminatioii. 

T.ie.  Mflhod  nj" prtvcntiBg  the  Smut  i 

I  have  Men  a  great  deal,  read  a  great 
'leal,  of  the  benefits  anting  frmn  steep 
brinei  and  otbo'  prepataliaiis,  to  preTeni 
some  have  answered,  others  have  iTii»/-ni- 
olMnred,  that  if  the  seed  wu  well  waahe 
I  took  the  hint,  washed  well  in  a  laij 
knew  to  be  smnttj.  I  waiQied  it,  1  ca 
water,  Elininfi  it  violently  with  bbrcfaen 
care,  from  time  to  lime,  to  aldin  off  the  ] 

7SI.  To  make  a  Quicktet  Htdge  or 

Quick  fenecB  often  become  open  in  mai 
not withstan [ling  the  utmost  attention,  ani 
neglected.  The  barberry  shrub,  on  die  t 
an  impenetrable  fence,  and  always  clo 
because  it  puts  up  numerous  Euckers  iro 
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purpose  the  common  sweet-briar  (the  seedlings  of 
lay  oe  raised  in  almost  any  situation  for  10«.  a 
1}  is  also  excellent. 

reat  Advantages  of  Ploughing  toith  Oxen  instead  of 

Horses. 

n  of  four  young  horses  will  freauently  cost  a  hundred 
idred  and  twenty  ffuineas^.ana  in  six  or  seven  years 
I  be  mere  jades ;  wnereas^  on  the  other  hand^  a  much 
.  will  purcnase  four  capital  six-year  old  oxen^  which^ 
!y  have  worked  five  or  six  years^  and  have  been  kept 
birds  of  the  expense  of  horses^  will  fetch  as  much  or 
m  their  first  cost. 

rk. — The  advantage  of  preferring  oxen  to  horses^ 
■y  is  disputed  by  the  most  eminent  practical  farmers, 
ndpal  point  is,  that  the  profit  of  a  farmer^  particu- 
bad  seasons^  often  depends  on  the  getting  ms  work 
thin  a  given  time.  In  emergencies^  a  horse  may  be 
to  almost  any  work.  But  an  ox^  however  fed^  will 
der  his  labour^  if  tasked  beyond  his  ordinarv  rate, 
mer  does  not  lose  his  half- worked  horses,  for  there  is 
id  for  them  by  higglers^  petty  carriers^  and  others^  to 
f  course  he  sells  them  when  they  become  less  fit  than 
*or  his  more  severe  work.  The  argument  is  stated  as 
nd  perhaps  as  temperately^  in  the  article  ''  Agri- 
'  in  the  ''  Edinburgh  EncychpoBdia"  as  in  any  other 
It  is  too  long  for  tnis  collection. 

wful  Hints  relative  to  Carters  and  Teams  of  Oxen. 

itretard  the  growth  of  your  beasts  of  draughty  endanger 
salth,  render  them  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  the 
md  disgustful  to  their  keepers,  by  working  them  too 
There  is  no  danger  of  tneir  becoming  unmanage- 
ose-rings  will  reclaim  them,  be  they  ever  so  riotous ; 
eless,  me  younger  they  are  inured  to  light  work,  the 
xdle  they  will  generally  become, 
lot  expect  that  they  can  work  constantly  on  'straw, 
ect  to  find  them  alert  and  spirited,  while  their  but- 
«  clodded  wi^  dung,  and  their  coats  throughout  are 
ith  dirt  and  vermin. 

le  them  into  teams  of  four;  let  each  team  be  fed  bv 
ective  carter.  To  give  the  man  consequence  with  his 
servants,  provide  him  with  a  currycomb  lackered  on 


gntiues  himaelf  with  him.  Thus,  not  only 
t  mnciul  atExtiaa  is  tonned,  whidi  at  fmo 
U  ibe  keeper,  utd  docility  to  the  ox,  and  tc 
ti  both  pleuant. 

A  ^vxmI  taivx  fMiLi  his  attle  earlj  and  Ij 
utd  Udi^,  bting  car.'i'ul  not  to  gire  more  ai 
wilL  eat  iulmeiliicely. 

Tbeii  labour  tod  theii  fodder  ought  to  be 
thjt  their  hi'ilch  mil  theic  spirits  are  ke 
Their  iiMts  ooghl  lo  be  alcek ;  their  hides 
the  Sank  should  fill  the  hand ;  and  the  : 
nieUow.  If  they  be  overworfced  or  under 
sluggishness  must  inevitably  follow.  A  wi 
always  to  b^  icvf,  that,  in  case  of  accident,  I 
least,'  the  poor  man's  table. 

If  o^uD  be  introduced  into  a  hovse-team  e 
attcDtioD,  but  some  address  is  necessary. 

740.       The  Eeerlailimg  Pea,  a  raluabie  Cro 

The  ererlasting  pea,  commonly  grawn  in 

make  an  advantagcvus  crop,  espedallj  in  a 

the  ground  is  broken  up.     When  once  ho 

a  crop  for  many  yc&rs,  without  any  annual 
scattering  some  manuie,  and  getting  ia  the  i 
be  cut  for  green  food. 

l>r.  .Vndcrson  says,  thai  ilie  pods  strained 
yiel<i  a  grt'al  su])plyi'!'  Ibod  fcr  catlle. 
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nearly  as  wdl.  Give  it  to  the  cattle  and  horses  to  drink 
when  cold ;  or  if  the  cattle  or  horses  are  any  way  ill^  and 
\inder  cover^  give  it  them  hlood  warm. 

This  drink  is  so  extremely  nutritive  that  it  nourishes  the 
cattle  astonishingly^  it  replenishes  the  udder  of  the  cows 
with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  miUc^  makes  the  horses  stale 
plentifully^  and  keeps  them  healthy  and  strong ;  and  hy  this 
method  one  truss  or  hundred  of  hay  will  go  as  far  as  eight 
or  ten  otherwise  woidd  do.  The  cattle  and  horses  will  not 
seem  to  like  it  at  firsts  hut  if  they  are  kept  till  they 
are  very  thirsty,  they  will  drink  freely  of  it  ever  after- 
wards. 

Farmers  and  others,  in  Sweden,  and  other  cold  countries, 
who  have  cattle  and  horses,  when  they  are  in  want  of  fodder, 
constantly  pursue  this  method,  and  find  the  good  effects  of 
it ;  and  there  is  no  douht  hut  this  method  would  have  the 
same  good  effect  on  sheep  in  severe  weather,  when  the  sheep 
are  housed,  or  the  land  covered  with  snow,  especially  if  there 
were  given  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  (a  practice  used  in 
Spain  to  make  the  wool  fine  and  soft,)  to  strengthen  the 
sheep,  and  prevent  the  rot,  for  the  stronger  the  sheep  are  the 
greater  quantity  of  wool  they  will  produce,  and  which  will 
be  much  finer  and  softer  than  when  the  sheep  are  lean  and 
weak. 

The  hay,  after  being  used  as  before-mentioned,  and  dried, 
may  be  used  as  a  litter  for  horses  or  cattle;  it  makes 
very  good  manure,  and  saves  straw,  which  will  be  a  con- 
siderable advantage,  especially  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
that  article. 

N.  B.  By  a  handful  of  hay,  is  meant  as  much  as  a  person 
can  grasp  in  his  hand  from  a  parcel  of  loose  hay.  And  it  is 
presumed  and  wished,  as  the  above  method  is  so  easy  and 
safe,  that  no  person,  who  has  cattle,  cows,  horses,  or  sheep, 
will  neglect  to  try  it. 

This  method  was  followed  with  a  cow,  which  was  kept 
in  a  large  city  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  where  no  green 
food  could  easily  be  got  in  winter,  except  the  refuse  of  the 
F^tables  used  in  tne  family.  Boiling  water  was  poured 
into  a  tub  half  filled  with  hay,  and  the  tub  was  covered  till 
cold.  But  the  cow  ate  the  hay  as  well  as  the  tea,  seemed  to 
be  fond  of  both,  and  it  was  thought  the  milk  was  more  plen- 
tiful.   It  was,  in  fact,  a  succedaneum  for  green  food. 

s^ 


7-13.  IVt  precent  Cowi  from  contracting  i 
Milking. 
Com  iboulil  always  be  treated  with  grea 
sooltied  by  mild  usage,  eEpecially  when  yoi 
or  wheD  tbe  paps  arc  tender,  in  whicli  case 
to  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  befo 
touched  with  the  greatest  gentleness,  other 
be  in  danger  of  contracting  bad  habits,  be 
and  unruly,  and  retaining  her  milk  ever  aft 
lets  down  her  milk  pleasantly  to  the  pen 
dialiiceg.  The  udder  and  papa  should  it] 
with  clean  water  before  milking;  but  care 
that  noDe  of  that  water  be  admitted  into  tl 

744.        Succeisful  Experiment  of  rearing 
Milk.     From  Tramactioiu  of  the  Bath  , 
Sia,  Tythen 

The  fallowing  is  aa  near  a  cttlculatioii 
nf  rearii^  my  calves  without  milk,  aa  I  can 
In  the  year  1787,  I  weaned  aeventeen  cftl*e 
ty-three;  and  in  17Sd,  fifteen.  I  bough 
sacks  of  linseed;  I  put  one  quart  of  the  ae< 
water,  which,  by  boiling  ten  minuteB,  bee 
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'day :  the  price  of  the  limeed  was  i#.  6d.  per  buahd ;  the 
whcde  three  years'  seed,  2L  Ss, 

lly  calves  are  kept  in  a  good  growing  state,  and  are  much 
better  at  this  time  than  my  neighbours,  that  are  reared  by 
milk :  they  do  not  fall  off  so  much  when  they  come  to  grass. 

I  am,  &c. 

Thomas  Cbook. 

745.  To  make  Hay  Tea  for  Calves. 

Take  about  one  pound  of  red  clover  hay,  well  got  in,  and  six 
quarts  of  clear  spring  water;  boil  them  togedier  till  the 
water  is  reduced  to  four  quarts ;  then  take  out  the  hay,  and 
mix  a  pound  of  barley,  oat,  or  bean  meal,  amongst  a  little 
water ;  put  it  into  the  pot  or  caldron,  while  it  is  boiling,  and 
keep  it  constantly  stirring  imtil  it  is  thickened.  Let  it  cool, 
then  |;ive  it  to  the  calf,  adding  as  much  whey  as  will  make  a 
sufficient  meal.  This  is  a  cheap  way  of  rearing  calves,  and 
the  valuable  article  of  milk  may  be  saved  for  other  purposes. 

746.  To  prevent  Sickness  in  Calves  about  MicJiaelmas, 

Take  newly-churned  fresh  butter  without  salt,  and  form 
«yf  it  a  cup  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg ;  into  this  cup  put 
three  or  four  cloves  of  garlic  bruised,  and  fill  it  up  with  tar ; 
do  so  for  each  calf:  put  this  cup,  &c.  down  each  calf's 
throat;  immediately  afterwards  put  into  the  calf's  nostrils 
half  a  ta.ble  spoonful  of  spirit  of  turpentine ;  then  tar  the 
calf's  snout  well,  and  keep  them  within  doors  for  an  hour. 
The  calves  ought  to  be  housed  the  night  before  this  medicine 
is  given. 

747.  Substitute  for  Flax. 

Steep  broom-twiffs,  or  the  former  year's  branches,  (pre- 
ferring the  most  vigorous  shoots)  for  two  or  three  weeks 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  season,  in  stagnant 
water;  or  boil  them  for  an  hour  in  water.  This  done,  the 
flax  separates  freely  from  the  twigs  ;  and  where  there  is  not 
machinery  for  the  purpose,  it  may  easily  be  stripped  off  by 
children  or  others,  when  not  quite  dry,  in  the  same  manner 
as  hemp  is  pulled  from  the  stalks.  \^en  stripped  from  the 
twigs,  the  flax  requires  only  to  be  well  washed  in  cold  water, 
then  wrung  and  shaken  well,  and  hung  out  to  dry,  pre- 
viously to  its  being  sent  off  to  the  paper-manufacturer,  &c. 
— Professor  Davy  nas  bleached  some  of  it  for  the  Rev.  James 
Hall  (to  whom  we  owe  this  valuable  discovery),  who  has  also 
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This  shod-.l  be  dtme  1 


in  the  licie  of  wTWc  frost,  when  it  would  not  be  a 
admit  eilemal  air.  But  at  sach  times,  if  bad  Re; 
loi^  continuanoe,  the  nMtas  may  be  ventilated  b" 
(be  doois,  led  by  exdting  a  cuiroit  of  air  in  thi 
or  other  parts  of  the  house. 

In  very  seTere  frost,  or  in  a  contintution  of  dan 
ntoderate  fires  should  be  made  for  the  sake  of  tbi 
pkced  in  rooms  not  occupied.  The  window  shati 
also  be  closed  at  night. 

7*9.  Nem  yieikod  of  rendering  Asparagvs  more 
and  of  producing  it  in  erery  Month  in  the  ] 

The  floweTE  of  asparagus  are  fonnd,  on  a  stric 
tioa,  to  be  diccious,  alUiough  arranged  by  Lin 
other  botanists,  as  hermaphrodite. 

Those  individiials  which  bear  buries  have  ab 
mina,  and  those  which  have  perfect  stamina,  are  1 
pistils,  or  at  least  have  only  abortiTe  ones. 

Theraale  plants  throw  up  a  far  greater  quandt 
ib.r.  (1.=  fc,..^!-.  „„^  although  not  quite  equal 


than  the  female  o 
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In  the  formation^  therefore^  of  beds^  the  male  plants  only 
sfaoold  be  selected^  which  may  easily  be  done  by  not  plant- 
ing them  from  the  seed  bed  until  they  have  flowered. 

>^en  the  plants  are  one  year  old^  transplant  them  into 
the  other  beus^  at  six  inches  distance;  let  them  remain 
there  until  they  flower^  which  will  be^  in  most  of  thcm^  in 
the  second  year ;  put  a  small  stick  to  each  male  plants  to 
mark  Uiem ;  and  pull  up  the  females^  unless  you  choose  to 
make  a  small  plantation  with  some  of  them,  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  experiment. 

As  asparagus  is  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies 
which  the  garden  affords^  no  person  fond  of  it  should  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  method  of  producing  it  in  every  month 
of  the  year. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  especially  if  it  be  rainy  weather, 
cut  down  the  stalks  of  the  asparagus,  fork  up  the  beds,  and 
rake  them  smooth.  If  it  be  dry,  water  them  with  the  drain- 
ing of  a  dunghill ;  but,  instead  of  leaving  them  round,  leave 
them  rather  flat  or  hollow  in  the  middle,  the  better  to  retain 
the  water  or  rain.  In  about  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  the 
asparagus  will  begin  to  appear,  and,  if  it  be  dry  weather, 
continue  watering  once  or  twice  a  week. 

By  diis  method,  you  may  cut  asparagus  till  about  the  end 
of  September,  at  which  time  the  hot-beds  will  succeed  this ; 
80  that  by  making  five  or  six  hot-beds  during  the  winter, 
you  may  have  a  regular  succession  of  it  every  month  of  the 
year. 

Some  persons  will  object  to  cutting  the  same  beds  twice  a 
year :  to  obviate  this  objection,  leave  two  or  three  beds  un- 
cut in  spring,  and  make  a  few  more  beds,  if  you  choose  to 
follow  tne  practice. 

Asparagus  seed  is  very  cheap ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  use 
so  much  as  was  formerly  used  in  making  the  beds.  It  is 
better  to  apply  a  little  rotten  dung  on  the  tops  of  the  beds, 
and  to  sow  some  seed  every  year,  tnat  you  may  have  plenty 
of  plants  for  forcing  and  making  new  beds.  Be  not  too 
fond  of  continuing  the  old  ones,  when  you  perceive  they 
begin  to  fail,  but  make  new  ones,  and  force  the  old  roots. 

750.  To  raise  a  Salad  quickly. 

Steep  lettuce-seed,  mustard,  cressas,  &c.,  in  aquavits. 
Mix  a  little  pigeon's  dung  with  some  mould,  and  powdered 
slacked  lime.  In  forty-eight  hours  the  salad  will  be  pro- 
duced. 


Titr  •  fiHid  M^  ^ce  fnnen  at  soap,  t 


"ra.  J^aim^  At  mtU,  or  CWJI^j-oodln. 

Stf  ^MrfMHigiBrfi.  «lcdwiitBMnbe«!r,g«w( 
«ilk  cMne  tenvB  iiiyi,  !■  llie  |iUtt  infesied ;  mud  p 
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A  fvw  tnmips.  i£(«d  and  lud  oa  the  bordos  of  the  g 
ihej  mffsi,  will  ittriol  tlicit  in  the  evening. 

-,3i.  To  destroy  Gniii. 

Cut  a  turf,  and  la;  it  witb  the  grasa  dowmrtrds  oa 
plant  dntroved  bjt  the  grub,  and  it  will  attract  him. 

7  J6.  To  prrtern  Game  !■  hot  Weather. 

Game  or  poultry  may  be  preserved  for  a  loi^  tin 
tying  a  string  tight  round  the  neck,  bo  as  to  exclude  th 
and  by  puttti^  a  piece  of  charcoal  into  the  vent. 

757.  To  purify  Jly-Uown  Meat. 

It  has  been  GUCceGsfiilly  proved,  by  mimj  experim 
that  meat  entirely  fiy-blown  has  been  sufficient^  pa 
to  make  good  broth,  and  had  not  a  disagreeable  tasti 
being  previously  put  into' a  vessel  containing  a  certain  q 
tityof  beer.  The  liquor  will  become  tainted,  and  h: 
putrid  smeU. 

liB.  To  detect  Dampnesi  in  a  Bed, 

Let  your  bed  be  first  wdl  wanned,  and  immediate 
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the  warming-pan  is  taken  out^  introduce  between  the  sheets^ 
in  an  inrerted  direction^  a  dear  glass  goblet ;  after  it  has  re- 
midned  in  that  situation  a  few  minutes^  examine  it ;  if  found 
diy^  and  not  tarnished  with  drops  of  wet^  for  there  will  often 
appear  a  slight  cloud  of  steam^  the  bed  is  safe;  but  if  drops 
flf  w«iO  damp  adhere  to  the  inside  of  the  glass^  it  is  a  cer- 
tain ^gn  of  a  damp  bed.  £ven  wearing  apparel^  when  on 
the  person^  will^  in  most  parts  of  England^  by  the  application 
of  a  warming-pan,  stain  glass  with  a  slight  steam,  but  not 
drops  of  wet.  Or,  take  off  the  sheets  and  sleep  in  the 
blankets. 

759.  Hints  on  wai^ming  Beds. 

In  taking  the  coals  into  the  warming-pan,  remove  there- 
from any  black  coals  in  a  burning  state,  and  scatter  upon 
those  in  the  pan  a  little  common  salt ;  this  will  correct  the 
unhealthy  sulphureous  vapour  of  the  coals,  and  prevent  their 
suffocating  smell. 

760. '  .  Beef  Tea. 

Take  lean  beef,  a  pound,  cut  it  in  thin  slices,  put  it  into 
a  quart  of  water,  boil  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  take  out 
the  meat,  mince  it  small,  and  boil  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
more,  skimming  it  well. 

761.  Approved  Method  of  removing  Bees, 

Set  the  hive  where  there  is  only  a  glimmering  light ;  turn 
it  up ;  the  queen  first  makes  her  appearance :  once  in  pos- 
session of  her  you  are  master  of  all  the  rest ;  put  her  into 
an  empty  hive,  whither  she  will  be  followed  by  the  other 
bees. 

762.  Useful  Method  of  preserving  Bees,  as  lately  adopted  in 

America, 

Instead  of  destroying  whole  swarms  in  their  hives,  to  get 
the  honey  when  the  hives  are  full,  they  clear  them  out  into 
a  fresh  hive,  while  they  take  the  coml^  out  of  the  old  one ; 
and  they  prevent  their  perishing  in  winter  by  putting  a  great 
quantity  of  honey  into  a  very  wide  earthen  vessel,  covering 
its  surface  with  paper,  exactly  fitted  on,  and  pricked  full  <tf 
holes  with  a  large  pin ;  this  being  pressed  by  the  weight  of 
the  bees  keeps  a  fresh  supply  continually  arising.  Their 
most  fatal  destruction  by  severe  cold  they  prevent,  by  taking 
as  many  large  tubs  as  tuey  have  hives,  and  knocking  out  the 
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tod  ebullition^  if  there  be  any  of  the  above  ingredients.  For 
quicker  despatch^  the  vitriol  may  be  poured  on  the  bread 
itself.  Vinegar  and  j  nice  of  lemons  wiU  have  the  same  effect^ 
but  in  a  slighter  degree. 

767.  New  Method  of  making  Flour  without  Grain, 

Take  turnips^  potatoes^  parsnips  and  white  beet;  grind  or 
grate  them  fine ;  then  put  the  substance  into  water,  and  let 

-  It  remain  therein  several  hours ;  then  strain  off  the  water, 
and  add  fresh  water  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  the  sub- 
stance; Continue  to  repeat  this  process  until  the  water 
<  pours  off  quite  clear.  Then  strain  and  press  the  water  from 
the  v^ctable  substance,  which  is  to  be  dried  on  a  kiln,  or 
other  proper  convenience.    When  the  substance  is  quite 

■  ary,  grind  it  in  a  corn  or  other  proper  mill,  until  it  becomes 
fine  flour.  Either  of  the  above  vegetables  alone,  or  any  two 
or  more  of  them  mixed  together,  and  prepared  as  before 
specified,  will  answer  for  the  purpose.  The  foregoing  de- 
scription is  for  the  making  coarse  or  common  flour ;  when  the 
best  or  fine  flour  is  to  be  made,  pare  or  peel  the  rind  o^  the 
.  vegetables  before  they  are  ground  or  grated.  Then  pursue 
the  same  process  as  with  the  coarse  or  common  flour. 

768.  To  prevent  Children  from  eating  their  Food  too  quickly. 

Children,  when  very  young,  get  into  the  habit  of  eating 
their  food  too  quickly,  particularly  fruit,  and  other  sub- 
stances of  which  they  are  fond.  To  prevent  their  acquiring 
this  habit,  amusing  devices  might  be  employed,  as  cutting 
an  apple,  a  pear,  a  piece  of  cake,  or  any  other  article  of  the 
same  sort,  into  a  number  of  pieces,  arranging  them  in  lilies 
like  an  army,  with  one  as  an  officer  in  the  centre,  and  telling 
them  that  tne  whole  army  must  be  devoured,  piece  by  piece, 
and  in  a  regular  manner !  This  interests  little  children  so 
much,  that  they  soon  prefer  it  to  a  more  speedy  mode  of 
consumption. 

769.  To  prevent  the  Formation  of  Crust  upon  the  Inside  of 

Tea-Kettles, 

Put  into  the  tea-kettle  a  flat  oyster-shell,  and  keep  it  con- 
stantly there,  it  will  attract  the  stony  particles  that  are  in 
the  water  to  itself,  and  prevent  their  forming  upon  the  tea- 
kettle. 


a  iaigc  proportion  ol  wiilc,  is  a  proper  a 
iiunry  and  sedentary  people.  It  la  especii 
lOQi  advanced  in  years.  People  who  are  ) 
to  coBtiveneGB  should  abstain  ttora  it.  V 
strong,  it  proves  stimulating  and  heating 
dc^ee,  creating  thirst  and  producing  watc 
abusive  indulgence  in  this  drink,  the  oi^n 
impaired,  the  appetite  isdestruyed,  nutritioi 
emaciation,  general  debility,  paralytic  afiec 
fever,  are  brought  on. 
771.  The  Virlvei  of  Coffee. 

Coflee  accelerates  digestion,  corrects  c. 
colic  and  flatnlenciea.  It  mitigates  head 
the  animal  spirits,  takes  away  listlessness 
is  serviceable  in  all  obstructions  arising  frc 
lation.  It  is  a  wonderliil  restorative  to  en 
tions,  and  highly  refreshing  to  the  studious 

The  habitual  use  of  coffee  would  greatly 
being  in  itself  a  cordial  stimulant ;  it  is 
antidote  to  the  temptation  of  spirituous  liqi 

It  will  be  found  a  welcome  beverage  I 
bourer,  who  would  despise  a  lighter  drink. 
7JS.  To  clean  Gold  and  Silver  La 

Sew  the  lace  in  linen  cloth,  and  boil  it  ii 
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paper;  then  wet  and  soap  the  same;  put  them  into  the 
▼essel^  with  a  little  luke-warm  water ;  shake  them  well  for  a 
few  minutes ;  then  rinse  the  glass  with  clean  water,  and  it 
will  be  as  bright  and  clear  as  when  new  from  the  shops. 

775.  '  To  clean  Mahogany  Furniture, 

Three  pennyworth  of  alkanet  root,  one  pint  of  cold  drawn 
linseed  oil,  two  pennyworth  of  rose  pink ;  put  these  into  a 
pan,  and  let  them  stand  all  night :  then  take  some  of  this 
mixture^  rub  it  over  the  tables  or  chairs,  and  let  it  remain 
one  hour;  then  take  a  linen  cloth  and  rub  it  well  off,  and  it 
¥d]l  leave  a  beautiful  gloss  on  the  furniture. 

If  the  pinky  shade  occasioned  by  the  alkanet  root  and  pink 
is  disagreeable,  they  may  be  omitted  in  part  or  entirely. 

776.  To  clean  Turkey  Carpets. 

To  revive  the  colour  of  a  Turkey  carpet,  beat  it  well  with 
a  stick  till  the  dust  is  all  got  out ;  then,  with  a  lemon  or 
sorrel  juice,  take  out  the  spots  of  ink,  if  the  carpet  be  stained 
with  any ;  wash  it  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  shake  out 
all  the  water  from  the  threads  of  the  carpet.  When  it  is 
thcnroughly  dry,  rub  it  all  over  with  the  crum  of  a  hot 
wheaten  loaf;  and,  if  the  weather  is  very  fine,  hang  it  out 
in  the  open  air  a  night  or  two. 

777.  .  To  clean  Marble* 

Muriatic  acid,  either  diluted  or  pure,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire^ proves  efficacious.  If  too  strong,  it  will  deprive  the 
marble  of  its  polish,  which  may  be  easily  restored  by  the  use 
of  a  piece  of  felt,  with  some  powder  of  putty  or  tripoli^  with 
either  making  use  of  water. 

778.  Mixture  for  cleaning  Stone  Stairs,  Hall  Pavements,  <SfC. 

Boil  together  half  a  pint  each  of  size  and  stone  blue  water, 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  whitening,  and  two  cakes  of 
pipemaker's  clay,  in  about  two  quarts  of  water.  Wash  the 
stones  over  witn  a  flannel  slightly  wetted  in  this  mixture ; 
%ud,  when  dry,  rub  them  witn  flannel  and  a  brush.  Some 
persons  recommend  beer,  but  water  is  much  better  for  the 
purpose. 


Cm  in  small  pie<x«  a  quarter  of  a  ponnc 
.ind.  nicltiiig  il  in  1  piptaii,  aild  an  ounce 
^-oIo^hoDT,  (n  black  rosm.  The  itbx  and 
boui  itrited,  poor  in,  bj  degrees,  quite  war 
ml  or  spirit  of  taipeatine.  ^l~heD  tbe  whc 
mixeii,  poor  it  into  a  tin  n  earthen  pot,  am 
(or  me.  Tlie  method  of  applpng  it  to  the- 
mast  be  fiisi  well  dusted  aiid  cleaned,  is  by  . 
of  this  oompoeition  on  a  piece  of  woollen 
rubbing  the  wood  with  it;  and,  in  afew  da 
be  as  firm  and  fast  as  vunidi. 

781.  Mtlhad  nfclraningaadpoiitAlnff  2 
Atta  well  oilinjf  the  nisti  parts  of  the  at 
taroor  three  dars  in  that  sta'te;  then  wipe  : 
Tags,  anil  polisli  with  emery  or  pmnice-stoD 
Frequently,  howerer,  a  little  unslaked  li 
dered,  will  be  sufficient  after  the  oil  is  clea 
a  very  high  degree  of  palish  is  requisite,  it 
fectuallv  obtained  bv  tmne  a  oaste  cominK 
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For  cleaning  Steel  or  Iron^polished  Stoves, 

oves  may  be  admirably  cleaned^  in  a  few  minutes^  by 
I  a  small  portion  of  fine  corned  emery-stone ;  and  after- 
s  finishing  with  flour  of  emery  or  rotten-stone^  either  of 
h  may  be  obtained  at  any  ironmonger's. 

4 

How  tojvdge  the  Properties  of  Nutmegs. 

le  largest^  heaviest^  and  most  unctuous  of  nutm^  are 
\  chosen^  such  as  are  the  shape  of  an  olive^  and  of  the 
fragrant  smell. 

Method  of  making  Stilton  Cheese. 

ike  the  night's  cream,  and  put  it  to  the  morning's  new 
,  with  the  rennet ;  when  thd  curd  is  come  it  is  not  to  be 
sn,  as  is  done  with  other  cheeses,  but  take  it  out  with  a 
lish  all  together,  and  place  it  on  a  sieve  to  drain  gra- 
ly,  and,  as  it  drains,  keep  gradually  pressing  it  tul  it 
nes  firm  and  dry ;  then  place  it  in  a  wooden  hoop ; 
wards  to  be  kept  dry  on  boards,  turned  frequently,  with 
-binders  round  it,  which  are  to  be  tightened  as  occasion 
ires. 

some  dairies  the  cheeses,  after  being  taken  out  of  the 
len  hoop,  are  bound  tight  round  with  a  cloth,  which 

is  changed  every  day  until  the  cheese  becomes  firm 
gh  to  support  itself ;  after  the  cloth  is  taken  away,  thev 
abbed  every  day  all  over,  for  two  or  three  months,  with 
Lsh ;  and  if  the  weather  is  damp  or  moist,  twice  a  day ; 
3yen  before  the  cloth  is  taken  off,  the  top  and  bottom  are 
rubbed  every  day. 

B. — The  dairy-maid  must  not  be  disheartened  if  she 
not  succeed  perfectly  in  her  first  attempt. 

Colouring  for  Cheese. 

le  colouring  for  cheese  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  Spanish 
tto :  but  as  soon  as  colouring  became  general  in  this  coun- 
I  colour  of  an  adulterated  kind  was  exposed  for  sale  in 
St  every  shop ;  the  weight  of  a  guinea  and  a  half  of  real 
ish  annotto  is  sufficient  for  a  cheese  of  fifty  pounds 
tit.  If  a  considerable  part  of  the  cream  of  the  night's 
be  taken  for  butter,  more  colouring  will  be  requisite, 
leaner  the  cheese  is  the  more  colouring  it  requires. 


I'.er  ti 


*"  I  keep  a  lane  jbxk  of  potilcrv.  which 
in  a  m-jTRitti  up^n  sttim^l  potitiMS  chopp 
noon  ;hty  tune  biirl=y  :  ihey  are  in  hi^h  cor 
iniibv^V.-ry^oitqaaQtiivat'e^^.  In  th 
1  -ffci!!  buil'luij.  similar  to  a  pi^eoD  cote 
iiv  ir..  Kith  (nmes  coTetwi  with  net  to  i 
r  ;*;  :  r hj  home  is  ilry,  light,  and  well  ven 
frnt.".  din,  bT  harin^  the  ueats  and  walls  w 
T  ;hri:e  ;inics  a  vi.'ar,  inii  the  floor  caveml  c 
■  rosh  tihes :  when  1  wiah  to  procnre  chickel 
[inrtuniiT  of  aettinjc  manj  hens  together,  c 

r  tesptctive  nest ;  a  boy  attends  nioTniuf 
il.1  any  olF  thai  appt'ar  restless,  and  to  see  th. 
Iheir  'proper  places ;  when  they  hatch,  tJ 
taken  away,  and  a  second  lot  of  eggs  allot 
iinin,  by  which  means  they  produce  as  nun 
before ;  I  put  the  chickens  into  long  wii-k 
against  a  hot  wall,  at  the  back  of  the  kitchi 
them  are  artificial  mothers  for  the  chicken 
ihey  are  made  of  boards  about  ten  ind 
fifteen  inches  long,  supportHl  by  two  feet  it 
inr-hes  in  height,  and  by  a  board  at  the  W 
height.  The  roof  and  back  are  lined  wi 
dr»sed  with  the  wool  upon  them.  The  too 
foratcd  with  holes  for  the  heated  air  to  c 
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with  hot-water^  at  the  back  of  the  artificial  motlicr,  which 
irill  retain  its  heat  for  three  hours^  and  is  then  renewed  fresh 
^cmn  the  steamer.  In  the  evening  they  arc  driven  into  their 
nges^  and  resume  their  station  at  the  hot  wall^  till  they  are 
leirly  three  weeks  old,  and  able  to  go  into  a  small  room,  ap- 
propriated to  that  purpose.  The  room  is  furnished  with 
frames  similar  to  the  artificial  mothers,  placed  round  the 
floor^  and  with  perches  conveniently  arranged  for  them  to 
RMMtimon. 

"  When  I  first  attempted  to  bring  up  poultry  in  the  above 
wtLj,  1  lost  immense  numbers  by  too  great  heat  and  sufib- 
OKOon^  owing  to  the  roofs  of  the  mothers  not  bein^  sufficiently 
ventilated;  and  when  that  evil  was  remedied,  I  had  another 
■eriovu  one  to  encounter ;  I  found  chickens  brought  up  in 
diis  way  did  not  thrive  upon  the  food  I  gave  them,  and 
many  of  them  died,  till  I  thought  of  getting  coarse  barley- 
meal^  and  steaming  it  till  quite  soft;  the  boy  feeds  them 
with  tills  and  minced  potatoes  alternately ;  he  is  also  em- 

Syed  rolling  up  pellets  of  dough,  made  of  coarse  wheat 
ir^  which  he  throws  to  the  chickens  to  excite  them  to  eat, 
thereby  causing  them  to  grow  surprisingly.  Hens  kept  as 
mine  are,  and  having  the  same  convemcnces,  will  readily 
■et  four  times  in  a  season,  and  by  setting  twice  each  time, 
they  would  produce,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  eighty  chickens 
eocn^  which  would  soon  make  them  very  plentiful." 

788-  Rules  for  plucking  Geese, 

Creese  destined  for  breeding  in  farm-yards,  and  which  are 
what  are  called  old  geese,  may  indeed  be  plucked  thrice  a 
year  without  inconvenience,  at  an  interval  of  seven  weeks ; 
tut  young  ones,  before  they  are  subjected  to  this  operation^ 
must  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks, 
and  especially  those  soon  destined  for  the  table,  because 
they  would  become  meagre,  and  lose  their  quality. 

789.  To  improve  the  Down  of  Geese. 

The  nature  of  the  food  contributes  very  much  to  the 
Talue  of  the  down,  ami  to  the  strength  of  feathers  the  par- 
ticular care  taken  of  geese  has  no  less  influence.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  in  places  where  these  birds  find  a  great  deal 
of  water,  they  are  not  so  much  subject  to  vermin,  and  fur^ 
nish  feathers  of  a  better  quality. 


I  ■ 


tlw  poipoBc  Of  being  sold ;  Ibey  generally 
bcome  Toatud ;  none  but  those  plucked  fr 
or  which  hate  been  just  killed,  ought  to  be 
eoniiiKrce.  In  the  latter  case  the  geese  t 
*i»D,  ani]  in  mch  a  mannerjhat  the  operal 
luinated  before  they  are  eutirel;  cold ;  the  t 
much  belter- 


Ladies  who  wwk  lace  or  embrmdery  som 
convenience  from  the  petipitation  on  tliei 
roar  be  remedied,  bj  nibbti^  tbe  bands  ti 
little  dry  wheaien  bran. 

792.         Evfry  Family  to  make  their  ok-h  Si 

It  is  reported,  a  perton  is  edng  to  take 
ma^ng  a  small  hand-mill,  ^r  every  fainil 
omj  sweet  oil.  This  may  easily  bu  done, 
beating  the  seeds  of  white  poppies  into  a  pa 
in  water,  and  skim  off  tile  oil  as  it  rises ;  on 
weighs  Afty  pounds,  and  produces  two  gal 
the  sweet  ohve  oil  Bold,  one-half  is  oil  ol 
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BOW  sown  near  Cambridge^  and  of  late  years  also  at  Enfield^ 
in  Middlesex. 

"White  poppies  are,  however,  a  very  precarious  crop  in  the 
climate  of  Britain ;  except,  perhaps,  in  Devon,  and  the 
more  southerly  districts. 

79S.  To  take  Mildew  out  of  Linen, 

Take  soap,  and  rub  it  well ;  then  scrape  some  fine  chalk, 
and  rub  that  also  in  the  linen ;  lay  it  on  the  grass ;  as  it 
dries  wet  it  a  little,  and  it  will  come  out  at  twice  doing. 

794.     To  make  Vinegar  with  the  Refuse  ofBee^hives,  after 

the  Honey  is  extracted. 

When  honey  is  extracted  from  the  combs  by  means  of 
pressure,  take  the  whole  mass,  break  and  separate  it,  and 
into  each  tub  or  vessel  put  one  part  of  combs  and  two  of 
water ;  place  them  in  the  sun,  if  his  rays  possess  a  sufficient 
power,  or  in  a  warm  place,  and  cover  tnem  with  cloths. 
Fermentation  takes  place  in  a  few  days,  and  continues  from 
ei^t  to  twelve  days,  according  to  the  higher  or  lower  tem- 
peratiure  of  the  situation  in  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed. During  the  fermentation,  stir  the  matter  from 
time  to  time,  and  press  it  down  with  the  hands,  that  it  may 
be  perfectly  soake<l.  When  the  fermentation  is  over,  put 
Uie  matter  to  drain  upon  sieves  or  strainers.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  vessels  will  be  found  a  yellow  liquor,  which  must  be 
thrown  away,  because  it  would  soon  contract  a  disagreeable 
smell,  which  it  would  communicate  to  the  vinegar.  Then 
wash  the  tubs,  put  into  them  the  water  separated  from  the 
other  matter;  it  immediately  begins  to  turn  sour;  when 
the  tubs  must  be  again  covered  with  cloths,  and  kept  mo- 
derately warm.  A  pellicle  or  skin  is  formed  on  their  sur- 
face, beneath  which  the  vinegar  acquires  strength;  in  a 
month's  time  it  bc^ns  to  be  sharp ;  it  must  be  left  standing 
a  little  longer,  and  then  put  into  a  cask,  of  which  the  bung- 
hole  is  left  open,  and  it  may  then  be  used  like  any  other 
yin^;ar. 

793.     The  best  Method  of  obtaining  pure  Soft  Water  for 
Medicinal  Purposes,  without  distilling  it' 

Place  an  earthen  pan  in  the  fields,  at  a  considerable  di- 
stance from  the  smoke  of  any  town,  to  catch  the  rain  as  it 


Uil  i:  >UT  lit  tMkmmart  tn^'thMn  odU 

M^ui£i]T  uoiwen  betur  k  a  Afaient  far  i 
■Du  nuuTiK  obRncuntu  la  ihe  niinaij  a 
(^ncci  ksd  piT^  WIku  water,  trf"  a  tei 
If-  ^^1  ijf  (hi  DTnnin  bodr.  is  dbhI  for  drin 
t^''.:rb^-:T  sumolanv.  and  if  ptnieolariT  rail 
^i!i;^^.  ranitT,  and  Ai1jw«»A/-  mbjectB. 

;t:.     F^-jrr  Mrtiid  of  mul-img  Taait  wui 
Adooniagei  reimiting  tierrfron 

TiXi  a  flice  of  fine  and  stale  loaf-bmi 
'  a  thin  as  umst  »  rrei  cm)  and  In  it  be 
i.n  both  sdes,  until  il  be  nmifitletf  brotm 
ncviK  blaekeoed  ix  Imnicd  in  anj  way. 
MT^TT-va  deep  sunte  or  duna Jug,  and  pour  < 
tcri-t:-:  lile,  as  much  dean  bouiis  water  as  jn 
intj  drink-  Modi  depend*  od  toe  water  be 
boUin?  state-  Carer  tbe  jug  with  a  Baaeer 
the  drink  e^I  nnlil  it  be  quite  cold ;  it  1 
usc-d :  the  fresliCT  il  ii  made  the  better,  ai 
r:oTC  agrecaMe.  "Oie  abore  will  be  fbond  i 
and  bi^lv  dimetic  drink.  It  is  pecnliarl] 
^:tonisch,  and  excellent  for  caTrying  off*  the  t 
aja  in  drinking.  It  is  also  a  most  excelleni 
..;'.l  miv  hi'  iivd  in  ihp  nimmor  limo    if  »■ 
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regpect  to  fairds>  some  lime  twigs  and  trap  cages  should  be 
placed^  and  lines  of  feathers  hung  about  the  place. 

»   

799.  Walnut  Ketchup, 

Take  half  a  bushel  of  green  walnuts^  before  the  shell  is 
formed^  and  grind  them  in  a  crab  mill^  or  beat  them  in  a 
marble  mortar ;  then  squeeze  out  the  juices  through  a  coacse 
cloth^  and  wring  the  cloth  well  to  get  all  the  juice  out^  and 
to  every  gallon  of  juice  put  a  quart  of  red  wine^  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  anchovies^  the  same  of  bay  salt^  one  ounce  of  all- 
spice, two  of  long  or  black  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves 
and  mace,  a  little  ginger  and  norse-radish,  cut  in  slices; 
boil  all  together  till  reduced  to  half  the  quantity;  pour  into 
a  pan ;  when  it  is  cold  bottle  it,  cork  it  tight,  and  it  will 
be  fit  to  use  in  three  months.  If  you  have  any  pickle 
left  in  the  jar  after  your  walnuts  are  used,  to  every  gallon  of 
pickle  put  in  two  heads  of  garlic,  a  quart  of  red  wine,  an 
ounce  each  of  clovei^  and  mace,  long,  black,  and  Jamaica 
pepper,  and  boil  them  all  together  till  it  is  reduced  to  half 
the  quantity,  pour  it  into  a  pan,  and  the  next  day  bottle  it 
for  use,  ana  cork  it  tight. 

800.  To  cork  and  preserve  Cider  in  Bottles, 

Good  corks  are  highly  necessary,  and  if  soaked  before 
used  in  scalding  water,  they  will  be  the  more  pliant  and  ser- 
viceable ;  and  by  laying  the  bottles  so  that  the  liquor  may 
always  keep  the  cork  wet  and  swelled,  will  much  preserve  it. 

801.  To  make  excellent  Punch. 

One  tea-spoonful  of  CoxwelVs  acid  salt  o^  lemons,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  quart  of  water  nearly  boiling,  half 
a  pint  of  rum,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy ;  a  little 
lemon  peel  may  be  added,  or  in  place  thereof,  a  few  drops  of 
essence  of  lemon. 

802.  To  make  a  pleasant,  sober,  and  refreshing  Drink  for 

the  Summer, 

Take  one  bottle  of  sherry  (but  Madeira  is  preferable), 
two  bottles  of  cider,  one  of  perry,  and  one  gill  of  brandy ; 
and  after  those  ingredients  are  mixed,  take  two  lemons,  pare 
the  rind  as  thin  as  possible ;  then  slice  the  lemons,  and  put 
the  rind  and  lemons  into  a  cup ;  to  these  add  a  little  ^atied 

1^ 


^ki,  r—i^m,^! 


tnffdta  t  Aa  tBBi  s  bMCHtt  TCfj  an/wnf  tab 
IBM  tbc  Bip^-  It  ■  inoal^fijoud  «  pleas) 
^^^  «ad  p^BXB  M  fe^  efectt  on  tboM!  « 

«a&  7*4  lu^  lir  Gn-«n  Liymor,  Jtfm 

tt  »MioM»  aorti  of  pain,  in 
Kwu  hnibrh  <t  wteten  i 
rfiwiwwl,  one  hoAd  ofKniBBid  boon 
ifaAcr  anidM.  m  ika  ta^  «f  fr,  wild  d^ 
MM  Bcv-faod  «a^  ThcM  artides  oo^t  to 
n^-dnc  ^BoHtrfwiki  tMkd  down  to  fa 

8U.  3V  cifrBcf  ^r^pfrvm  Indian  Cm 

Tbe  Toaag  •(&»,  wboi  dw;  are  b«ginniii( 
Kv  a  «cr;  agrwaihle  ncdariDe  taster     Ten  p 

reoed  in  a  uone  nusur,  and  the  juice  e 
ksiwa  are  smiiped  off,  nitl  give  aboot  ftn 
milkjr  jmte,  wfai^,  when  cUrified,  and  era] 
cudsstinre  of  a  syrup,  wQl  be  found  very  iq 
palate.  This  vepeiablt  irill  grow  in  Englaitd  : 
sown  in  good  soil. 

805.  EJieenent  BlUerfir  the  Sfomaeh. 
One  ounce  of  centian  nwt  sliced,  one  ounc 

of  lemoD,  two  drachms  of  cardamom  seeds 
drachms  of  Serille  orange  peel ;  pom  a  pint  . 
boiling  water  over  the  iogredients,  let  it  stand 
decant  the  dear  liquor,  and  take  a  wine  glai 
three  times  a  day. 

It  alionld  be  jfept  closely  coTered  aiW  the  v 
the  ingredients. 

806.  To  delect  Sugar  of  Lead  in  Wines. 
The  tincture  of  orpimeni  converts  wine  so 

a  black  colour. 


The  property  of  liver  of  sulphur,  and  of  1 
precipitating  lead  of  a  black  colour,  has  been 
and  that  property  tua  beeu  made  use  of  to 
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goodness  of  wine^  in  tihe  preparation  of  the  liquor  probo' 
tonus  Wurtembergiensu, 

But  in  trying  wines  which  we  suspect  to  be  adulterated^ 
that  proof  does  more  harm  than  good ;  because  it  precipi- 
tates the  iron  of  the  same  colour  with  the  pernicious  lead ; 
by  which  means^  some  dealers  of  respectable  characters  have 
been  ruined. 

It  was  wanting,  therefore,  to  find  an  agent  which  would 
diseoyer  nothing  in  wine  but  what  was  prejudicial  to  health. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  following  test,  which  precipi- 
tates lead  and  copper  of  a  black  colour,  arsenic  of  an  orange 
colour,  &c.  but  does  not  iron,  which  being  innocent,  or  ratiber 
salutary,  to  the  human  constitution,  gets  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  difPerent  sorts  of  wine  by  various  accidents. 

Receipt  for  the  Test  Liquor. — Mix  equal  parts  of  oyster 
flheUs,  and  crude  sulphur  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  put 
the  mixture  in  a  crucible.  Heat  this  in  a  wind  furnace, 
and  suddenly  raise  the  heat  till  the  crucible  is  exposed  to  a 
wbite  heat  for  fifteen  minutes.  When  the  mass  is  cool,  re- 
diioe  it  to  a  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a  bottle  well  corked. 

To  make  the  liquor,  put  120  grains  of  this  powder  and 
180  grains  of  cream  of  tartar  into  a  strong  bottle  full  of 
common  water,  which  has  been  boiled  for  an  hour,  and  suf- 
fered to  cool.  Cork  the  botde  immediately,  and  shake  it 
from  time  to  time.  After  having  stood  a  few  hours,  pour 
off  what  is  clear  of  the  liquor  into  ounce  phials,  after  having 
previously  put  into  each  of  them  twenty  drops  of  spirit  of 
sea  salt ;  and  then  stop  them  well  with  wax  mixed  with  a 
little  turpentine. 

One  part  of  this  liquor,  mixed  with  three  parts  of  wine 
adulterated,  will  discover,  by  a  very  sensible  black  precipi- 
tate, the  smallest  quantity  of  lead,  copper,  &c.  but  will  have 
no  effect  on  any  iron  it  may  contain.  When  the  precipita- 
tion is  made,  iron  may  be  oiscovered  by  saturating  the  wine 
remaining,  when  poured  off,  with  a  little  salt  of  tartar,  when 
the  liquor  becomes  instantly  black. 

Pure  wines  remain  perfectly  clear  after  the  addition  of 
this  liquor. 

806.     Substitute  for  Human  Milk,  where,  frorn' any  Cir- 
cumstaricey  it  cannot  h£  procured  for  Children. 

In  a  quart  of  water  boil  two  ounces  of  hartshorn  shaving 
over  a  gentle  fire,  till  tlie  whole  is  reduced  to  a  plat  \  \nviL 


ing  to  the  qokntJty  w8nte<I,  and  let  them  be 
ooncntal.  A  elaEa  of  spiriu,  or  more,  is  to 
gnanally  into  toe  mixture,  so  as  to  prere 
cream  from  curdling.  This  mixture  wOl  be 
trareUers  who  are  obliged  to  commence  thei 
particulaTly  if  the  weather  be  cold  and  damj 

810.    To  prevent  diaagreeable  Smells  from 
Chair,,  i^c. 

Milk  of  lime  (water  in  which  lime  has  bt 
which  is  whitened  hj  the  fine  partidea  of  1 
must  be  mixed  with  a  ley  of  BsheB,  or  soapy 
been  used  in  washing,  then  thrown  into  t 
privy,  it  will  destroy  the  o^noTe  smell.  By ' 
the  value  of  a  few  pence,  any  oollection  of 
may  be  neutralised. 

For  the  night-chair  of  ijck  persons,  put  w 
half  a  pound  of  quicklime,  half  an  ounce,  ol 
ammoniac,  and  water  one  pint :  this  will  p) 
agreeable  odour. 

Remark,. — Quicklime,  or  even  lime  juat  t 
the  purpoae  without  an^  addition.  It  is  the  i 
in  campa,  particularly  m  hot  countries,  to  k 
from  creatu^  contagion. 
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frontj  and  throw  some  of  this  mixture  behind ;  it  saves  the  ^ 
trouble  of  sifdns  your  ashes^  eives  a  warm  and  pleasant  fire^  i^ 
uid  a  very  small  part  only  wiU  remain  unbumt. 

812.  Another  Method. 

In  managing  your  fires  during  the  day^  first  lay  on  a 
shovel-full  of  me  dust  and  ashes  fiom  under  the  grate^  then 
a  few  ooals^  then  more  ashes^  and  afterwards  a  few  more 
ooals^  and  thus  proceed  till  your  grate  is  properly  filled^ 
placing  a  few  round  coals  in  front.  You  will  find  tiiat  the 
ashes  retain  the  heat  better  than  coals  alone ;  you  will  have 
less  smoke^  a  pleasant  fire^  and  a  very  little  waste  left  at 
night 

813.  Economy  in  Tinder, 

The  very  high  price  of  paper^  at  present,  renders  the 
saving  of  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  linen  or  cotton  rags 
of  consequence,  as  they  sell  very  dear ;  trifling  as  it  may  be 
thought,  vet  it  wiU  be  found  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
rags  maybe  saved  in  a  family,  by  using  as  tinder  for  lighting 
matches  the  contents  of  the  common  snuffers  collected  in  the 
course  of  the  evening. 

814.  Valuable  Properties  of  Cherry-tree  Gum, 

The  gum  that  exudes  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the 
cherry-tree,  is  equal  to  gum-arabic.  Hasselquist  relates  that, 
during  a  siese,  more  than  an  hundred  men  were  kept  alive 
for  two  montns  nearly,  without  any  other  sustenance  than  a 
little  of  this  gum  taken  into  the  mouth  sometimes,  and  suf- 
fered gradually  to  dissolve. 

815.  To  make  a  wholesome  Food  of  Cashew  Nuts. 

Cashew  nuts  may  be  prepared  as  food,  by  blanching  them 
with  hot  water  to  wash  off  the  caustic  oil,  or  roasting  them 
in  a  pot  like  coffee;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
smoke,  which  is  venr  acrid.  They  may  aliso  be  prepared  by 
stickins  them  on  a  fork,  and  burnmg  them  at  a  candle.  The 
oil  of  me  shell  is  abundant,  and  thoroughly  roasts  the  kernel 
within.  The  kernel  of  the  fresh  cashew  nut  is  made,  into 
an  emulsion,  like  almonds,  and  universally  used  in  the  West 
Indies. 


Or  nther  fA-n  a  peaaj  for  diat  ingenious  i 
all.  It  is  kt  lean  as  cheap,  and  prevents  the 
fire  lo  the  houae. 

817.    Curious  small  Cakes  of  Incense  Jbr  per^ 

Take  equal  quantitiea  of  lignum  rhodium, 
powder,  with  a  little  powder  of  dried  Sevill 
and  the  same  of  gum  heuzoin,  or  benjamin,  a 
getber  in  a  mBrble  mortar.  Then,  adding  som 
or  traeacanth,  dissolved  in  rose-water,  put  in 
beat  the  whole  again  t^wjether,  make  up  thi 
small  cdees,  and  place  them  on  paper  to  dry. 
cakes  being  burnt  in  the  lai^est  apartineDt, 
most  agreeable  odour  through  the  whole  roon 

819.  Polished  Tea  Urns  prejeraile  to  iKtmisi 
Polished  tea  urns  may  be  kept  boiling  wii 
expense  of  spirits  of  wine,  than  such  as  are  v 
the  cleaner  and  brighter  the  dishet:,  and  coi 
which  are  naed  for  bringing  victuals  to  table,  i 
it  hot,  the  more  effectually  will  they  answer  I 

819.  Management  of  Itagar  Straps. 
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"  890.  To  prevent  Accidents  from  leaving  a  Poker  in  the  Fire. 

The  foUowiog  invention  is  equally  simple  and  secure. 
Immediately  above  that  square  part  of  the  poker^  by  black- 
amiths  called  the  bit^  let  a  small  cross  of  iron^  about  an  inch 
ttid  a  half  each  way^  be  welded  in. 

The  good  consequences  of  this  simple  contrivance  will  be 
— 1st,  If  the  poker^  by  the  fire  giving  way^  should  slip  out^ 
it  win  probab^  catch  on  the  edge  of  the  fender. 

2d^  If  it  should  not^  it  cannot  injure  the  hearth  or  carpet^ 
38  the  hot  part  of  the  poker  will  be  borne  up  some  inches. 

And  3d^  The  poker  cannot  be. run  into  the  fire  further 
than  the  bit,  which^  in  regard  to  a  polished  poker^  is  also  of 
some  consequence* 

821.  Substitute  for  Milk  or  Cream. 

Where  cream  or  milk  cannot  be  got^  it  is  an  excellent 
substitute  to  beat  up  the  whole  of  a  fresh  egg^  in  a  basin^ 
and  then  gradually  to  pour  boiling  tea  over  it^  to  prevent  its 
curdling.  It  is  difficulty  from  the  taste^  to  distinguish  the 
composition  from  tea  and  rich  cream.  This  might  be  of 
great  use  ^  at  sea^  as  ^gs  may  be  preserved  fresh  in  various 
ways. 

822.  Usefid  Properties  of  Celandine. 

The  juice  of  this  plant  cures  tetters  and  ring-worms^ 
destroys  warts^  and  cures  the  itch. 

823.  Application  of  the  Roots  of  Fir-Trees  or  Pines, 

The  roots  or  but-ends  of  fir-trees  will  yield  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pitch  and  tar,  by  the  following  management : — 
Make  a  hole  in  the  earth,  a  few  inches  deep,  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  in  which  lay  a  coat  of  clay,  and  therein  pile  the  fir-roots, 
split  and  cut  to  the  length  of  not  more  than  three  feet,  upon 
bars  of  iron  laid  above  the  hole,  and  thie  logs  piled  up  at  the 
distance  of  half  an  inch  from  each  other,  and  each  row  laid 
crossway  of  the  other,  to  any  height  required ;  fire  is  to  be 
set  to  the  top  of  the  pile,  and  as  it  consumes  the  wood,  the 
pitch,  tar,  and  rosin,  contained  in  the  wood,  melt  and  run 
from  it  into  the  hole  below,  and  from  thence  by  a  small 
trench  into  a  large  hole,  made  several  feet  deep  ip,  the  ground, 
to  receive  these  products. 

t5 


family  Receipt  Bouk. 
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%n-  7\tjHCBini  Betrfnmi  groining Jlal- 

In  a  ctA,  finil:«'"'"g  ei^teen  gallons  of  beer, 
rtnU,  JM  ■  P*Bt  of  gnmnd  malt,  Bu^ended  in  ■ 
daw  liie  boi^  pofeellv :  the  beer  wiU  be  ini|inii 
the  whole  time  of  drafmig  Ji  fw  use. 
•ms.  To  r«*rer  lonr  Beer. 

Whea  beer  is  become  wnir,  ailJ  thereto  some  aj 
ctlciued  lo  whiteness,  or,  in  place  thereof,  a  little 
sr  whitii^-  Any  of  these  wUl  correct  the  acidity, 
ii  t»isk  and  sparkling ;  but  it  shouJd.not  be  loDg 
luch  additions,  otherwise  it  wiU  spoil. 

eSG.  To  rtslore  pricked  or  tlale  Bivr. 

To  about  a  quart  of  atale  beer,  put  half  a  tea-s 
salt  of  Homtwood;  this  will  restore  tlie  beer,  an 
Tparkle  when  poured  into  a  glass,  like  bottled  por 

eat.  Receipt  for  Blacking. 

In  three  pints  of  small  beer,  put  twaoiuices  of  ii 
and  one  pennyworth  of  brown  Eusai.  As  G6on  as 
put  a  (lessCTt-BpDoftful  of  sweet  oil,  and  then  boil 
reduced  to  a  quart.  Stir  ii  up  with  a  stick  every 
used ;  and  put  it  on  the  shoe  with  a  brush  when  ' 

898.  Anofher. 

Two  ounces  of  ivory  black ;  one  tea-spoonfh] 
vitriol,  one  table- spoonful  of  sweet  oil ;  and  two 
brown  sugar ;  roll  the  same  into  a  ball,  and  to  dis» 
half  a  pint  of  vinegar. 

829.  Another. 

Take  ivory  black  and  brown  sugar-candy,  of 
ounces;  of  sweet  oil  a  table-spoonful ;  add  nadua 
a  pint  of  Tinegar,  cold,  and  stir  the  whcde  till 
incorporated. 

830.  Another. 

To  one  pint  of  vinegar  add  half  an  ounce  o 
add,  half  an  ounce  of  copperas,*  two  ounces  of  sng 
and  two  onqces  and  a  bau  of  ivory  black;  mi^i  I 
well  together. 
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831*  Another. 

Sweet  oil^  balf  an  ounce ;  ivory  black  and  treacle^  of  each 
ludf  a  poond ;  gum-arabic>  half  an  ounce;  vinegar^  three 

el*;  Doil  the  yinegar,  and  pour  it  hot  on  the  other  ingre- 
ts* 

S3S.  Another. 

Three  ounces  of  ivory  blacky  one  ounce  of  sugar-candy, 
)ne  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol^  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  salts^  one 
iemon^  one  table-spoonful  of  sweet  oil^  and  one  pint  of 
dnegar. — First  mix  the  ivory  black  and  sweet  oil  together, 
h&i  the  lemon  and  sugar-candy^  with  a  little  vinegar  to 
]ualify  the  blackings  then  add  your  spirits  of  salts  and 
nixiol,  and  mix  them  all  well  together. 

N.  B. — The  last  ingredients  prevent  the  vitriol  and  salts 
Vom  injuring  the  leather^  and  add  to  the  lustre  of  the 
ifacking. 

)33.  Another. 

Ivory  black,  two  ounces ;  brown  sugar,  one  ounce  and  a 
lalf ;  sweet  oU,  half  a  table-spoonfiil.  Mix  them  well,  and 
hen  gradually  add  half  a  pint  of  small  beer. — Proved. 

)S4.  Another. 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ivonr  black,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
f  moist  sugar^  a  table-spoonnil  of  flour^  a  piece  of  tallow 
ibout  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  a  small  piece  of  gum-arabic. 
—Make  a  paste  of  the  flour^  and  while  hot  put  in  the  tal- 
ow^  then  the  sugar,  and  afterwards  mix  the  whole  well 
o^ther  in  a  ^uart  of  water,  and  you  will  have  a  beautiful 
hming  blacking. 

135.  EdLsy  Method  of  cleaning  Boots  and  Shoes  in  theWinter- 
time,  so  as  to  prevent  soiling  the  Person,  the  Clothes,  or  the 
House. 

When  the  boots  or  shoes  are  covered  with  dirt,  take  them 
ff,  and  with  the  back  of  a  case-knife^  or  a  piece  of  wood  cut 
hhi  at  the  edges  like  a  stationer's  paper-knife,  scrape  the 
lirt  off  with  the  same  as  clean  as  possible^  which  will  be 
ery  easily  done  whilst  the  boots  and  shoes  are  wet.  Then, 
dtn  a  small  piece  of  wet  sponge  or  flannel,  wipe  off  the  re- 
laining  dirt  which  the  pressure  of  the  knife  cannot  effect. 


will  take  tbe  ^M 
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Then  place  them  in  a  dry  room,  or  at  a  c 
frinn  me  fire,  for  a  few  hours,  and  they  will  take  thebL_ 
tng  remarkably  well,  and  bear  aa  fine  a  polisb  sa  Ihey  ffl 
before  wetting.  If  proper  atlention  ia  paid  to  ihi*  ptocrtl 
the  6nRen  will  «srcely  be  ecnled,  and  touch  trouble  will! 
EATed  by  the  extra  brushing  required  when  the  dirt  it  M 
fered  to  1I17  on. 

S36.  Genuine  Prvppralion  ofihe  Famoiu  Chemical  Liqiifd^ 
fiuof  Toja,  ^c. 
Many  of  the  Uquitls,  sold  under  various  deiioniinidoiii 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  restoring  the  rolour  of  boc 
lops,  &e,  are  found  very  imiperfectly  to  answer  that  purpow 
atid  often  to  injure  the  leather.  The  followiug;  genuice  it 
ceipt  may  be  fully  relied  on,  for  actually  product:^  lU 
dedlrable  effect ;  as  well  as  for  reailily  taking  out  grease,  in) 
spots,  and  the  stains  occaaioned  by  the  juice  of  fruit,  to 
port  wne,  &c.  from  all  leather  or  parchment. — Mix  in  ■ 
phial,  one  drachm  of  osyrauriate  of  potash  with  two  ouooe 
of  distilled  water ;  and,  when  the  salt  is  dissolved,  add  V* 
ounces  of  muristic  acid.  Then,  shaking  well  togetber,  il 
another  phial,  three  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  will 
half  an  ounce  of  the  essential  oil  of  lemon,. unite  theeontcnl 
of  till!  live)  phials,  and  keep  the  chemical  liquid  thus  pro 
pared  cloedy  corked  for  use.  The  chemical  liquid  sbmli 
be  applied  with  a  clean  spoi^,  and  dried  in  a  gentle  beat, 
after  which,  the  boot  tops  may  be  polished  with  a  pope 
brush,  so  as  to  appear  like  new  leather. 


This  ample  and  effectual  remedy  is  nothing  more  thui ' 
.tie  beep'-wax  and  mutton  suet,  warmed  in  a  pi[^ii),  unti! 

a  liqidd  state ;  then  rub  some  of  it  atightlv  over  the  edge 
'  the  sole  where  the  sldtchea  are,  which  will  repel  the  nA 
the  least  prevent  the  blacking  from  having  t^< 


usual  eflfect, 
i-39. 


Vulgar  Error  respecting  the  putting  of  SpiriU  i"** 
Bbots  and  Shoes  to  prevent  the  Effects  of  Cold. 
The  custom  of  pouring  brandy  into  the  boots  or  abao, 
when  the  feet  have  got  wet,  with  a  view  to  pievent  th 
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of  ckM,  is  a  practice  which  (though  very  common)  is 
fimnded  in  prejudice  and  misconception^  and  often  proves 
fiital^  by  brining  on  inflammation  and  consequent  ob- 
■troction  in  the  bowels.  This  practice  is  adopted  upon  the 
■apposition  that,  because  spirits,  when  swallowed,  excite  an 
nniTersal  warmth  and  restore  the  circulation  in  the  extre- 
mities, they  must  do  the  same  when  applied  to  the  extre- 
mities themselves.  But  the  reverse  happens.  Fluids,  when 
evaporating,  produce  cold ;  and  the  lighter  or  more  spirituous 
the  fluid,  the  more  quickly  it  evaporates,  and  the  greater 
is  the  degree  of  cold  generated.  This  may  be  proved  by  a 
Yerj  simple  experiment.  If  one  hand  be  wetted  with  spirit 
and  the  other  wiUi  water^and  both  are  held  up  to  dry  in 
the  air,  the  hand  wetted  with  spirit  will  feel  infinitely  colde 
than  the  other;  or  if  the  bull^  of  two  thermometers  be  so 
treated,  the  mercury  willbe  observed  to  fall  much  more  rapidly 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Whatever  danger,  tnere- 
foie,  arises  from  cold  or  damp  feet,  it  is  generally  enhanced 
by  the  practice  alluded  to.  If  such  a  remedy  is  to  be  at 
aU  employed,  it  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  taken  into  the 
stoknadi. 

8S9.  A  black  Varnish  for  Gentlemen  s  old  Straw  or  Chip 

Hats. 

Take  best  black  sealing-wax,  half  an  ounce;  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  two  ounces ;  powder  the  sealing-wax,  and  put 
it,  with  the  spirit  of  wine,  into  a  four  ounce  phial ;  digest 
them  in  a  sand  heat,  or  near  a  fire,  till  the  wax  is  dissolved ; 
lay  it  on  warm  with  a  fine  soft  hsur-brush,  before  a  fire,  or 
in  the  sun.  It  gives  a  good  stifiness  to  old  straw  hats,  and. 
a  beautiful  gloss  equal  to  new,  and  resists  wet.  If  the  hafs 
are  very  brown,  they  may  be  brushed  over  with  writing  ink, 
and  dried  before  the  varnish  is  applied.  Spirit  of  turpentine 
may  probably  be  used  in  the  place  of  the  spirit  of  wine. 

840.  To  prevent  Gentlemen  s  Haisfrom  being  spotted  after  a 

Shower  qf  Rain. 

If  your  hat  is  wet  from  rain,  or  any  other  cause,  shake  it 
out  as  much  as  possible;  then  with  a  clean  linen  cloth  or 
handkerchief  wipe  the  hat  very  carefully  as  well  aS  you  can, 
observing,  that  in  so  doing  you  keep  the  beaver  flat  and 
smooth,  in  the  same  direction  as  it  was  first  placed,  then 
with  your  hands  fix  it  in  the  original  shape,  and  hang  it  at 


iIVtj  orui 


MB  Famiiy  Retr^  Book. 

a  AslMK  fii^B  dv  fin  to  dry.     A  fer  hours  alVij 
■at  MM^iB,  In  Ae  bst  CB  the  t>U«,  and  bnifh  ii.__ 
■■d  Bi^rf  WOM  1MB  with  a  soft  bm^  in  the  propu  di 
maammt  laA  ;«■  «31  <■&  yvar  hat  dm  in  the  \sxsi  injnie 

If  Ac  din  11  Mtmae  Eo  higb  M  jmi  «ri^,  take  I  " 
mmt  Mo^nU^T  baled,  and  r —  '"^ 


«  boOHB  IB  wUcfc  the]'  Me  kcM,  with  Epirits  of  niTpeodne 
fe  n^Ataant  aeeu  of  lAidi  iriD  Epecdily  eraporace,  oi 
^(MDe  (f  dK  aOdb  to  dir  air.  Some  persons  place  eheec 
f  papB',  HMtf^Ed  vidi  anirilsof  tnrpeaiine,  over,  untUr. 
Fhrnna  pecBofdMi,  flee  and  find  it  a  tct;  eSectiul 


'^«^.  TV  frfrm  Fvn,  Wooilenr,  Ac. 

M-r.y  'T■:.-•^i--^T^^^T.  7.1:1  >:>=  of  i^ri^.Iior,  ilie  sut  of » 
naiiDet,  in  papa^  on  di^aent  parts  of  the  shelves  in  thai 
shop ;  and  as  thej  bnuh  their  doths  every  two,  three,  v 
four  ntoiiths,  this  keeps  them  free  from  moths ;  and  ibic 
shoold  be  dooe  in  boxes  where  this,  &c.  arc  put.  A  taDov 
ondle  is  freqnoitly  pot  within  esch  moff  when  hud  b;. 

feiS.  To  keep  Matlu,  Barila,  Sfc.from  Oothes. 

Pat  a  piece  of  camphor  in  a  Hnen  bag,  or  some  aromalic 
ha1)s,  in  the  drawere,  amoi^  linen  or  woollen  clothes,  ami 
ndther  moth  nor  worm  will  oome  near  them. 

811.  Tojmrify  Wool  tAfuted  milh  ItueeU. 

The  process  of  purification  conmsts  in  pattiiw  loto  tbne 
pints  of  bailing  water  a  pound  and  a  half  of  idnm,  and  aa 
much  cream  of  tartar,  which  are  diluted  in  twen^-thie* 
pinu  more  of  cold  water.  The  wool  is  then  left  immened 
in  this  liquor  during  some  days,  after  which  it  is  washed  ai 
dried.  Afterthis  operation  it  will  no  longer  be  subject  tube 
attacked  bj  insects. 
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845.  '   Chinese  Method  of  rendering  Cloth  Water-proof, 

To  one  ounce  of  white  wax^  melted^  add  one  quart  of 
spirits  of  turpentine^  which^  when  thoroughly  mixed  and 
oold;  dip  the  cloth  in  and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  By  this  cheap 
and  easy  method^  muslin^  as  well  as  the  strongest  cloths^  will 
be  rendered  impenetrable  to  the  hardest  rains^  without  the 
pores  being  filled  up^  or  any  injury  done^  when  the  cloth  is 
coloured.    I 

846.  To  perfume  Linen. 

Rose  leaves  dried  in  the  shade^  cloves  beat  to  a  powder^ 
and  mace  scraped;  mix  them  together^  apd  put  the  com- 
position into  little  bags. 

847.  To  raise  the  Surface  or  Pile  of  Velvet  when  pressed 

doivn. 

Warm  a  smoothing-iron  moderately^  and  cover  it  with  a 
wet  doth^  and  hold  it  under  the  velvet ;  the  vapour  arising 
from  the  heated  cloth  will  raise  the  pile  of  the  velvety  witn 
the  assistance  of  a  rush  whisk. 

848.  To  prevent  Danger  from  Wet  Clothes, 

Keep  if  possible  in  motion^  and  take  care  not  to  go  near  a 
fire  or  into  any  very  warm  place^  so  as  to  occasion  a  sudden 
heat^  till  some  time  after  you  have  been  able  to  procure  dry 
clothes. 

489.      Useful   Hints    relative    to    Bedclothes,    Mattresses, 

Cushions,  S^c. 

The  purity  of  feathers  and  wool  employed  for  mattresses 
and  cusnions  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  first  object  of  salu- 
brity. Animal  emanations  may,  under  many  circumstances, 
be  prejudicial  to  the  health ;  but  the  danger  is  still  greater, 
when  the  wool  is  impr^nated  with  sweat,  and  the  excre- 
mentitious  parts  of  persons  who  have  experienced  putrid 
and  contagious  diseases.  Bedclothes,  and  tnc  wool  of  mat- 
tresses, therefore,  cannot  be  too  often  beat,  carded,  cleaned, 
and  washed.  This  is  a  caution  which  cannot  be  too  often 
recommended. 

It  would  be  very  easy  in  most  situations,  and  very  effectual, 
.  to  Aimigate  them  with  muriatic  gas. 


they  m*7  remain  ■  little  moist ;  then  etove 
Btone,  ulcT  whicli,  put  upon  the  wood  Iq 
one  upon  the  otbw,  observing  that  the  twt 
ddes,  are  face  to  facx,  then  polish  them  witi 

N.  B. — The  two  first  soap  liquon  laiu 
warm,  the  thiid  aoap  hqutv  as  hot  as  70 
hand  in  it. 

Blonds  and  gaoieB  are  whitened  in  thi 
onlj  •  little  gum  ia  put  in  the  sosp  liquoi 
Btoved. 

8fil.  Prctervative  jrom  Motia  in  Clotkea  • 
Get  some  narrow  slips  of  the  best  Russia 
the  same  indiscriminately  among  the  clot 
The  leather  mav  be  procnred  at  any  bookb 
and  a  pound,  which  will  last  a  long  time,  o 
ling.  This  will  have  the  desired  efi^t,  it 
qnently  used  with  great  success. 

85S,  Compoailioafor  reitotHnff  Scorchei 
Boil,  to  a  good  consistency,  in  half  a  pint 
ounces  of  AUler's  earth,  an  ounce  of  heu' 
ounce  of  cake  soap,  and  the  juice  of  two 
this  composition  over  the  whole  of  the  dam 
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place  a  hollow  ivory  ball  in  it;  the  deeper  the  ball  sinks 
the  lighter  the  liquor^  and  consequently  more  spirituous. 

854.     To  make  Koumiss,  a  vahmble  Wine  of  the  Tartars. 

Take  of  fresh  mare's  milk^  of  one  day^  any  quantity ;  add 
lo  it  a  sixth  part  water^  and  pour  the  mixture  into  a  wooden 
▼easel ;  use  then^  as  a  ferment^  an  eighth  part  of  the  sourest 
cow's  milk  that  can  be  got;  but  at  any  future  preparation, 
a  small  portion  of  old  koumiss  will  better  answer  the  purpose 
of  souring.  Cover  the  vessel  with  a  thick  cloth,  and  set  it 
in  a  place  of  moderate  warmth ;  leave  it  at  rest  twenty-four 
hours ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  milk. will  have  become 
sour^  and  a  thick  substance  will  be  gathered  on  its  top; 
then^  with  a  sticky  made  at  the  lower  end  in  the  manner  of  a 
dium  staffs  beat  it  till  the  thick  substance  above-mentioned 
be  blended  intimately  with  the  subjacent  fluid.  In  this 
situation  leave  it  again  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours  more ; 
after  which^  pour  it  into  a  higher  and  narrower  vessel^  re- 
Hembling  a  chum^  where  the  agitation  must  be  repeated  as  be- 
fbre>  till  the  liquor  appear  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous ;  and 
in  this  state  it  is  called  koumiss ;  of  which  the  taste  ought 
to  be  a  pleasant  mixture  of  sweet  and  sour.  Agitation  must 
be  employed  ever^  time  before  it  is  used.  This  wine  operates 
as  a  cooling  antiseptic^  an  useful  stimulant^  cordial^  and 
tonic^  and  may  prove  a  valuable  article  of  nourishment ;  and 
it  has  one  excellence^  perhaps  not  the  leasts  that  the  mate- 
rials from  which  it  is  prepared  are  cheap^  and  the  mode  of 
preparation  simple. 

855.  Excellent  American  Wine, 

(Originally  communicated  to  the  public  by  Joseph  Cooper^ 
Esq.  of  New  Jersey,  North  America.) 

'^  I  put  a  Quantity  of  the  comb,  from  which  the  honey  had 
been  drained,  into  a  tub,  and  added  a  barrel  of  cider,  im- 
mediately from  the  press;  this  mixture  was  well  stirred, 
and  left  for  one  night.  It  was  then  strained  before  a  fer- 
mentation took  place;  and  honey  was  added,  until  the 
strength  of  the  liquor  was  sufficient  to  bear  an  egg.  It  was 
then  put  into  a  barrel;  and  after  the  fermentation  com- 
menced, the  cask  was  filled  every  day,  for  three  or  four 
days,  that  the  filth  might  work  out  of  the  bung-hole. 
IVnen  the  fermentation  moderated,  I  put  the  bung  in 


into  kegB,  for  u«e;  and  found  it  equal,  in 
iJmost  any  foreign  wine :  in  the  opinion  of 

"  This  eucccu  hu  induced  me  to  retiea 
for  three  yean,  and  I  am  persuaded,  that, 
honey,  instead  of  the  comb,  as  abore  descril 
pTorement  might  be  made,  as  would  enabi 
the  United  States  to  supply  themeelves  wit 
and  wholesome  wine,  which  would  not  cos 
dollar  per  gallon,  were  all  the  ingredients 
market  price ;  and  wouIdJiaTe  this  pccnlia 
every  ouier  wine,  hitherto  attempted  in  thii 
oontains  no  foreign  mixture,  but  is  inade  i 
produced  on  our  own  farms." — (Dr.  JUea 
WlUiek't  Domettic  Enegclopedia,  vol.  S. ) 

S6e.  To  detect  Copper  in  lAquidi 

Spirit  of  hartshorn  mixed  with  them,  1 
Therefore  tea  is  not  dried  on  copper,  as  an 
not  turned  blue  by  this  mixture.— Cidi 
through  brass  pats  is  detected  by  this  e 
Moyes'i  Lecturet, 

857.  To  detect  the  Mixture  of  Aru 

A  snlulion  of  blue  vitriol  dronned  into  nn- 
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green  copperas,  and  seven  ounces  of  gum-arabic  finely 
pounded ;  permit  the  whole  to  remain  near  a  fire  six  days 
more,  and  be  frequently  stirred  up;  i^train  the  liquor 
through  a  fine  cloth,  and  bottle  it  up  for  use. 

^Memark, — The  vinegar  improves  the  colour  of  the  ink, 
bat  it  has  the  troublesome  effect  of  destroying  the  pen  very 
^ckly.  Pronet  says,  the  best  ink  is  made  by  digesting  the 
mfiudon  of  galls  in  pure  water,  upon  iron.  That  process 
certainly  makes  a  very  good  ink.  The  proper  proportion  of 
gum  is  of  course  added. 

WO.     To  stop  the  Rapidity  of  Flames  when  the  Female 
Dress  happens  accidentally  to  take  Fire, 

If  a  woollen  cloth  was  constantly  kept  in  nurseries  and 
aitdng-rooms,  especially  when  there  are  fires,  laid  loose  upon 
the  table,  or  other  piece  of  furniture,  this  being  always  at 
hand,  might  be  easily  resorted  to  in  case  of  accident,  and 
being  wrapt  tight  round  the  flames,  or  strongly  pressed 
against  them,  would,  by  excluding  the  air,  in  many  in- 
stances, soon  extinguish  the  fire.  A  green  baize  cloth  being 
Tery  pHable,  and  IBcewise  a  neat  cover  to  furniture,  is  re- 
commended for  this  purpose ;  and  if  such  were  known  in 
the  family  by  the  name  of  the  Stifling  Cloth,  it  jprobably 
would  as  readily  be  used  when  there  was  occasion  K)r  it,  as 
filCrcngines  and  buckets  are  now.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
procure  baize  of  a  dose  texture.  Where  the  convenience  of 
Daize  doth  cannot  be  easily  procured,  as  in  cottages,  &c  a 
doth  doak,  riding-coat)  or  blanket,  will  answer  much  the 
same  purpose.  A  man's  coat  will  always  be  usefid;  and  the 
first  man  that  arrives  ought  to  apply  it. 

861.  To  prevent  Clothes  from  catching  Fire. 

One  of  the  most  evident  methods  to  prevent  clothea  from 
catching  fire,  is,  to  have  wire  fenders  placed  before  the  fire- 
place, of  a  suffident  height  to  hinder  the  coals  from  flying 
into  the  room;  such  fenders  are  so  placed  in  some  parlours, 
but  more,  it  is  believed,  for  protecting  the  marble  hearth 
and  carpet,  than  for  the  safety  of  the  females  and  children 
of  the  family.  Wire  screens  are  sometimes  placed  in  rooms 
where  birds  are  let  loose,  parallel  to  the  fire-place ;  such  as 
these,  if  more  projecting  ones  should  be  objected  to,  might 
be  used  in  common  sitting-rooms.  One  or  two  strong  metal 
bars  would  be  some  protection,  if  close  wire- work  should  not 


The  femtleB  and  cbildren  in  every  fam 
ticularly  told  *ud  showii,  that  flame  alwc 
■nd,  coneeqaeatly,  that  aa  long  bb  they  cc: 
an  uprwht  posture,  while  their  clothes  ar< 
);eneraUy  beginning  at  the  lower  [lart  of  tl 
meeting  addition^  fuel,  as  ttley  rise,  becc 
in  proportioD  ■  whereby  the  neck  and  he 
posed  than  other  parts  to  the  intense  and 
muEt  neceMarily  be  most  injured.  In  a 
where  the  sufferer  hapjAns  to  be  ahjne, 
guish  the  flames  by  instantly  throwing  i 
head,  and  ToUins  or  lying  upon  thejn,  n 
great  agony,  and  save  her  lite,  hy  throz 
length  on  thejloor,  and  rolling  herself  ihei 
may  not  exdnguiah  the  flame,  but  to  a  ci 
its  pn^resB,  prevent  fatal  injury  to  the  i 
aflbrd  opportunity  for  assigtancej  and  it 
ticable  than  the  other,  to  the  aged  and  ii 
hearth-rug  instantly  lapped  round  the 
almost  a  certain  preventive  of  danger. 

8Q3.  Method  to  escape  from  Fi 

Thp  fdlowinf;  simple  machine  oueht  a 
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B64.     JSasy   Method  of  obtaining   Water  in  almost  any 
"'  Situcttion, 

>r  The  grouud  must  ba  perforated  by  a  borer.  In  the  per- 
-'^  foraUon  is  placed  a  wooden  pipe,  which  is  driven  down  with 
a  mallet,  after  which  the  boring  is  continued,  that  the  pipe 
may  be  driven  still  farther.  In  proportion  as  the  cavity  of 
7-  the  borer  becomes  loaded,  it  is  drawn  up  and  emptied; 
and  in  time,  by  the  addition  of  new  portions  of  wooden 
pipe,  the  boring  is  carried  to  any  depth,  and  water  is  gene- 

*  nuly  obtained. 

■i     865.    *    Method  of  draining  Ponds  in  level  Crrounds* 

*  At  a  certain  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there 
flometimes  is  a  stratum  of  loose  sand,  which  freely  admits 
the  passage  of  water.    This  stratum  is  at  various  depths,  in 

I  difiarent  elevations;  but  it  will  be  generally  found,  that 
lands  most  subject  to  stagnant  ponds  have  but  a  shaUow 
stratum  of  clay  ov^  the  sand.  All  that  is  necessary,  there- 
fbre,  is  to  dig  a  pit  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  till  you  arrive 
at  this  stratum  of  sand,  when  the  water  will  be  immediately 
absorbed,  and  the  pond  emptied. 

866.  To  make  Artificial  Sea  Water, 

Take  common  sea  salt,  two  pounds ;  bitter  purging  salt, 
two  ounces;  magnesia  earth,  half  an  ounce;  dissolve  all  in 
river  water,  six  gallons.  These  are  the  exact  proportions 
and  contents  of  sea  water,  from  an  accurate  analyzation. 

867.  Another  Method  qftnaking  Sea  Water, 

Take  common  salt,  half  an  ounce ;  rain,  or  river  water, 
pure,  a  pint ;  spirit  of  sea  salt,  twenty  drops.    Mix  it. 

868.  To  blue  Mourning  Buckles,  Swords,  S^c* 

Take  a  piece  of  grindstone  and  whetstone,  and  rub  hard 
on  the  work,  to  take  off  the  black  scurf  from  it;  then  heat 
it  in  the  fire,  and  as  it  grows  hot  the  colour  changes  by  de» 

Sees,  coming  first  to  a  Hght,  then  to  a  dark  gold  colour,  and 
stly  to  a  blue.  Indigo  and  salad  oil,  ground  together,  is 
also  used,  by  rubbing  the  mixture  on  the  work,  with  a 
woollen  cloth,  while  it  is  heating,  leaving  it  to  cool  of  itself. 


;tfSl,H>MW«liM«iA€«liMI».      If.fl 

rffJiWtoMJ.)^  krfMnlKlnd  an,  and 


•"■^  ^  P'™fc'5  ''B^*?  *■'*'  "B*  in  ■  • 

cOi     T>«  n»th,v'.  T-ni-(»  nadis'  mm^  laboor, 

-  '.  »1A  tdTicisigt  for  c»' 

S71.  C-mjuaitioK  for  giidim^  Brass  or  SUper. 

Take  Iko  oudccs  ctf  gmn-Uc,  tiro  oonc^  {rf*  I 
ydlmc  amber,  fcrtj  grams  of  dngon's  blood  in  Is 
draduD  of  saffian,  and  fortj  omuxs  of  good  Gpirili 
infuse  and  digest  the  wbde  in  the  osa^  manna- 
sards  strain  it  Utniagh  a  linen  doth  ;  vhen  the 
nsed,  the  fia:e  of  Eilrer  or  fatass  miiEt  be  heated  t 
applied:  bj  ihi*  meaas  it  will  assume  a  gold  cola 
is  cleaned,  when  sailed,  with  a  little  warm  water. 

872.  To  make  SAeU  GtJd. 

Take  the  paring  of  leaf  gold,  <a  even  the  leai 
sdves,  and  reduce  them  into  an  impalpable  po- 
grinding  tbem  on  a  marble  with  honey  ;  pat  this  i 
where  it  will  stick  and  drj ;  when  you  want  to  use 
it  with  gum  water. 

K.  B.  Shell  diver  is  made  the  same  way. 
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873.  To  clean  Gold  and  restore  its  Lustre. 

Dissolve  a  little  sal-ammoniac  in  urine;  boil  your  soiled 
gold  therein^  and  it  will  become  clean  and  brilliant. 

874.  To  restore  the  Lustre  of  Gold  or  Silver  Lace  when 

tarnished. 

When  gold  or  silver  lace  happens  to  be  tarnished^  the  best 
liquor  that  can  be  used  for  restoring  its  lustre  is  spirits  of 
wine;  it  should  be  warmed  before  it  is  applied  to  the  tar- 
nished spot  This  application  will  preserve  the  colour  of 
the  silk  or  embroidery. 

875.  To  clean  Gilt  Buckles  or  Toys, 

Rub  a  little  soap  on  a  soft  brushy  dip  the  same  in  water^ 
and  gently  brush  the  article  you  intend  cleaning  for  a  mi- 
nute or  two,  then  wash  the  same  clean  o%  wipe  it^  and  place 
it  near  the  fire  till  it  is  perfectly  dry,  then  burn  a  piece  of 
bread,  pound  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  brush  your  articles 
with  it  as  you  do  silver  goods  with  whitening. 

876.  To  silver  Glass  Globes. 

Take  two  ounces  of  quicksilver,  one  ounce  of  bismuth,  of 
tin  and  lead  half  an  ounce  of  each :  first  put  the  tin  and 
lead  in  fasion,  then  put  in  the  bismuth,  and  when  you  per- 
ceive all  in  fusion,  let  it  stand  till  almost  cold,  and  then 
pour  in  the  quicksilver. 

After  this  take  the  glass  globe,  which  must  be  very  clean, 
and  the  inside  free  from  dust,  make  a  paper  funnel,  which 
put  in  the  hole  of  the  globe,  as  near  the  glass  as  you  can,  so 
that  the  amalgam,  when  you  pour  it  in,  may  not  splash  and 
spot  the  glass:  pour  it  in  softly,  and  move  it  about  that  the 
amalgam  may  touch  every  where ;  if  you  find  it  begin  to  be 
curdly,  hold  it  over  a  gentle  heat,  and  it  will  flow  again  : 
the  cleaner  and  finer  your  globe  is,  the  looking-glass  will  be 
the  better. 

877.  To  cut  Glass. 

Take  a  red-hot  shank  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  lay  it  on  the  edge 
of  your  glass,  which  will  then  begin  to  crack,  then  draw 
the  shank  end  a  little  gently  before,  and  it  will  follow  any 
way  you  draw  your  hand. 


out  tondung  the  coak,  and  bested  till  th 
run. 

879.  Uieful  Hinti  to  Lamp/ig/ttei 

As  many  accidents  liappen  in  the  win 
sliding  of  ladders,  the  same  would  never  occ 
ing  simple  method  was  generally  adof>ted 
nad  was  put  in  the  top  of  the  ladder,  in  ai 
tion,  accidents  could  never  happen,  as,  ■ 
slides,  the  nail  would  catch  the  binp  uud." 


Near  the  top  of  a  room,  facing  the  sm 
metal,  with  a  circular  hole  in  it,  for  the  sun 
trun)  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  u 
in  the  afternoon ;  then,  by  means  of  a  lint 
determine  the  point  upon  the  floor,  which 
the  centre  of  the  hole,  and  from  that  point, 
several  concentric  semicircles.  Having  niai 
dear  day  near  Uie  summer  solstice,  make 
dark,  and  about  three  or  four  hours  before 
mark  the  points  where  the  northern,  as  a. 
limb  of  the  sun's  image  croM  those  semii 
trill  be  several  curves  included  between  thei 
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that  the  sun's  rays  may  pass  perpendicularly  through  it  when 
he  is  in  the  equator. 

S.  The  aperture  need  not  be  more  than  one-fifth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter^  if  it  be  counter-sunk  on  both  sides^  to  ad- 
mit the  sun's  rays  to  flow  through  it  at  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  hours  before^  and  after  noon. 

3.  If  the  surface  of  the  floor^  on  which  the  observations 
are  to  be  taken  for  finding  the  meridian^  be  not  sufficiently 
even^  the  floor  may  be  covered  with  new  boards^  taking  the 
sreatest  care  that  they  are  laid  down  perfectly  horizontal 
nrom  east  to  west.  After  the  line  has  been  correctly  drawn^ 
and  the  north  and  south  ends  of  it  marked  upon  the  walls 
of  the  room^  the  boards  may  be  taken  away^  and  others  laid 
down  to  draw  the  Hnes  upon. 

A  meridian  line  upon  a.  small  scale^  but  sufficiently  cor- 
rect for  regulating  clocks  and  watches^  may  be  had  by  the 
following  method : 

Let  a  stone^  with  an  even  surface^  about  three  feet  long 
and  two  broad^  be  fixed  horizontally  upon  a  brick  or  stone 
pillar^  at  a  convenient  height  for  observation^  with  one  of  its 
ends  facing  the  south.  Near  die  middle  of  this  end  of  the 
stone  fix  a  gnomon  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
rizon. This  gnomon^  which  should  be  made  of  a  strong  bar 
of  metal^  must  have  a  small  aperture  through  it^  for  the 
son's  ray  to  flow  through  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in 
the  evenmg.  From  that  pointy  as  a  centre,  which  is  directly 
under  this  aperture,  draw  several  concentric  semicircles,  and 
fix  the  merioian  line  according  to  the  preceding  directions. 
The  gnomon  should  have  several  other  holes  made  flmiugh 
it  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  that  the  sun's  rays, 
at  noon,  flowing  through  some  of  them,  may  fall  near  the 
nortih  end  of  the  stone  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  for,  if  only 
one  hole  be  used,  the  sun's  image  will  fall  near  the  centre  of 
the  gnomon  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  it  will  be 
thrown  far  beyond  the  north  end  of  the  stone. 

881.  To  repair  Roads  near  to  Coal  Mines. 

The  roads  to  and  from  coal  mines  are  usually  in  bad  con- 
dition from  the  heavy  loads  passing  in  carts  over  them.  The 
late  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  to  repair  them,  adopted,  with 
great  success,  the  fmlowing  plan,  at  Worsley,  in  Lancashire. 
The  stones,  clay,  and  rubbish,  first  raised  from  the  shaft, 
were  laid  in  a  large  heap  above  ground ;  then,  such  inferior 


canal,  and  enabled  him  to  sell  die  nirpl 
for  the  repair  of  the  turnpike  roada  in  tna 

883.  Method  of  bleaching  Stra 

Dip  the  Btiaw  in  a  solution  of  oxygen. 
saturated  with  potash.  (Oxygenated  d: 
much  cheaper.)  The  straw  is  thus  rei 
and  its  fiexibilit;  is  increased. 

883.  For  taking  Greoit  out  of  the  Leav* 
Fold  up,  in  two  small  bags  made  of 
some  ashes  of  burnt  bones,  finely  powder 
haitshom,  which  is  always  ready  prepai 
the  druggists ;  lay  the  bags  of  muslin,  coni 
one  on  each  side  of  the  greasy  leaf:  an 
pair  of  fire  tongi,  or  baiT-aresaer'B  pinchi 
derate  warmth,  press  with  them  the  two 
^easy  spot,  and  hold  them  some  time 
Repest  the  process,  if  necessary. 

When  the  irons  cannot  be  convenientl; 
may  be  heated  over  the  fire,  in  a  clean  ea 
whilst  hot,  applied,  without  any  mudm 
the  grease  spot,  and  a  weight  laid  on  it  to 
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necessary,  in  the  same  manner  as  you  bleach  linen ;  in  which 
operation,  as  w^  as  in  bleaching /Trtn^^,  a  hot  sun  is  best. 
If  the  foulness  of  the  priiU  should  settle  in  spots,  soak  those 
9gotA  well  by  putting  wet  linen  nigs  doubled  upon  them  for 
a  considerable  time.  If  soaking  in  this  manner  does  not  get 
liie  spots  out,  put  the  prini  into  hot  water,  gently  boiling, 
or  yerj  near  it,  and  let  it  continue  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
but  if  the  paper  be  spongy,  or  very  thin,  it  will  not  bear 
•caking  so  long.  Soaking  m  this  manner  is  seldom  neces* 
HUT.  The  foulness  from  flies  may  be  gently  brushed  off 
with  a  wet  sponge,  when  the  print  is  thoroughly  soaked. 
Spirit  of  sea-salt,  much  diluted,  will  get  white-wash  off 
prints :  take  care  not  to  hold  your  nose  over  the  vapour  of 
the  ^irit.  Do  not  leave  your  prints  on  the  grass-plat  at 
night,  for  fear  of  the  worms. 

885.  To  marble  Books  or  Paper. 

.  Marbling  of  bolks  or  paper  is  performed  thus : — Dissolve 
four  ounces  of  gum  arable  m  two  quarts  of  fair  water ;  then 
provide  several  colours  mixed  with  water  in  pots  or  shells,  and 
with  pencOs  peculiar  to  each  colour ;  sprinkle  them  by  way  of 
intermixtme  upon  the  gum  water,  which  must  be  put  into  a 
trough,  or  some  broad  vessel ;  then,  with  a  stick,  curl  them,  or 
draw  them  out  in  streaks  to  as  much  variety  as  may  be  done. 
Having  done  this,  hold  your  book,  or  books,  dose  together, 
and  only  dip  the  edges  hi,  on  the  top  of  the  water  and 
colours,  very  lightly ;  which  done,  take  them  off,  and  the 
plain  impression  of  the  colours  in  mixture  will  be  upon  the 
leaves :  doing  as  well  the  ends  as  the  front  of  the  book  in 
the  like  manner,  and  afterwards  glazing  the  colours. 

886.  7b  make  Red  Coral  Branches  for  embellishing  G*^ttos, 
and  ike  Method  of  building  a  Grotto  at  a  very  little 
Expense, 

Dissolve  clear  rosin  in  a  brass  pan ;  to  one  ounce  thereof 
add  two  drachms  of  the  finest  vermilion ;  and  when  you 
have  stirred  them  well  together,  and  have  chosen  your  twigs 
and  brandies,  peeled  and  dried,  take  a  pendl  and  paint  these 
twigs  all  over,  whilst  the  composition  is  warm,  and  shape 
them  in  imitation  of  natural  coral  of  black  thorn ;  when 
done,  hold  it  over  a  gentle  coal  fire,  turn  the  branches  about 
with  your  hand,  and  it  will  make  it  all  over  smooth  and  even, 

u  2 


together,  add  stone-flower  <n  the  stone  yi 
two  or  three  parts,  or  io  much  as  wiU  g 
colour  of  the  atone;  to  this  add  one  pi 
phur;  first  incorporate  all  ti^ether  ore 
Afterwards  knead  it  with  jour  hands  in 
ihis  cement  the  stones,  after  they  are 
have  been  wanned  before  the  fire,  in  o 
cement  the  better. 

NS7.  Admirable  Cement,  or  Mortar,  oa 
vxAd  HiUs. 
On  the  Cotawold  Hills,  in  Gloucester 
ilear,  and  sand  not  tobehad,  anexcellen' 
at  a  moderate  price.  Invention  is  seldi 
than  when  it  ia  prompted  by  necesaity. 
the  public  roads  over  these  bills,  being 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  dun 
animals  travelling  on  them,  are  found  to  I 
basis  for  cement.  The  scrapii^  alone  i 
for  ordinary  waDs ;  and  the  general  p 
the  beat  huildings,  is  not  more  than  one 
of  scrapings.  This  mortar,  of  less  than 
has  been  observed  to  possess  a  stone-li 
firmer  than  the  conunon  stone  of  the  c© 
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used  as  a  material  in  making  or  repairing  roads ;  this  ad- 
mirable mortar  can,  therefore,  reaaily  be  prepared,  in  all 
mch  places,  with  very  little  trouble -or  expense. 

888.     Preparation  of  common  Cement  Jbr  Joining  Alahaster, 
Marble,  Porphyry,  or  other  Stones* 

Take  of  bees'- wax  two  pounds,  and  of  rosin  one  pound, 
melt  them,  and  add  one  pound  and  a  half  of  the  same  kind 
of  matter,  powdered,  as  the  body  to  be  cemented  is  com- 
posed of,  strewing  it  into  the  melted  mixture,  and  stirring 
tfaem  well  together,  and  afterwards  kneading  the  mass  in 
water,  that  the  powder  may  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
wax  and  rosin.  The  proportion  of  the  powdered  matter  may 
be  varied,  where  requirea,  in  order  to  bring  the  cement  nearer 
to  the  colour  ofthe  body  on  which  it  is  employed. 

.This  cement  must  be  heated  when  applied ;  as  mu^t  also 
the  parte  of  the  subject  to  be  cemoited  togedier ;  and  care 
must  be  taken  likewise,  that  they  be  thoroughly  dry. 

When  this  composition  is  properly  managed,  it  forms  an 
extremely  strong  cement,  which  will  eyen  suspend  a  pro- 
jecting body  of  considerable  weight,  after  it  is  thoroughly 
dry  and  set,  and  is  therefore  of  great  use  to  all  caryers  in 
atone,  or  others  who  may  haye  occasion  to  join  together  the 
parts  of  bodies  of  this  nature. 

Melted  sulphur,  applied  to  fragments  of  stones  preyiously 
heated  (by  placing  them  before  a  fire)  to  at  least  the  melting 
point  of  sulphur,  and  then  joined  with  the  su^hur  between, 
makes  a  pretty  firm  and  durable  joining. 

Chips  out  of  comers,  and  similar  little  deficiencies  in  the 
stone,  may  also  be  filled  up  with  melted  sulphur,  in  which 
aome  of  me  powder  of  the  stone  has  been,  mixed :  but  the 
stone  should  be  previously  heated. 

889.  Strong  Cement, 

To  prevent  the  escape  of  the  vapours  of  water,  spirit,  and 
liquors  not  corrosive,  the  simple  application  of  slips  of 
moistened  bladder  will  answer!  very  well  for  glass,  and  paper 
with  good  paste  for  metal.  Bladder,  to  be  very  adhesive, 
should  be  soaked  some  time  in  water  moderately  warm, 
till  it  feels  clammy,  it  theii  sticks  very  well;  if  smeared 
with  white  of  eggs  instead  of  water,  it  adheres  still  closer. 


4Sfl  Famili/  Receipt  Book.    ^^^H 

e»0.  Cement  for  Iron  Flues. 

Common  salt  End  dflcd  wood'Sshes,  equal  ptt 
into  a  paste  with  water,  make  a  good  cement  foe  i] 
&c.  better  than  most  other  compoBitions,  and  rai 
pUed  when  the  flue  is  hot  or  cold.  Iron-fllings  am 
will  do  as  well,  or  rather  iron-filing  moiBteneS  wil 
muriatic  add.  These  are  commonly  used  for  flllhl 
spaces  between  cylinders. 

891.  To  produce  Gas  Light,  on  a  small  scale. 

Take  an  ordinary  tobacco-pipe,  and  nearly  6U 
with  small  coals,  and  stop  the  mouth  of  the  bowl: 
Builable  lutin);,  as  pipe  clay,  or  the  mixture  of  i 
common  clay,  or,  as  clay  is  apt  lo  shrink,  of  sand  t 
and  place  the  bowl  in  a  fire  iietween  the  bars  of  i 
that  the  pipe  may  stand  nearly  perpendicular. 
minutes,  if  the  luting  is  good,  the  f^as  will  begin 
from  the  orifice  of  the  pipe,  mhcn,  if  a  piece  of  ligli 
,  or  a  candle  be  applied,  it  will  take  fire  and  bum  6 
minutes  with  an  intense  light.  When  the  light  gi 
residuum  of  useful  products  will  be  found  in  the  I 

992.  The  Phosphoric  Pencil 

Is  a  small  bit  of  phosphonis,  put  into  a  quill,  an 
a  phial,  in  water ;  when  you  write,  dip  your  pend 
the  water,  to  prevent  its  taking  fire. 

893.  The  Fire  Bottle. 

Take  aa  much  unslacked  iime  as  will  lie  on  the  ] 
small  penknife,  put  it  into  a  short  bottle,  then  pul 
half  a  drachm  of  phosphorus,  and  shake  it  gentl 
lakes  fire  ;  then  blow  gently  into  the  bottle  un: 
done  crackling  or  Irizzing,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

894.  To  make  the  Phosphoric  Match  Bottle. 
These  bottles  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  am 

flower  of  sulphur  with  eight  of  phosphorus.  Thii 
caution,  and  should  afterwards  be  handled  with  g 
lest  any  part  of  the  mixture  get  under  the  finj 
a  small  portion  of  which  might  occasion  grea 
■     When  used  to  procure  a  light,  a  ver 
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quantity  is  taken  out  of  the  bottle  on  the  point  of  the 
match^  and  rubbed  upon  cork  or  wood^  which  produces  an 
immediate  flame. 

895.     7V>  take  Impressions  on  Paper  from  Designs  made  on 

Stone. 

.  The  stone  should  be  dose  grained^  and  the  drawing  or 
writing  should  be  made  with  a  pen  dipped  in  ink^  formed 
oi  a  solution  of  lac,  in  leys  of  pure  soda,  to  which  should  be 
added  some  soap  and  lamp-black  for  colouring ;  leave  it  to 
harden  for  a  few  days;  then  take  impjressions  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  dip  the  surface  in  water,  then  dab  it  with 
nnnta^s  ink,  and  printer's  balls;  the  ink  sticks  to  the 
design,  and  not  to  the  stone,  and  the  impression  may  be 
taken  wiUi  wet  paper  by  means  of  a  rolling  or  screw-press, 
in  die  ordinary  manner.  Several  hundred  copies  may  be 
from  the  same  design  in  this  simple  manner. 


896.  To  make  Transparent  Screens  for  the  Exhibition  of 

the'  Phantasmagorta. 

Transparent  screens  are  to  be  prepared  by  spreading 
white  wax,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  or  oil  of  turpentine, 
over  thin  muslin.  A  screen  so  prepared  will  roll  up  without 
injury.  A  clearer  screen  may  be  produced  by  having  the 
mushn  always  strained  upon  a  rectangular  frame,  and  pre- 
pared with  turpentine  instead  of  wax.  Such  a  screen  is  not 
alwajTS  convenient,  and  it  cannot  be  rolled  without  crack- 
ing, and  becoming  in  a  short  time  useless.  Therefore, 
nothing  can  be  better  for  the  purpose  than  the  former. 

897.  Thunder  Powder. 

Take  separately  three  parts  of  good  dry  saltpetre,  two 
parts  of  dry  salt  of  tartar,  and  pound  them  well  togedier  in 
a  mortar;  then  add  thereto  one  part,  or  rather  more,  of 
flower  of  brimstone,  and  take  care  to  pound  and  mix  the 
whole  perfectly  togedier :  put  this  composition  into  a  bottle 
with  a  glass  stopper,  for  use. 

Put  about  two  drachms  of  this  mixture  in  an  iron  spoon, 
over  a  moderate  fire,  but  not  in  the  flame ;  in  a  short  time 
it  will  melt,  and  go  off  with  an  explosion  like  thimder  or  a 
loaded  cannon. 


■nay  be  put  into  a  cask  of  rum,  or  any  other 
Birds. — Large  birds  may  be  treated  as  1 
most  not  be  put  in  epiritB.  Small  birds  n 
in  the  following  manner : — take  out  the  < 
passage  to  the  brain,  which  should  be  scoo; 
the  mouth  ;  introduce  into  the  cavities  of  th 
wbole  body,  some  of  the  mixture  of  salt,  ali 
putting  some  through  the  gullet  and  who] 
neck ;  then  hang  the  bird  in  a  cool  airy  p] 
ft'et,  that  the  body  may  be  impregnated  t 
afterwards  by  a  thread  through  theunder  i 
bill,  till  it  appears  to  be  sweet,  then  hang  il 
near  a  Are;  after  it  is  well  dried,  clean  ou 
loose  of  the  mixture,  and  fill  the  cavity  of 
wool,  oakum,  or  any  soft  substance,  and  pa 
laper. 

Fishes,  &c. — Large  fishes  should  be  opei 
the  entroUs  taken  out,  and  the  inside  wt 
jiepper,  and  stufied  with  oakum.  Small  fish 
as  well  as  reptiles  and  insects,  except  butteri 
and  any  insecls  of  fine  colours,  should  be  ph 
box  prepared  for  that  purpose,  wi^  their  w 

H99.  Birdi  shot  in  this  KingdOTn. 
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900.    Hules  for  collecting  CurioHHes  on  Sea  Voyages. 

Set  apart  a  small  cask  of  spirits,  into  which  put  every  un- 
oommon  sea  production  you  may  meet  with  during  the  voy- 
age, and  wrap  every  article  separate  in  a  rag,  or  a  lime  oakum. 

9Q1.    An  artificial  Water  for  writing  Letters  of  Secrecy. 

Take  copperas,  finely  powdered,  put  a  little  thereof  into  a 
new  ink-horn,  pour  dean  water  on  it;  and  after  it  has  stood 
a  little  while  write  therewith,  either  on  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, and  the  writing  cannot  be  seen  any  other  way  than  by 
drawing  the  letters  through  a  water  thus  prepared : — Take  a 
pint  of  water,  put  into  it  one  ounce  of  powdered  galls, 
temper  it  together,  and  strain  it  through  a  doth ;  put  the 
water  into  a  dish  that  is  wide  enough,  and  draw  your  wri- 
ting through  it,  and  vou  will  read  it  as  you  do  other  wri- 
tings ;  and  to  make  tne  secret  contents  less  liable  to  suspi- 
cion, you'  may  write  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  paper  or 
parchment,  with  black  writing  ink,  matters  of  less  con- 
sequence. 

902.  Another. 

Take  flake-white,  or  any  other  whitening,  and  dilute  it  in 
vrater  impregnated  with  gum  adragant.  If  you  write  with 
this  liquor,  the  writing  will  not  be  perceivable  unless  you 
hold  the  paper  to  the  sun  or  the  lignt  of  a  candle.  The 
reason  whv  it  is  so,  is,  that  die  rays  of  light  do  not  i>ass  with 
the  same  facility  through  the  letters,  formed  with  this  liquor, 
as  through  the  other  parts  of  the  paper. 

903.  To  write  secretly  on  a  Pocket  Handkerchief. 

Dissolve  alum  in  pure  water,  and  write  upon  a  fine  white 
handkerchief,  which,  when  dry,  will  not  be  seen  at  all;  but 
when  you  would  have  the  letters  visible,  dip  the  handker- 
chief in  pure  water,  and  it  will  be  of  a  wet  appearance  all 
over,  except  where  it  was  written  on  with  the  alum  water. 

Yon  may  also  write  with  alum  water  upon  writing  paper, 
which  will  not  be  visible  till  dipped  in  water. 

904.  To  write  in  the  Dark  as  straight  as  by  Day.  or  Candle 

Light. 

Write  with  a  pencil  on  an  ivory  leaf;  for  if  lines  are 
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drawn  on  the  leaf  with  a  needle,  or  any  sharp  poi 
ms]'  be  felt  hj  the  pwnt  of  the  pencil. 

MS.  Qiiicksilner. 

Tallow  will  UVe  up  qnictsil»CT.     Vinegar  kills  it 

90tt.  To  revive  a  dull  Fire. 

Powdered  nitre,  strewed  on  the  fire,  i&  the  besi 
[hat  can  be  used. 

MBT.  To  preeeni  Paper  from  sinking. 

If  the  paper  used  in  mperior  editioua  of  books,  an 
sinks  BO  as  to  prevent  its  being  written  on,  be  d 
alum^water.  It  nay  be  writteu  on.  This  prac 
adopted  by  Peiresc.     {See  hit  Life,  p.  199.) 

908.  To  harden  Plaster  of  Paris  Casts. 
Waib  them  wdl  with  a  eponge  dipped  in  alum-i 

909.  To  take  off  a  Gold  Ring  sticking  tight  on  a  F 
Touch  it  with  mercury,  and  it  becomes  so  britti 

'light  blow  with  a  hamnier  will  break  it, 

9 10.  To  make  Photpkortu. 
ird  parts  of  quicklime  (i.  e.  caldned  oystei 
third  of  flower  of  hrimslone,  put  into  a  cm 

phorus. 

911.  To  judge  of  the  Weather. 

If  a  perwn  intends  to  ride  any  where  in  winter, 
peels  it  wiU  rain,  he  may  know  by  the  following  ob 
eight  honn  before  the  rain  cornea  on;  and  so  i 
take  s  great  coat  with  him,  or  otherwise  escape  it, 
him  observe  the  top  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  ol 
meter,  and  if  rain  be  about  to  come,  it  will  be  in< 
concave,  otherwise,  convex  or  protuberant.  But  i 
rometer  is  sometimes  deceitful,  the  point  from  ■» 
wind  blows   and  the   appearance  of    the  dmy  i 


Two  third™ 

id  one  third  ,  ^        

-,  and  exposed  to  the  aii  for  an  hour,  becoi 
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912.  To  brown  QunmBarrels. 

After  the  barrel  is  finished,  to  ^ve  it  a  brown  oobur,  it  is 
to  be  rubbed  over  with  aquafortis,  or  spirit  of  salt  diluted 
with  water,  and  then  to  be  laid  by,  for  a  week  or  more,  till 
a  oonmlete  coat  of  rust  is  formed.  A  little  oil  is  then  to  be 
applied,  and  the  surface  being  rubbed  dry,  it  is  to  be  polished 
uy  means  of  a  hard  brush  aim  a  little  bees'-wax. 

913.  To  keep  Amu  and  polished  Metal  from  Rust. 

Dtssolve  mie  ounce  of  camphor  in  two  pounds  of  hog's 
lard,  observing  to  take  off  the  scum ;  then  mix  as  much 
Uack  lead  as  will  give  the  mixture  an  iron  colour.  Fire 
arms,  &c  rubbed  over  with  this  mixture,  and  left  with  it 
on  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  dri^  with  a  linen  cloth 
¥rill  keep  dean  for  many  months. 

914.  To  prevent  Humidity  from  being  pr^udicial  to  Powder 

Magazines. 

A  Prussian  officer  of  rank  informed  St  Pierre  that  having 
remarked  vapours  to  be  attracted  by  lead^  he  had  employed 
it  for  drying  the  atmosphere  of  a  powder  magazine,  con- 
structed under  ground,  in  the  throat  of  a  bastion,  but  useless 
from  its  humidity.  He  ordered  the  concave  ceiling  of  the 
arch  to  be  lined  with  lead,  where  the  gunpowder  was  de- 
posited in  barrels :  the  vapours,  of  the  vamt,  collected  in 
Seat  drops  on  the  leaden  roof,  run  off  in  streamlets  sdong 
e  sides,  and  left  the  gunpowder  barrels  perfectly  dry. 

915.  To  recover  damaged  Gunpowder. 

The  method  of  the  powder  merchants  is  this:  thev  put 
part  of  the  powder  on  a  sail  doth,  to  which  they  add  an 
equal  weight  of  what  is  really  ^ood ;  then,  with  a  shovel, 
they  mingle  it  well  together,  dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  barrel  it 
up,  keeping  it  in  a  dry  and  proper  place. 

916.  To  ijicrease  the  Force  of  Gunpowder. 

Dr.  Baine  says,  three  ounces  of  pulverized  quicklime 
being  added  to  one  pound  of  gunpowder,  its  force  is  aug« 
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•,m.  TV  make  Sky  Rockets. 

The  charges  for  sky  rockets  are  made  of  saltpe 
]ioiuids,  briiUBtone  one  pound,  and  charcoal  one  poi 
II  half ;  or  by  another  direction,  saltpetre  four  pound 
Intone  one  pound  and  b  half,  charcoal  twelve  ouni 
meal  powder  two  ounces.  These  proportions  vary  a 
cording  to  the  size  ol'  the  rockets ;  in  rockets  of  four 
mealed  powder,  saltpetre,  and  charcoal,  are  used 
proportions  of  10,  2,  and  1 ;  but  in  very  large  rod 
proportions  are,  saltpetre  four,  mealed  powder  and 
line  each.  When  stars  are  wanted,  camphor,  alcob 
inony,  and  other  ingredients,  are  requii-Hl,  aecordinj 
)^tar<i  are  to  be  blue,  white,  &c.  In  some  cases  gohl 
vtr  rain  is  required,  then  brass  dual,  steel  dust,  saw  d 
t-nter  into  the  compo^tion  ;  hence  the  varieties  ma 
most  indefinite.  With  respect  to  colour,  sulphur 
blue,  camphor  a  white  or  pole  colour,  saltpetre  a 
yellow,  BBl-amraoniac  a  green,  antimony  8  reddish, 
copper  colour.  These  materials  require  preparatioi 
they  are  fit  for  use ;  and  before  a  person  can  be  qual 
^he  business  of  flre-wotk  laaking,  he  must  undcrst 
method  of  making  the  moulds,  cases,  &c.  and  be  ace 
with  the  instruments  used  in  the  art,  their  HiiTy™ 
maierials. 

918.  Iniprovemtat  in  Fire-Workt. 
Professor  Proust  has  discovered  that  nitrate  of  boi 

economical  article  in  their  composition ;  and  tlut  G 
of  the  nitrate,  one  of  charcoal,  and  one  sulphur, 
powder  which  produces  a  flame  of  a  beautiful  reddis 
coldur. 

919.  To  Make  TratispareTii  Pcgierfirjh-auring. 

Tracing  paper  is  readilv  made  by  taking  a  sheet  of  i 
silk,  or  other  paper,  and  rubbing  it  over  gently  wi 
soft  substance,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  a 
oil,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  which,  being  suspended-ui 
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win  be  fit  for  use  in  a  flew  days;  or  it  may  be  had  at  any  of 
the  sbopt.'  Lay  this  transparent  material  on  the  print  or 
drawing  to  be  transferred^  and,  with  a  sharp  black  lead 
pencil,  Inioe  the  outlines  exactly  as  they  appear  through  the 
praer.  If  more  permanent  or  stronger  lines  are  wished,  ink 
mned  with  ox-gall  will  be  necessary  to  make  it  adhere  to 
the  oiled  surface. 

990.     To  trace  Draioings  or  Prints  against  the  Light, 

There  are  two  methods:  one  to  lay  the  print,  &c.  flat 
ajgaittst  a  pane  of  glass,  with  thin  paper  over  it,  when  the 
lines  appearing  through  it  are  to  be  followed  by  the  lead : 
ikud  other  is  more  convenient,  and  consists  of  a  frame  en- 
dosing  a  square  of  glass,  supported  by  legs,  on  which  the 
paper  is  laid  as  before,  and  a  candle  placed  behind  the  glass, 
A  pen  and  ink  may  be  used  in  this  manner,  but  they  cannot 
in  the  former  instance.  « 

921.  Method  of  using  Tracing  Paper* 

Take  a  piece  of  the  size  required,  and  rub  it  equally  over, 
on  one  side,  with  black  lead,  reduced  to  a  powder,  till  the 
sorface  will  not  readilv  soil  a  finger;  then  lay  a  piece  of 
white  paper  with  the  leaded  side  of  this  paper  next  to  it, 
under  the  print;  and  securing  them  firmly  together  with 
pins  at  the  comers,  proceed  to  take  the  outlines  with  a  blunt 
point,*  and  some  degree  of  pressure,  which  will  transfer  the 
lead  to  the  clean  paper  precisely  in  the  direction  the  point 
passed  over  the  print;  this  may  be  corrected  with  the  black 
lead  pencil,  and  cleansed  of  any  soil  by  the  crums  of  stale 
bread. 


922.     To  copy  ])rawings,  S^c,  with  fixed  Materials. 

Rub  a  thin  piece  of  paper  thoroughly  and  equally  with 
fresh  butter,  and  after  well  drying  it  by  a  fire,  cover  it  with 
black  lead,  or  with  carmine,  lamp-black,  or  blue  bice,  on  ^e 
other  side  which  received  the  butter.  When  the  operation 
has  so  far  succeeded,  as  that  the  colour  will  not  a&ere  to 
any  substance  passed  over  it,  lay  the  coloured  surface  on 
white  paper,  the  print  on  it,  and  trace  the  subject  tlm>ugh 
with  a  point  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  receipt. 
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983.         To  Irwufer  any  Impretaon  with  VemdHaih 

Mix  thr  colour  with  Unseed  oil  in  a  atste  suffideo 
lo  flow  from  the  point  of  a  pen,  with  which  let  ever 
the  print  be  accurately  traced ;  then  wet  the  back  oi 
turning  the  face  downwards  on  clean  white  dry  papi 
the  other  paper  on  the  back,  and  gentlj  rub  or  press 
may  be  euppoaed  the  red  Unea  are  completely  trand 
die  paper  from  the  print. 

set.  Traruparaii  Paper. 

Wet  some  fine  paper  with  a  feather  on  both  sida 
thin  layer  of  rosin,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine.  It« 
serve  to  put  over  any  thing  yoa  wish  to  take  off. 

9S3.  Mtlhod  of  copying  a  DeHgn, 

Wash  the  wuface  of  a  flat  plate  of  glass  with  a  soli 
Kum-anibic,  in  water,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
has  been  added ;  or  you  may,  instead  thereof,  nioii 
surface  only  with  while  of  eg^ :  when  dry,  lay  thi 
side  of  the  jjiass,  which  !ins  not  been  moistened,  on 
■ign  yon  want  to  copy,  and  with  a  soft  red  lead  peni 
the  whole  that  you  wbh  for.  Then,  having  a  sheet  i 
paper  properly  moistened,  lay  it  upon  your  pencil  d 
and  pressiDg  it  on  the  glass,  lake  off  the  paper  before 
liquor  is  re-disBolved,  and  you  will  have  youz  deaiol 
fened  upon  the  paper  from  the  glass. 

9S6.  Topraerve  Pencil  and  Chalk  Drawingt. 

Ist,  Get  a  pan,  or  tub,  sufficiently  spacious  to  ad 
drawing  horiiontally  ■  fill  it  with  clean  water,  and 
drawioe  through  in  that  direction ;  then  lay  it  on  soi 
flat  to  dry.     This  will  take  off  the  loose  lead. 

Sdly,  Fill  the  same  vessel  a  second  time  with  rath 
than  one-third  new  milk,  am}  the  remaining  pai 
water,  through  which  run  the  drawing  agaiiibcHii 
and  leave  it  to  dry  as  before. 

Do  not  lay  the  drawing,  while  wet,  on  any  colonia 
such  as  malMgviy,  &C.  which  will  stain  the  paper  in 
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Should  milk  be  scarce^  yon  may  mix  a  little  (in  ihe  pro- 
portions ftbore-mentioned);,  in  a  tea-cup^  and  venture  to  run 
ttie  drawing  lightly  over  with  a  camel-hair  pencil^  the  water 
havii^  alr^y  taken  off  the  superfluous  lead^  and^  in  some 
deffxe,  fixed  the  other:  but  be  particularly  light  with  the 
pencil^  neyer  touching  the  drawing  twice  in  the  same  place. 

Mf*  Method  of  setting  Pencil  Drawings. 

^  A  solution  of  alum  water^  in  which  the  drawing  is  to  be 
dipped  (not  washed  on  with  a  brush,  as  it  woiud  ^mear) 
wiU  answer  the  purpose  extremely  well. 

088.  Wash  fir  preserving  Drawings  made  with  a  Black  Lead 
Pencil,  or  with  Hard  Black  Chalk. 

A  thin  wash  of  isinglass  will  fix  either  black  lead  or  hard 
black  chalky  &c.  so  as  to  prevent  their  rubbing  out;  or  the 
same  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  simple  application  of 
skimmed  milk.  The  best  way  of  using  the  latter^  is;  to  lay 
the  drawing  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the  milk^  and  then^ 
taking  it  up  expeditiously,  to  hang  it  by  one  corner  till  it 
drains  and  dries.  The  milk  must  be  perfectly  free  from 
cieam,  or  it  will  grease  the  paper. 

1>89.  Ea^  Method  of  taking  off  a  perfect  Copy  ffa  Print  or 

Drawing. 

Take  a  piece  of  dear  lantern  horn ;  lav  it  upon  the  print  or 
picture  you  wish  to  take  off;  then,  with  a  crow-quill  dipped 
m  Indian  ink,  draw  every  stroke  of  the  outline  upon  the 
horn ;  when  dry,  breathe  upon  ihtft  side  of  the  horn  whereon 
you  made  your  draught,  three  or  four  times,  and  place  it 
directly  on  a  damp  piece  of  clean  white  paper,  with  the 
drawn  side  downwards ;  then  pressing  it  hard  with  the  palm 
of  your  hand,  the  drawing  will  stick  to  your  paper,  ana  the 
horn  come  off  clear. 

930.  To  make  a  Draunng'desk  or  Frame. 

Cause  a  frame  to  be  made  of  a  reasonable  size,  so  that  a 
pretty  large  piece  of  crown  glass  may  rest  upon  it,  supported 
by  a  ledge  at  the  bottom  part,  where,  by  two  hinges,  it  may 
be  fastened  to  a  drawer  of  the  same  dimension,- which  may 
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be  ilivided  to  serve  for  pen,  ink,  ami  paper,  and  otl 
utensils,  or  instnimenta  for  drawing.  To  the  to 
ftame  fix  two  slays,  by  which  the  frame  may  be  rai« 
or  lower,  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  manner  of  using  the  frame  is  thus :  lay  the 
drawing  you  intend  to  copy  on  the  Rlass,  and  faate 
or  piece  of  fine  while  paper,  with  some  wafers  or  pat 
it  r  if  it  be  in  the  (laytime,  place  the  back,  after  > 
raised  the  frame  to  a  proper  height,  against  the  win 
if  night,  put  a  lamp  behind  it,  and  you  wlD  see  eve 
of  the  print  or  drawing,  which,  with  your  pen,  ; 
copy  very  accurately,  and  finish  according  to  the  ma 
think  proper ;  if  it  be  a  solid  piece  which  you  intend 
then  place  it  behind  the  dfsk,  and  having  fastei; 
paper  in  the  fnnie,  put  the  lamp  so  aa  to  produce 
shade  on  the  object  you  have  before  you  to  draw, 
will  plainly  see  to  trace  the  Ehape  with  your  pen, 
lead  pencil ;  after  which,  sbude  it  in  the  manner  it 
to  you  without  the  desk. 

93i.         Directions  Jot  painting  Roonu,  Ralh,  £{c. 

Red  lead  must  be  groiind  with  linseed  oil,  and  n 
thin,  it  being  thu  [irjiziins  or  first  colouring;  whi 
sorae  drying  oils  must  be  put  to  it. 

938.  To  prepare  drying-  Oil  and  Paint. 

Put  a  Scots  pint  (two  English  quarts)  of  lioseed 
pan,  with  a  pint  of  burnt  umber;  boil  it  gently  twi 
prepare  this  without  doore,  for  fear  of  fire  in  the  hous 
It  settles  it  will  be  fit  for  me ;  pour  the  clear  off,  at 
with  the  white  lead;  the  dregs  will  do  for  the  red  li 

933.  For  the  itcond  Priming. 

Take  a  hundred  weight  of  white  lead,  with  i 
quantity  of  Spanish  while  in  bulk  but  not  in  weigh 
them  pretty  stiff  with  hnseed  oil;  when  you  use  it 
some  of  the  abovt'-mentioned  drying  oil,  with  a  litl 
turpentine;  but  do  not  lay^on  this  till  the  first  coa 
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934.  To  make  Putty  and  finish  Painting. 

Mix  a  quantity  of  whitenings  very  8ti£f^  with  linseed  oil^ 
and  drying  oil^  equal  quantities;  when  it  cannot  be  wrought 
\ff  the  hands  more  whitening  must  be  added^  and  beat  up 
with  a  mallets  till  it  is  stifier  than  dough ;  when  the  second 
priming  is  dry^  stop  all  holes  and  cracks  with  the  putty ; 
when  hard  and  dry  lay  on  the  last  painty  viz.  grind  tne  best 
white  lead  very  stiff  with  linseed  oil ;  when  used  put  some 
of  the  drying  oil  to  it^  and  oil  of  turpentine :  this  'mil  pre- 
serve out-workfl  a  long  time. 

N.  B.  For  roomss  and  places  within  doors^  your  own  fancy 
must  direct  you  to  the  Qolourss  only  proceed  as  above. 

935.  To  prepare  Blue  Colour  from  Verdigris, 

Take  sal-ammoniac  and  verdigris^  of  each  six  ounces ;  mix 
than  well  together  with  water  of  tartar  to  a  paste ;  put  this 
into  a  vials  and  stop  It  close ;  let  it  stand  for  several  dayss 
and  you  will  have  a  fine  blue  colour. 

936.  Lead-coloured  Paint  for  preserving  Iron, 

Take  a  small  quantity  of  common  litharges  and  place  it 
over  the  fire  in  a  snovel ;  afterwardss  when  sufficiently  warms 
scatter  over  it  a  little  flower  of  brimstones  which  will  in- 
stantly convert  it  into  a  blackish  colours  and  whichs  when 
ground  in  oil,  makes  a  good  dark  lead  colour.  It  dries  quicks 
gets  remarkably  hards  &nd  resists  the  weather  better  than 
any  other  lead  colour. 

r  . 

937.  Cheap  black  Paint  from  earthy  and  mineral  SuJ>stances, 

Take  of  the  blueish  marly  stonCs  found  in  coppers  tin^  and 
lead  mines  (principally  in  the  copper  mine8)s  and  of  iron 
stones  and  of  fine  blue  marie  of  slatCs  and  of  ochrCs  equal 
quantitiess  and  reduce  them  by  grinding  or  pounding  to  a 
very  fine  powder.  To  any  given  quantity  of  the  above-men- 
tioned materialss  when  put  togethers  ada  one-eighth  of  their 
weight  of  lamp-blacks  so  fhat  there  will  be  seven-eighths  of 
the  earthy  or  mineral  substances,  and  one-eighth  of  the  lamp- 
black. This  produces  a  superior  black  paint  for  woods  iron^ 
canvaSs  or  any  other  thing  for  which  pamt  is  used :  but  for 
the  purpose  of  using  such  painty  it  must  be  ^ound  (in  the 
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usual  manna  of  grinding  colours)  with  oil,  at 
ilont  by  colourmen  or  paioten  (their  boiled  oil  is 
ferred);  and  the  same  when  mixed  and  made  u 
jwinl  generally  ia,  way  be  used  with  the  brush  as  i 
practice.  Ivory  black  may  b«  tmbstituted^  ^'J 
purposes  the  lainp-blact  is  preferable.  ■ 

938.  To  make  brown  Paint.  i 

Take  green  muriate  of  copper,  diluted  with 
pan*  of  diEtilled  or  raia  water ;  then  pour  in  pi 
lime  until  the  whole  is  precipitated ;  the  pruEsiati 
is  then  to  be  well  washrf,  with  cold  water,  on  the 
to  be  dritii  without  heat. 

039.      To  prepare  the  heavtlful  Colour  called  Xap 

The  beautiful  yellow  colour,  commonly  sold 
nunc  of  Naples  yellow,  is  well  known.  Those  v, 
are  often  imposed  upon,  by  being  told  that  it  is  a 
jwoduced  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  but  it  is  now  ku 
a  composition  by  art.  The  process  is  composed  i 
lowing  Eubsiances,  viz.  one  pound  of  antimony,  ( 
and  a  half  of  lead,  half  an  ounce  of  alum,  and 
quantity  of  common  salt.  The  antimony  and  !e 
be  calcinetl  tt^ther,  ftfterwards  the  other  ittgredie 
and  then  the  whole  mixture  undergoes  a  secoDd  c 

HO.  Another  Method. 

To  procure  this  colour,  take  twelve  ounces  of  ^ 
three  ounces  of  diaphoretic  antimony,  alum  and  i 
niac,  of  each  one  ounce.  AH  these  must  be  groui 
diy,  upon  a  levigating  stone ;  they  must  then  be  j 
opencrucible,anuexposeci  to  a  gentle  fire  for  some 
fee  is  afterwards  to  be  increased  during  a  certain 
finally,  the  mixture  is  to  continue  three  hours  in  i 
heat  snffideut  to  keep  the  crucible  red  hot.  The 
then  be  fimnd  to  have  acquired  f  beautiful  yell 
If  it  is  wished  to  be  more  of  the  colour  of  gold, 
quantity  of  diaphoretic  antimony  and  sal-ammonit 
added  to  the  other,  ingredients. 

It  ia  probable  that  instead  of  diaphoretic  antit 
gray  aix.  of  anttmo^  might  be  made  uae  of. 
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941.  Mrg.  Hooker's  Method  of  preparing  and  applyiTig  a 
Composition  for  PoAnting  in  Imitation  of  the  Ancient 
Grecian  Manner. 

Pat  into  a  glazed  earthen  yessel  four  ounces  and  a  half  of 
gum-arahic^  and  eight  ounces^  or  half  a  pint  (wine  measure) 
of  cold  spring  water;  when  the  eum  is  dissolyed^  stir  in  se- 
ven ounces  of  gum-mastic^  which  has  heen  washed,  dried, 
S'cked,  and  heaten  fine.  Set  the  earthen  vessel  containing 
be  gum-water  and  gum-mastic  over  a  slow  fire,  continually 
stimng  and  heating  them  hard  with  a  spoon,  in  order  to 
disBolve  the  gum-mastic ;  when  sufficiently  hoiled,  it  will  no 
longer  appear  transparent,  hut  will  hecome  opaque  and  stifi^, 
like  a  paste.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  and  the  gum-water 
and  mastic  are  qidte  hoiling,  without  taking  them  ofi*  Uie 
fire,  add  ^ye  ounces  of  white  wax,  broken  into  small  pieces^ 
stirring  and  heating  the  different  ingredients  together,  till 
the  wax  is  perfectly  melted,  and  has  boiled.  Then  take  the 
composition  ofi^  the  fire,  as  boiling  it  longer  than  necessary 
would  <H]ly  harden  the  wax,  and  prevent  its  mixing  so  well 
aftenrards  with  water.  When  the  composition  is  taken  off 
the  fire,  and  in  the  glased  earthen  vessel,  it  shoidd  be  beaten 
haid,  and  whilst  hot  (but  not  boiling)  mix  with  it,  by  de- 
grees, a  pint  (wine  measure)  or  sixteen  ounces  more  of  cold 
spring  water :  then  strain  the  composition,  as  some  dirt  will 
boil  out  of  the  gum-mastic,  and  put  it  into  bottles ;  the  com- 
position, if  properly  made,  should  be  like  a  cream,  and  the 
colours  when  mixed  with  it  as  smooth  as  with  oil.  The  me- 
thod of  using  it,  is  to  mix  with  the  composition,  upon  an  earthen 
pttllet,  such  colours,  in  powder,  as  are  used  in  paintins  widi 
oil,  and  such  a  quantity  of  the  composition  to  be  mixed  with 
the  colours  as  to  render  them  of  the  usual  consistency  of  oil 
colours;  then  paint  with  fair  water.  The  colours,  vAusxl 
mixed  with  the  composition,  may  be  laid  on  either^  thick  or 
thin,  as  may  best  suit  your  subject;  on  which  account,  this 
composition  is  very  advantageous,  where  any  particular 
transparency  of  colouring  is  required ;  but  in  most  cases  it 
answers  best  if  the  colours  be*md  on  thick,  and  they  require 
the  same  use  of  the*  brush  as  if  painting  with, body  colours, 
and  the  same  brushes  as  used  in  oil  painting.  The  colours, 
if  ground  dry,  when  miited  wi(h  the  composition,  may  be 
used  by  putting  a  little  fair  water  over  them ;  but  it  is  less 
trouble  to  put  some  water  when  the  colours  are  observed  to 


'i* 


Iff 


and  N  cohl  u  not  to  him,  if  touched  with  { 
draw  it  lightly  OTer  the  wax.  The  paind 
if  under  a  cloud  till  the  vax  is  perfectly  o 
erer  the  pictnre  is  painted  upon  is  quit«  o 
■o,  the  painting  ihould  not  appear  Bufficii 
be  heltl  before  ihe  fire,  bo  far  from  it  as  to 
slowly ;  or  the  wax  may  be  melted  by  hold 
such  a  distance  as  to  melt  it  gently,  espec 
the  picture  as  should  not  appear  sufficiei: 
briUiant ;  for  the  oftener  beat  is  applied  1 
CTcster  will  be  the  transparency  and  brillit 
But  the  contrary  efiect  would  be  produce< 
too  great  a  ilegree  of  heat  was  apphed,  or  f 
as  it  would  draw  the  wax  too  much  to  the  : 
likewise  crack  the  paint.  Should  the  cos 
the  painting,  when  finished,  appear  in  ai 
may  be  remedEeil  by  drawing  a  moderate 
attain,  as  bclbrc-mentioneil,  or  cren  by  sera 
a  knife ;  and  should  the  wax,  by  too  great 
plication  of  heat,  form  into  bubbles  at  pa 
applying  a  poker  heated,  or  even  a  toboc 
the  babbles  would  subside ;  or  such  defect 
by  drawing  any  thing  hard  ov^  the  wax, ' 

WbpTi  the  nicture  is  mid.  nib  it  wii-b 
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canvas  are  best  coyered  with  some  gray  tint^  mixed  with  the 
same  compositioii  of  gum-arabic,  gum-mastic,  and  wax,  and 
of  the  same  sort  of  colours  as  before-mentioned,  before  the 
design  is  begun,  in  order  to  cover  the  grain  of  the  wood  or 
the  threads  of  the  canvas.  Paintings  may  also  be  done  in 
the  same  manner,  with  only  gum-water  and  gum-mastic, 
prepared  the  same  way  as  the  mastic  and  wax ;  but  instead 
of  putting  seven  ounces  of  mastic,  and,  when  boiling,  adding 
fire  ounces  of  wax,  mix  twelve  ounces  of  gum-mastic  with 
the  gum-water,  prepared  as  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of 
this  receipt ;  before  it  is  put  on  the  fire,  and  when  sufficiently 
bailed  and  beaten,  and  is  a  little  cold,  stir  in,  by  degrees, 
twelve  ounces,  or  three-quarters  of  a  pint  (wine  measure)  of 
oold  spring  water,  and  afterwards  strain  it  It  would  be 
equally  practicable  painting  with  wax  alone,  dissolved  in 
gum-water  in  the  following  manner:  Take  twelve  ounces, 
or  three-quarters  of  a  pint  (wine  measure)  of  cold  spring 
water,  and  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  gum-arabic,  put  them 
into  a  glazed  earthen  vessel,  and  when  the  gum  is  dissolved, 
add  eight  ounces  of  white  wax.  Put  the  earthen  vessel, 
with  the  gum- water  and  wax,  upon  a  slow  fire,  and  stir 
them  till  the  wax  is  dissolved,  and  has  boiled  a  few  minutes; 
then  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  throw  them  into  a  basin,  as 
by  remaining  in  the  hot  earthen  vessel  the  wax  would  be- 
come  rather  hard ;  beat  the  gum- water  and  wax  till  quite 
oold.  As  there  is  but  a  sms£  proportion  of  water  in  com- 
parison to  the  quantity  of  gum  and  wax,  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  mixing  this  composition  with  the  colours,  to 
put  also  some  fair  water.  Shoidd  the  composition  be  so 
made  as  to  occasion  the  ingredients  to  separate  in  the  bottle, 
it  will  become  equally  serviceable,  if  shaken  before  used,  to 
mix  with  the  cou)urs. 

942.  To  clean  Oil  Paintings. 

If  smoked,  or  very  dirty,  take  stale  urine^  in  which  a  little 
common  salt  is  dissolved;  rub  them  over  with  a  woollen 
doth  dipped  in  that,  till  you  think  them  qidte  clean,  then 
with  a  sponge  wash  them  over  with  fair  water;  then  dry 
them,  and  rub  them  over  with  a  dean  doth. 

943-     To  take  off",  instantly,  a  Copy  from  a  Print  or  Picture. 

Make  a  water  of  soap  and  alum,  with  which  wet  a  cloth 
or  paper ;  lay  it  either  on  a  print  or  picture^  and  pass  it  once 


with  a  glasB  stopper,  put  it  in  a  cool  place  n 
light.  A  ceitun  heat  will  then  be  produ 
iodication  that  oew  combinatioiu  are  form) 
the  lead  abandou  a  considerable  portion  of . 
KmaioB  combined  with  the  liquor :  the  lat 
a  beantiM  ^old  colonr,  and  araumea  the  < 
gcnated  immatie  add.  It  holda  in  solutio; 
of  the  lad,  whidi  does  not,  in  the  least,  iig 
ia  necessary  that  the  bottle  ibovdd  be  of  atn 
■toppci  be  well  secured,  in  order  to  prevent 
which  rises  from  forcing  it  out.  When 
liquor  thDB  prepared,  take  a  large  pane  of 
Idnd  of  border  of  while  wax  around  ita  edge, 
in  height,  and  every  war  eouaL  By  these 
a  sort  of  trough,  into  which  put  tlte  print 
them  a  little  fresh  urine,  or  water  mixed  ' 
oxgall.  At  the  end  of  three  or  fbur  days,  ] 
these  liquids  you  have  employed,  and  eup] 
warm  water,  which  ou^t  to  be  changed  e^ 
hours,  until  it  comes  olfpafectly  dear.  \ 
with  which  the  prints  are  dirtied,  is  of  s 
which  sometimes  nappens,  dip  them  inalitt 
wards  suffer  all  the  moisture  to  drain  ofi 
prints  with  the  liquor  of  the  oxygenated  mi 
Dv  minium.    Place  on  the  edees  of  the  wai 
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945.  To  make  Mezzotintos. 

Mezzotintos  are  made  in  the  following  manner :  Take  a 
well-polished  copper-plate^  and>  b^inning  at  the  corner^ 
rake  or  furrow  the  siurface  all  over  with  a  knife  or  instru« 
ment  made  for  the  purpose^  first  one  way  and  then  the  other, 
till  the  whole  is  of  a  r^ular  roughness,  without  the  least 
smooth  part  to  be  seen ;  m  which  state,  if  a  paper  was  to  be 
worked  from  it  at  the  copper-plate  press,  it  would  be  dlover 
Uack.  When  this  is  done,  the  plate  is  rubbed  over  with 
diarcoal,  or  black  lead,  and  then  the  design  Is  drawn  with 
white  chalk ;  after  which,  the  outlines  are  traced  out,  and 
the  plate  finished,  by  scraping  off  the  roughness,  so  as  to 
leave  the  figure  on  the  plate.  The  outlines  and  deepest 
shades  are  not  scraped  at  all,  the  next  shades  are  scraped  but 
little,  the  next  more,  and  so  on,  till  the  shades  gradually 
fiining  ofi;  leave  the  paper  white,  in  which  places  the  plate 
is  neatly  burnished. 

946.  Tojvdge  of  Transparent  CoUmrsfor  Painting. 

Transparent  colours  shoidd  be  so  clear,  when  mixed  with 
abundance  of  water,  as  to  communicate  a  strong  tint  without 
in  the  smallest  degree  plastering  or  concealing  the  paper, 
&c.:  hence  their  designation.  The  best  of  every  kind  are 
made  from  either  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  minerals 
being  extremely  difficult  to  prepare,  equally  so  to  work 
wiA  water,  and  many  of  them  very  subject  to  change. 

947.  To  prepare  Ivory  Leaves  for  Miniature  Painters. 

Take  the  ivory  leaf,  or  table  on  which  the  painting  is 
to  be  made,  and,  having  cleansed  it,* rub  it  over  with  the 
juice  of  garlic.  This  takes  off  that  greasiness  which  is  so 
much  complained  of,  as  preventing  the  colours  fsom  taking 
on  the  ground,  and  which  is  not  otherwise  to  be  remedied  by 
the  use  of  soap  or  even  gall.  It  is,  however,  effectually  re- 
.moved  by  the  above  simple  preparation^ 

948.  How  to  stencil,  or  multiply  Patterns,  for  ivorking 

Muslins,  S^c. 

When  a  print  or  drawing  is  to  be  copied  in  this  way,  it 
must  be  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  the  outUne 
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pricked  through  both  with  a  pin  or  ceedle ;  the  pen 
may  tlicn  be  bid  on  a  second  clean  one,  and  a  idusI 
powden^l  charcoal  sbook  or  rubbed  over  it,  when, 
moving  the  former,  the  latter  will  be  found  a  perfo 

949.  To  maJie  an  excellent  Smelliitff  Bottle. 

TiSte  an  equal  quaotitj  of  EBl-ainmoniac  and  i 
lime,  pouDil  tbem  spparale,  then  mix  and  put  th 
bottle  to  smell  to.  Bdbre  you  put  in  the  above,  i 
or  three  drops  of  the  essence  of  bergamoi  in  tbj 
then  cork  it  close.  A  drop  or  two  of  ether,  addei 
game,  will  gready  improve  iL 

950.  To  make  Jestamine  Butter,  or  Pomatum.* 
Hi^'s  lard  melted,  and  well  washed  in  fair  water 

inch  thick  in  a  dish,  and  strewed  over  with  ji 
flowers,  will  imbibe  the  scent,  and  inaJce  a  very 
pomHtom. 

9i  1 .  To  make  Milk  of  Roies. 

To  one  pinlof  rose  water,  addoueounceof  oUof  b 
and  ten  drops  of  the  oil  of  tartar. 

N.  B. — Let  the  oil  of  tartar  be  poured  in  last. 

952.  Wathfor  the  Skin. 

Four  ounces  of  pot-ash,  four  ounces  of  rose-wai 
ounces  of  pure  brandy,  and  two  ounces  of  lemon  jui 
all  these  into  two  quarts  of  water,  and  when  you  w 
a  table-spoonful  or  tpo  of  the  mixture  into  the 
water  jou  intend  cashing  in. 

953.  MMiod  of  extracting'  Etsetteesjrom  Flowert. 
Procure  a  quantity  of  the  petals  of  any  flowers  wh 

an  agreeable  fragrance^  card  thin  layers  of  cottoi 
dip  into  the  finest  Florence  or  Lucca  oil ;  sprinklt 
quantity  of  fine  salt  on  ihe  flowers,  and  lay  them,  a 
cotton,  and  a  layer  of  flowers,  until  an  earthen  ves 
wide-mouthed  glass  bottle  is  fiill.  Tie  the  top  cloai 
bladder,  then  lay  the  vessel  in  a  south  aspect  to  the  he 
sun,  and  in  flfteev  days,  when  uncovered,  a  fragrant 
be  equeeaed  away  from  the  whole  mass.  Hide  inf 
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lat  flower  is  made  use  of)  to  the  dear  and  highly  valtied 
Hto  or  Odour  of  Roses. 

54.  To  make  the  Qfiintessence  of  lAwender,  or  other  Aro» 

matic  Herbs. 

Take  off  the  blossoms  from  the  stalks^  which  must  be  cut 
reeh  at  sun-rising  in  warm  weather;  spread  the  blossoms 
D  a  white  linen  doth^  and  lay  them  in  the  shade  for  twenty- 
nir  hours ;  after  which^  stamp  or  bruise  them ;  then  put 
liem^  immersed  in  warm  water^  into  the  stilly  near  a  me, 
nd  let  them  infuse  for  the  space  of  five  or  six  hours^  so 
losely  covered  that  nothing  may  exhale  from  it ;  after  which 
ime^  take  off  the  coverings  and  qidckly  put  on  the  helm^ 
nd  lute  it  carefully.  You  must,  in  the  beginning,  draw 
vear  half  the  quantity  of  the  water  you  put  in.  If  you  take 
way  the  receiver,  you  will  see  the  quintessence  on  the  sur- 
loe  of  the  water,  which  you  may  easily  separate  from  it. 
!*hen  put  the  distilled  water  back  aeain,  ana  distil  it  over 
gain^  till  there  appear  no  more  of  me  quintessence  on  the 
rater.  You  may  distil  this  water  four  or  five  times  over^ 
coording  as  you  perceive  the  quintessence  upon  it. 

The  best  mstilling  utensUs  for  this  work  are  those  for  the 
alneum  mariw,  or  sand  bath ;  meanwhile  you  may,  after 
de  common  method,  distil  the  ingredients  on  an  open  fire, 
kit  if  you  intend  to  make  quintessence  for  waters,  you  may 
lake  use  of  common  salt,  in  order  to  extract  the  more  quint- 
Bsence  of  any  blossom. 

Take  four  pounds  of  blossoms  of  any  aromatic  plant,  and 
ifoae  in  it  six  quarts  of  water.  If  you  use  salt  to  bring 
our  infusion  to  a  ferment,  add  half  a  pound  of  common 
lit  to  it. 

55.  To  obtain  Aromatic  Oils  from  the  Pellicle  which  en^- 
velopes  the  Seeds  of  the  Laurus  Sassafras,  and  J^urus 
Benzoin. 

The  method  of  obtaining  these  oils  is,  to  boil  the  pellicle 
rbidi  surrounds  the  seeds  of  the  sassafras  and  benjamin- 
ree,  in  water,  when  the^  float  upon  its  surface,  from  which 
tiey  may  be  skimmed  with  a  spoon. 

That  of  ihe  sassafras  differs  materially  from  the  oil  ob« 
lined  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree.  Its  aroma 
I  different,  it  is  much  lighter,  and  it  congeals  in  a  higher 
egree  of  heat. 


b  ki  bM*  met  wtdt  Moees,  u  aa  extrmal  appliatisii, 
k  <aac  of  anoe  chnmic  zk>Bwtisii.  One  half  ponpil 
A>  jH^*^  '^  *^  *™^  **^  T^^  aerenl  oiuice  dih«i 

Tabrfifhil  of  wineiaeo«n«e.  spirit  of  Eal-unnuoiia 
fpvaaBRSt  ailaf  ambo-BBe  scrapl*,  irhitt^  Casdlesnf  t 
03«^  Di^n><^*^>B<I  <^  w  ^^  spirits  of  nine,* 
ne  ■■HMRUMWM>  and  aiake  tfacm  wtil  icgelliei. 

•&T.  7^  mmix  Bulbars  tTater. 

Take  a  faautt^r  of  dw  fliMnfs  of  KMenary,  put  tlm  ii 

_._.    .  __  . ^  j^  ^  much  spirit  of  ttum  u  t 

JQvie  the  retort  well,  and  let  t 
X  daja,  then  distil  it  io  a  sand  hot 

9SS.  TV  ■a*'  Olto  for  OdcmrJ  ofRosei. 

PicV  1' ;  !.  .-■  ^'-f:.-- frcni  allKi-Jsand  slallis.putlk 
in  a  cinn  earthen  ressel,  glaied  within,  or  a  clean  wood 
vexgel.  Pour  spring  water  on  them,  so  as  to  cover  tli^ 
set  the  vessel  in  iht  sun  id  Ihe  njoming  at  rising,  and  in 
it  in  the  sunshine  till  sunset;  then  take  them  iuw  ll 
house;  repeat  ihis  for  six  or  seven  Jays,  and  in  thlte 
four  days  there  will  be  a  fine  jellow  oily  matter  on  the  n 
fece  of  (he  water ;  and,  in  two  or  three  days  raote,  ll* 
will  appear  a  scum  upon  the  surface,  wbicb  is  the  oiu 
rosefi.  This  may  be  taken  up  with  cotron,  and  sqneeied  i" 
a  phial  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Remark. — It  is  suspected  that  there  is  some  mistslt 
this  receipt,  and  it  has  passed  to  the  public  through  n 
many  hands.  It  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  1 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  authoritj  of  Dr- 
Monro,  of  Londnn,  who  received  it  from  Major  Mackeni 
who  again  got  it  from  an  officer  of  bis  corps,  whose  niiW 
not  mentioned. 

The  accomt -gfren  by  Polier  in  the  TrsnsactiiHii  <"' 
Bengal  Society  is  Tcry  diflwent.  It  is  needless  todettili 
for  it  is  exactly  the  process  of  an  European  distiller:  ab 
bation  on  fresh  leaves,  and  exposure  to  slight  odd,  to  c 
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geal  the  essential  oil^  which  is  skimmed  off  or  taken  up  by 
cotton^  and  squeezed  into  phials. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  in  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  otto^  which  is  thought  to  be  profitable  in  Uie  £ast,  and 
the  reverse  in  Europe,  the  difference  cannot  be  in  the  price 
of  labour,  or  similar  circumstances,  which  European  skill 
would  more  than  compensate ;  but  in  the  fact,  that  there  is 
a  market  for  rose-water  in  the  East,  from  the  quantity  used 
in  washing  hands,  sprinkling  rooms  and  garments,  and  simi- 
lar purposes,  to  which  the 'demand  of  the  European  apotibe- 
eary  and  confectioner  is  comparatively  insignincant.  It  is 
Irat  a  thin  film  of  congealed  essential  oil  which  a  great  quan- 
tity of  rose-water  will  afford ;  and  after  it  is  taken  off,  the 
water  is  still  very  good.  In  India  it  may  be  sold ;  in  Europe 
it  is  waste ;  for  to  employ  it  in  iresh  distillations  is  clearly 
to  waste  a  manufactured  article. 

959.  To  make  Lip  Salve, 

Take  an  ounce  of  white  wax  and  ox  marrow,  three  ounces 
of  white  pomatum,  and  melt  all  in  a  bath  heat;  add  a 
drachm  of  alkanet,  and  stir  it  till  it  acquire  a  reddish  colour. 

960.  To  make  the  celebrated  Pomade  Divine, 

According  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  this  composition  is  as  follows, 
▼iz.  beef  marrow  twelve  ounces,  steeped  in  water  ten  days, 
and  afterwards  in  rose-water  twenty-four  hours ;  flowers  of 
benjamin,  pounded  storax,  and  Florentine  orris,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  -,  cinnamon,  a  quarter  of  an  oimce ;  find  clove  and 
nutmeg,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  The  whole  to  be  put  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  closely  covered  down,  to  keep  in  the  fumes, 
and  being  suspended  in  water  made  to  boil  three  hours ;  after 
which,  the  whole  is  to  be  strained  and  put  into  bottles. 

961.  To  make  Soft  Pomatum, 

Take  what  quantity  of  ho^'s  lard  you  choose  to  make; 
cut  it  down  in  small  pieces,  and  cover  it  with  clear  spring 
water,  changing  it  every  twenty-four  hours  for  eight  days; 
when  it  is  quite  white,  put  it  into  a  pan,  and  melt  it  over  a 
clear  fire ;  when  it  is  all  melted,  strain  it,  and  put  to  it  some 
essence  of  lemon  to  perfume  it :  so  keep  it  itx  use. 

963.  To  make  Hard  Pomatum, 

For  hard  pomatum,  blanch  the  hog's  lard  in  the  same 


■  fc  idbr  <^  Mi  k»r  it  fc* - 


e  aai  farm  ts  the  qvantitT.     W] 
■ —  ' ^   "   "t^  atnaiiMi,  cut  i 


aod  ponr  off  tbf  in^iid,  supenutant  liquor ;  aflt 
the  whits  pow<fci  be  drkd,  eilber  id  tht  open  air,  o 
Wben  it  is  dir,  poor  npoD  it  Eolphimc  acid  (ihI  ' 
as  long  as  vhiie  add  fnines  coobnue  to  ascend.  St 
are  the  {vopmrsl  to  be  used  oa  this  cccasion,  as  tb 
DM  act  upon  tbem.  Tliis  product  is  llie  acetic  ac 
in  the  shc^  br  the  name  of  aromatic  vinegar. 
plicitT  and  dieapness  of  this  process  points  it  out  as 
fal  and  coamotUous  one  fn-  puril^ing  prisons,  hce{ 
and  bouses,  where  contagion  is  presumed  or  susj 
white  acid  fumes  diliusing  themselves  quickly  aro 
If  an;  one  is  drairons  of  gbtaining  the  acid  L 


paipose.     It  must  of  course  be  collecled  ii    

muriatic  add  it  cheapa-,  and  much  more  expaiml 

965.  Toinenate  the  Growth  of  Hair. 

Harlshom  beat  Buall,  and  mixed  with  oi],  bei 
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MS*  To  promote  the  Growth  of  Hair, 

Blix  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  spirits  of  rosemary^  and 
add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  nutmeg.  If  the  hair  be  rubbed 
erery  night  with  a  little  of  this  bniment,  and  the  propor- 
tion oe  very  gradually  augmented,  it  will  answer  every  pur- 
POK  of  increasing  the  growth  of  hair,  much  more  effectually 
ttum  can  be  attained  by  any  of  the  boasting  empirical  pre- 
parations which  are  imposed  on  the  credulous  purchaser. 

1MJ7.     To  know  whether  Hair  Powder  is  adulterated  with 

Lime. 

Pat  a  little  crude  sal-ammoniac,  in  powder,  to  the  sus- 

.pected  hair  powder,  and  add  a  little  warm  water  to  the  mix« 

ture,  and  stur  it  about;  if  the  powder  has  been  adulterated 

with  lime,  a  strong  smell  of  volatile  alkali  will  arise  from 

thia  mixture. 

968-  To  perfume  Hair  Powder. 

Take  one  drachm  of  musk,  four  ounces  of  lavender  blos- 
soms, one  and  a  half  drachm  of  civet,  and  half  a  drachm  of 
ambergris ;  pound  the  whole  together,  and  pass  it  through  a 
neve.  Preserve  this  mixture  m  well-stopped  bottles,  and 
add  more  or  less  thereof,  as  agreeable,  in  your  hair  powder. 

969.  Preparation  of  the  Greek  Water  (or  the  Solution  of 
Siher^or  the  conwrting  red  or  light'Coloured  Hair  into  a 
deep  JarownJ. 

Take  silver  filings  and  dissolve  them  in  spirit  of  nitre- 
The  spirit  of  nitre,  and  the  silver,  being  put  in  a  mattrass, 
must  DC  placed,  first,  in  a  gentle  sand  heat,  and  afterwards 
removed  where  the  fluid  may  be  made  to  boil  for  a  short 
time.  Being  taken  out  of  the  sand-heat,  while  yet  hot,  add 
as  much  water  as  may  have  evaporated  during  tne  boiling ; 
and^  when  the  solution  is  grown  cold,  decant  off  the  clear 
fluid  from  the  sediment,  if  mere  be  any,  and  the  undissolved 
part  of  the  silver  filings;  which  may  be  dissolved  after- 
wards, by  adding  more  spirit  of  nitre,  and  repeating  the^ 
same  treatment. 

(Lunar  caustic  dissolved  in  water  is  precisely  the  same.  It 
is  sold  by  the  chemists  for  about  half-fftown  an  ounce  ;.• 
the  salt  is  more  pure  and  cheaper  thai^'  can  be  made  iUi 
small  quantities.) 


be  taken  that  ■  luffident  quantity  of  wi 
lute  tlie  lolution,  to  prevent  its  deBtroyii 
hipi,  excoriating  tlie  sldn  by  its  caustidt 
the  quaatity  of  water  should  be  therefore 
The  hair  must  first  be  cleaned  from  poi 
with  a  nnall  tooth-comb,  and  then  wot 
and  water  till  all  grease,  pomatnm,  &c 
tue  the  Greek  water  in  the  following  mi 
the  bottle :  Take  as  much  hair  as  can  cont 
and  with  a  hit  of  sponge,  tied  on  a  little 
Greek  water,  wet  the  hair  well,  and  so 
wetted;  let  it  dry  by  Hun,  air,  or  fire,  b 
whi<ji  must  be  done  four  times,  and  n 
washed  with  the  soda  and  wata-,  all  w1 
done  in  eight  hours.  A  cloth  should  be  pi 
and  do  not  let  the  Greek  water  totich  the 
possible.  To  make  yourself  expert,  firB 
the  above  directions,  to  dve  a  lock  of  hair 
on  the  head ;  and  malce  tne  Greek  water : 
according  as  you  find  it  necessary. 

970.  A  more  coavtnieni  Dye  for  thi 

The  defect  of  the  precedii^  compodtio 

the  jjtin  ai  well  as  the  hair; — this  incc 
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aflbct  the  eoloor  of  the  dan,  nor  of  animal  oils^  it  may  be 
applied  erery  time  .that  the  ftuce  is  washed^  or  the  hair 
combed.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  suli^ats  of  alkalies  and 
mlphurated  hydrogen  gas. 

971.  For  taking  away  superfluous  Hair, 

Qoicksilvery  two  ounces;  yellow  orpiment^  one  ounce; 
starchy  one  ounce ;  litharge^  one  ounce ;  sift  them  through 
dk^  and  dilute  them  with  soap  and  water  till  they  become 
m  paste.  Anoint  the  part^  and  let  it  dry  for  fiye  minutes; 
Oen  scratdi  off  the  hair  with  the  nail.  Wash  immediately 
in  warm  water. — From  La  Forest  ^  L'Art  de  soigner  les 
Fieds.' 

$79,  Pearl  White. 

Bismuth  dissolyed  in  aquafortis  is  pearl  white.  This^ 
though  at  first  it  whitens^  afterwards  blackens  the  skin,  as 
aU  preparations  from  lead  do ;  and  therefore  none  of  them 
are  rafely  to  be  used. — Dr,  Moyes's  Lectures. 

973.  For  preserving  the  Nails, 

One  ounce  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds ;  one  drachm  of  oil  of 
tartar  per  deliquium;  one  ounce  of  prepared  crabs-eyes. 
Mix  up  with  essence  of  lemon  to  scent  it. 

La  Forest  recommends  rubbing  the  nails  with  lemon  as  a 
detergent 

974.  Rules  for  Fly  Fishing. 

A  fishing  fiy  is  a  bait  used  in  angling  for  various  kinds  of 
fish.  The  fly  is  either  natural  or  artificiaL  The  chief  of 
the  natural  flies  are  the  "  stone  fly^"  found  under  hollow 
stones  at  the  sides  of  rivers^  between  April  and  July ;  it  is 
brown,  with  yellow  streaks,  and  has  large  wings.  The 
'^  green-drake, '  found  among  stones  by  riyer  sides ;  it  has  a 
yeUow  body  ribbed  with  green ;  it  is  long  and  slender,  with 
wings  like  a  butterfly,  and  is  common  in  the  spring.  The 
*^  oak  fly,"  found  on  the  body  of  an  oak  or  ash,  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  common  during  the  summer  months. 
The  *' palmer  fly  or  worm,"  found  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
when  it  assumes  the  fly  state  from  that  of  the  caterpiUar ; 
it  is  much  naed  in  trout  fishing.  The  '^ant  fly,"  found  on 
ant  hnis  from  June  to  September.    The  '^  May  fly"  is  to 


■hop*;  ihej  are  made  in  imitation  of  nati 
rule*  for  ornng  tbem  are  as  follow :  Kee[ 
water's  edge  m  may  be,  and  fish  down  thi 
sun  at  your  back ;  the  line  must  not  touc 
clear  nvere  the  angler  must  use  Bmall  B 
wings,  but  in  muddy  waters  a  lai^r  fly  nn 
tain,  when  the  waters  are  muddy,  an  on 
may  be  used  with  advantage ;  in  a  clear  i 
be  light  coloured,  and  in  dark  water  the  1 
The  line  should,  in  general,  be  twice  as  1 
but,  after  all,  much  will  depend  upon  a  qui 
hand.  Flies  made  far  catching  salmon 
wings  standing  one  behind  the  other.  T 
be  attracted  by  the  gaudiest  coloun  tliat 
the  wings  and  tul  should  be  long  and  sprea 

9T5.  To  prevent  taking  cold  while  An, 

Avoid  sitting  upon  the  ground,  though  it 
for  the  heat  of  the  body  will  cause  a  moi 
cools,  and  may  be  sensibly  felt.  U  the  an| 
<v  infinnity,  is  Incapable  of  standing  long, 
woollen  clodi,  doubled  two  or  three  times, 
ful  to  sit  upon,  especially  in  fishing  for  b 
dace,  whne  the  angler  is  confined  to  one  pi 
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avoid  aH  strong  contrasts  to  those  objects^  particularly  scar- 
let,  and  very  l^ht  colours. 

i977.  To  intoxicate  and  take  Fish, 

.  Make  a  paste  in  the  following  manner :  Take  cocculus  in* 
dicus,  cummin  seeds,  fenugreek  seeds,  and  coriander  seeds, 
equal  parts ;  reduce  them  to  powder,  and  make  them  into  a 
paste,  with  rice,  flour,  and  water;  reduce  this  paste  into 
smidl  balls  of.  the  size  of  peas,  and  throw  it  into  such  ponds 
OT  rivers,  where  there  are  fidi,  which,  after  eating  thereof,  will 
lise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  almost  motionless,  and  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  taken  out  by  the  hand. 


978.    Method  of  making  the  best  Sort  of  Bird  Lime,  and 

Manner  of  using'  it. 

Take,  at  midsummer,  the  bark  of  holly,  and  peel  from 
the  tree  so  much  of  it  as  will  fill  a  moderately  large  vessel ; 
then  put  to  it  running  water,  and  set,  it  over  the  fire,  and 
boil  it  till  the  grey  and  white  bark  rise  from  the  gripi,  which 
will  take  up  sixteen  hours ;  then  separate  the  barks  dher  the 
water  is  well  drained  away :  then  take  all  the  green  bark, 
and  lay  it  on  the*  ground  in  a  dose  place  and  moist  floor, 
and  cover  it  over  with  green  weeds,  as  hemlocks,  docks, 
thistles,  and  the  like ;  thus  let  it  lie  ten  or  twelve  days,  in 
which  time  it  will  rot,  and  turn  to  a  filthy  slimy  matter ; 
then  put  it  into  a  mortar,  and  beat  it  till  it  becomes  univer- 
sally thick  and  tough,  without  the  discerning  of  any  part  of 
Che  bark  or  substance ;  then  take  it  out  of  the  mortar,  and 
carry  it  to  a  running  stream,  and  there  wash  it  well,  not 
leaving  any  foulness  about  it ;  then  put  it  up  in  a  very  close 
earthen  pot,  and  let  it  stand  and  purge  for  aiversday^  toge- 
ther, scumming  it  as  often  as  any  foulness  arises  for  four  or 
five  days ;  when  you  perceive  no  more  scum>  then  take  it  out 
of  that  pot,  and  put  it  into  another  dean  earthen  vessel, 
cover  it  close,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

When  you  want  to  use  your  lime>  take  what  quantity  you  * 
think  fit,  and  put  it  into  a  pipkin,  adding  a  tnird  part  of 
goose  or  capon's  grease,  finely  clarified,  and  set  them  over  a 
gentle  fire ;  let  them  melt  together,,  and  stir  them  conti^ 
nually  till  they  are  well  incorporated ;  then  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  be  cold. 
:  When  youtlime,  is  cold,  take  your  rods  and  waruv  lVv«wx, 


foldii^  them  together  andmifolding  them 
If  joa  litue  BtrawB,  it  matt  be  done 
Ihneia  very  hot,  doing  ■  great  quantity  to] 
;oa  can  well  map  in  your  hana,  tomng  i 
them  before  the  fire  tQl  they  are  all  besin 
havinz  its  due  proportion  of  lime.  Ha- 
them  in  cases  of  leather  till  you  have  occa 
To  prevent  the  t^eeiing  of  your  lime 
buihei,  or  straws,  you  must  add  a  qu 
the  oil  of  petroleum  as  of  capon's  gre) 
well  togeth^,  and  then  work  it  on  your  n 
will  ever  keep  inpple,  tovwh,  and  gentli 
pr^udiced  should  the  wea£er  freese  ever 

97  ».  Experienced  Meihod-«f  caUhin, 

The  common  way  of  taking  latka,  of  « 
uaed  at  our  tables,  le  in  the  night,  with  tl 
called  trammels.  These  are  usually  made 
in  leiuth,  and  about  six  yarda  over,  witj 
thread,  which,  at  the  ends,  are  put  upon 
sixteen  feet  lone,  and  made  lesser ateach 
be  diawn  over  the  Kround  by  two  men,  ai 
steps  the  net  is  made  to  touch  the  grounc 
pass  over  the  birds  without  touching  tht 
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lake  100  or  200  yards  of  packthread ;  fasten^  at  every  six 
inches,  a  noose  made  of  double  harse->hair ;  at  every  twenty 
yards  the  line  is  to  be  pe^ed  down  to  the  ground,  and  so 
left  ready  to  take  them.  The  time  to  use  this  is  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  larks  are  to  be  allured 
to  it  by  some  white  oats  scattered  all  the  way  among 
the  nooses.  They  must  be  taken  away  as  soon  as  three  or 
four  are  htrng,  otherwise  the  rest  will  be  frightened;  but 
though  the  others  are  scared  away  where  the  sportsman 
comes,  they  will  be  feeding  at  the  ouier  end  of  tbe  line,  and 
the  sport  may  be  thus  continued  for  a  long  time. 

981.      Breeding  and  Management  of  Canary  Birds. 

Canary  birds,  that  are  kept  tame,  will  breed  three  or  four 
times  in  the  year ;  they  usually  begin  in  April  and  breed  in 
May  and  June,  though  sometimes  in  July  and  August. 
•  Towards  the  middle  of  March,  begin  to  match  your  birds, 
putting  one  cock  and  one  Iftn  in  a  small  cage :  and  when 
they  have  been  so  long  together,  that  they  are  perfectly  re- 
conciled and  well  pleased  with  each  other,  towards  the  end 
of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  put  them  into  the  breed** 
ing  cage  for  that  use ;  let  it  be  full  large,  so  that  the  birds 
may  have  the  more  room  to  fly  and  exercise  themselves ;  let 
there  be  two  boxes  in  the  cage  for  the  hen  to  build  in,  be- 
cause she  will  sometimes  hatch  a  second  brood  before  the 
first  are  fit  to  fly,  leaving  the  care  of  them  to  the  cock  to  feed 
and  bring  them  up,  whilst  she  breeds  in  the  other  box ; 
therefore  if  she  has  not  a  spare  box  to  build  in,  she  will  be 
apt  to  make  her  nest  upon  the  birds,  (as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens) and  smother  them,  or  build  so  near  that  they  will 
spoil  one  another.  Whilst  your  birds  are  pairing,  feed 
them'  with  soft  meat,  egg,  bread,  maw  seed,  and  a  little 
scalded  rape  seed,  hardly  a  third  part  of  egg ;  this  last,  and 
the  bread,  grated  fine,  and  so  mix  it  together. 

When  they  have  young  ones,  give  the  same  soft  victuals 
fresh  every  day,  and  let  them  have  fresh  greens  likewise,  such 
as  cabbage-lettuce  now  and  then;  but  give  them  more  con- 
stantly chick-weed  with  seeds  upon  it ;  towards  June,  shep^ 
herd's  purse ;  in  July  and  August^  plantain;  and  before  they 
have  young  ones,  give  them  grounosel,  with  seed  upon  it. 

I  would  recommend  to  such  persons  who  breed  only  a  few 
birds  for  their  own  diversion,  to  use  very  large  cages,  it  being 


anaotten  removing  tne  aung  ana  ine  otner  : 
tntut  take  care  to  fix  nest  boxes  and  back  ca^ 
venient  corner  and  place  in  the  room,  at 
number  that  ;ou  have  of  birds,  that  they  ma 
variety  to  choose  a  lodging  to  their  minds ; 
build  nigh,  and  Bome  verj  low,  some  in  a  '. 
others  will  cbooae  a  dark  place  to  build  in. 

There  ought  to  be  two  windows  in  the  n 
end,  and  several  perehe*,  at  proper  diatancea 
settle  upon  as  they  fly  ^wckwords  and  forwa 
You  may  set  l&cewiBe  a  tne  in  some  coi 
the  room ;  it  will  divert  the  birds,  and  eoi 
like  to  huild  in  it.  You  must  observe,  that  tl 
from  falling  through,  and  if  in  danger,  to  ti 
to  prevent  it,  and  they  will  batch  there  u 
otoer  place. 

Reroember  not  to  put  too  many  birds  tq 
ten  pair  arc  enough  for  a  middling  room.  V 
are  firat  paired,  as  directed  before,  turn  then 
where  they  will  live,  as  it  were,  a  conjuga 
withstanding  there  are  several  m^e  and  fei 
same  room,  one  cock  and  one  hen,  as  they 
ther,  will  keep  constant  to  each  other,  and 
assist  in  sitting  and  feeding  their  young,  f 
takes  his  turn  in  building  the  nest,   sitting 
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be  so  industrious^  as  to  begin  and  finish  it  in  one  day,  though 
they  are  generally  two  or  three  days  in  making  tneir  nest ; 
the  hen  lays  commonly  four  or  five  eggs,  and  sits  fourteen 
days. 

:  when  the  young  are  hatched,  leave  them  to  the  care  of 
the  old  ones  to  nurse  and  bring  up  till  they  can  fly  and  feed 
dpHnselves.  The  hen,  as  I  said  before,  by  reason  of  their 
^nsakaeas  in  being  kept  together,  and  provided  with  all 
thmgs  necessary  at  hand,  without  any  trouble  in  seeking  their 
food,  &c.  will  sometimes  build  and  hatch  again  before  the 
first  can  shift  for  themselves,  the  care  of  which  she  transfers 
to  the  cock-bird,  who  will  feed  and  nurse  them  himself, 
supplying  the  part  of  both  parents,  while  she  brings  on  and 
attends  her  new  progeny :  but  it  is  not  so  with  those  birds 
that  live  at  large  in  the  fields ;  they  observe  their  season  for 
breeding,  and,  after  they  have  hatched,  company  with  their 
brood  till  their  young  are  grown  up,  and  able  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

When  the  young  canary  birds  can  feed  themselves,  take 
them  from  the  old  ones,  and  cage  them ;  if  they  are  flying 
about  the  room,  to  catch  them  bring  a  spare  cage  with  some 
soft  victuals  in  it,  taking  the  other  meat  that  is  in  the  room 
away,  and  placing  the  cage  there  in  its  stead,  with  the  door 
open,  and  a  string  fastened  thereto,  then  stand  at  a  distance, 
and  the  old  ones  will  presently,  for  the  sake  of  the  meat,  en- 
tice the  young  ones  into  the  cage ;  then  pull  the  string,  and 
shut  in  as  many  as  you  can,  and  catch  them. 

Let  their  meat  be  the  yolk  of  an  egg  hard  boiled,  with  as 
much  of  the  best  bread,  and  a  little  scalded  rapeseed ;  when 
it  is  boiled  soft,  bruise  the  seed  fine,  and  put  a  little  maw 
seed  amongst  it,  and  mix  it  all  together,  and  give  them  a 
sufficient  quantity  fresh  every  day ;  never  let  it  be  stale  or 
sour :  besides  this,  give  them  a  little  scalded  rapeseed,  and 
a  little  rape  and  canary  by  itself.  You  may  keep  them  to 
this  diet  till  they  have  done  moulting,  and  afterwards  feed 
them  as  you  do  the  old  ones,  unless  at  any  time  they  are 
sick,  then  continue  it. 

982.     Paste  or  Food  for  Singing  Birds,  superior  to  the  Oer- 

man  Pa^te  in  common  Use. 

Well  mix,  or  knead  together,  three  pounds  of  split  peas, 
ground  or  beat  to  fiour,  one  pound  and  a  half  each  of  fine 
crums  of  bread  and  coarse  sugar,  the  fresh  yolks  of  six  raw 


JmA*,  limieti,  canary  birds,  finchea  of  the  di 
moat  other  tinging  binU,  admirably  preefsev 


983.  Avoid,  at  much  at  poitible,  living  nea 
The  putrid  etnanstionB  aridng  from  chur 
dangeniuE ;  and  parish  churches,  in  which 
interred,  become  impregnated  with  on  « 
especially  in  Bpring,  when  the  ground  b^i 
that  it  is  prudent  to  avoid  this  evil  a«  much 
maybe,  and,  in  some  cases,  baa  been,  one  of 
of  pntnd  fevers  which  are  so  prevalent  «t  t 


Keep  the  feet  from  wet,  and  the  head  we 
in  bed ;  avoid  too  plentiAil  meals ;  drink  : 
tpd  generous,  but  not  inflaming  liquors 
without  breakfast.     Shun   the  night  air  t 

Slagne ;  and  let  your  houses  be  kept  from 
rM.  By  observing  these  few  and  aim 
healdi  maj  be  expected  than  from  the  use 
erfiil  medicines. 
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the  air  in  a  very  eotuiderable  degree^  but  also  disturbs  and 
preraits  the  rest  of  those  whose  sleep  is  uneasy^  particularly 
the  aged.  In  a  dark  apartment^  sleep  generally  comes  on 
without  much  invitation  ;  whereas^  any  fight  in  the  apart- 
ment stimulates  the  brain^  and  consequently  the  mole 
nenrous  system^  and  dispels  any  tendency  to  repose. 

I 

987.  7%e  Use  of  Tar  Water  in  expanding  the  Lungs  cf 

Public  Speakers,  <Sfc. 

It  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  many,  that  drink- 
ing tar  water  yery  much  deterges  and  opens  the  lungs^  and 
thereby  gives  a  very  sensibly  greater  ease  in  speaking.  A 
quart  of  tar  is  to  be  stirred  six  minutes  in  a  gallon  of  water ; 
out  if  there  be  somewhat  less  tar  it  may  do  as  well,  especially 
at  first,  to  try  how  it  sits  on  the  stomach.  Take  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  pmt,  at  four  several  times,  at  a  due  distance  from 
meals.  Begin  taking  it  in  the  sprfng  for  about  fourteen 
days,  and  continue  it  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  as  occasion 
may  require. 

988.  German  Method  of  preventing  Hysterics. 

Caraway  seeds,  finely  pounded,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  ginger  and  salt,  spread  ujion  bread  and  butter,  and  eaten 
every  day,  especially  early  m  the  morning,  and  at  ni^^ 
before  going  to  bed,  are  successfully  used  m  Grermany,  at  a 
domestic  remedy  against  hysterics. 

989.  Hints  for  ventilating  Stage  Coaches. 

The  plan  is  to  have  a  hole  perforated  through  the  centre 
of  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  of  three  inches  diameter,  with  a 
tube  or  chimney,  one  or  two  inches  long,  above  th^top  of 
the  same ;  into  which  tube  a  fine  grating  might  be  fixea,  if 
Hiecessary,  to  prevent  the  outside  passengers  putting  any 
thing  through.  A  slide  might  also  be  placed  in  a  groove 
witlun  the  carriage,  to  enable  the  inside  passengers  to  dose 
the  tube  at  pleasure. 

990.  Best  Mode  of  avoiding  the  fatal  Accidents  of  Open 

Carriages. 

Jumping  out  is  particularly  dangerous  (the  motion  of  the 
gig  communicating  a  different  one  to  the  one  you  give  yourself 
by  jumping),  which  tends  very  much  to  throw  you  On  your 


To  one  table-spoonful  of  o 
daed  mmnguiese  in  b  glass  cup,  add,  fou 
tiptei,  a  quarter  of  a  wine  glan  of  strong  i 
every  sdiTition  of  the  add  the  vapour  wil 
with  the  malignant  miasioata,  and  destroy 

MS.  To  make  a  truly  valuable  Fumigaik 
Nitre,  four  pounds  ■  sulphur,  two  poundi 
and  juniper-herriea,  of  each  three  pounds 
a  pound  and  a  half.  This  was  tried  at 
and  ten  malefaclora,  under  sentence  of 
migated  well  with  this  in  the  Lazaretto,  a 
for  three  weeks  in  this  abode,  saturated 
made  to  sleep  with  persons  infecteil  with 
even  Aead  of  it,  and  not  one  was  infectei 
the  disease.  The  vapour  arising  from  the 
nilie  by  the  vitriolic  acid  is  perfectly  harmU 
and  may  he  employed  in  every  situation.  ' 
Mr.  M'Gregor,  after  the  plan  of  Dr.  C( 
who  relates,  he  lost,  in  ten  Heels  at  Jersey 
fifty  men  from  the  88lh  regiment;  but  beg 
gation,  not  only  the  fever  was  banished  I 
that  it  changed  the  nature  of  the  existin 
maliimant  symptoms  disappeared,  and  of 
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the  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  powder^  pour  two  parts  of 
vitriolic  add^  diluted  wim  its  weignt  of  water.  The  muriatic 
gas  occasions  no  inconyenience^  except  rusting  fire-iron 
utensils^  which  may  be  previously  removed.  The  oxymu- 
riatic  should  not  be  used  where  there  is  any  danger  of  its 
being  inhaled^  as  it  is  poison  when  breathed  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity.  Guyton  Morveau  has  invented  an  oxjr- 
muriatic  fumigating  bottle^  which  will  retain  its  power^  if 
properly  managed^  for  years.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
common  aromatic  fumigating  substances^  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  firing  of  gunpowder^  are  ineffectual.  That  the  action  of 
the  sulphurous  and  acetous  acid  is  slow  and  incomplete^ 
and  that  acetic  acid^  which  acts  instantlv  and  effectually  oa 
the  fetid  air^  cannot  be  obtained^  in  sufficient  quantity^  and 
sufficiently  concentrated^  except  at  an  enormous  expense. 

993.     General  Rules  for  the  Choice  of  Spectacles,  and  for 

the  Preservation  of  the  Sight, 

£From  Mr,  Adam's  Essay  on  Vision,^ 

The  most  general^  and  perhaps  the  best  rule  that  can  be 
^ven^  to  those  who  are  in  want  of  assistance  from  glasses^ 
in  order  so  to  choose  their  spectacles  that  they  may  suit  the 
state  of  their  eyes^  is  to  prefer  those  which  show  objects 
nearest  their  natural  state,  neither  enlarged  n<ftr  diminisned^ 
the  glasses  being  near  the  eye,  and  that  give  a  blackness 
and  distinctness  to  the  letters  of  a  book,  neither  straining 
the  eye,  nor  causing  any  unnatural  exertion  of  the  pupil. 
For  no  spectacles  can  be  said  to  be  properly  accommodated 
to  the  eyes,  which  do  not  procure  them  ease  and  rest ;  if 
they  fatigue  the  eyes,  we  may  safely  conclude,  either  ihsX 
we  nave  no  occasion  for  them,  or  that  they  are  ill  madft,  or 
not  proportioned  to  our  sight. 

fprhough  in  the  choice  of  spectacles,  every  one  must  finally 
termine  for  himself  which  are  the  glasses  through  which  he 
obtains  the  most  distinct  vision ;  yet  some  confidence  should 
be  placed  in  the  judgment  of  the  artist  of  whom  they  are  pur- 
chased, and  some  attention  paid  to  his  directions.  By  trying 
many  spectacles,  the  eye  is  fatigued,  as  the  pupil  varies  in 
size  witn  every  different  glass,  and  the  eye  endeavours  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  every  change  that  is  produced.  Hence, 
the  purchaser  often  fixes  upon  a  pair  of  spectacles  not  the 
best  adapted  to  bis  sights  but  those  which  seem  to  relieve  him 


decay  of  sigbt,  whether  arising  {torn  age,  pa: 
Ulnm,  jreC  b;  prudence  and  Rood  ntanaeemi 
failme  may  certainly  be  retarded,  and  we  g 
the  eycB  strengthened,  which  good  purposes  v 
by  a  proper  atlention  to  tbe  following  maxin 

1,  Never  to  sit  for  any  length  of  time  in 
or  exposed  to  a' blaze  of  light.  The  reason: 
rule  IS  founded,  prove'the  impropiiety  oi 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  whether  of. 
light,  and  show  UB  that  a  southern  aspect 
those  whose  eight  ia  weak  and  tender. 

2.  To  avoid  reading  small  print. 

3,  Not  to  read  in  the  dark  ;  nor,  if  the  ey* 
hj  candle-iight.  Happy  those  who  learn 
tunes,  and  b^n  to  preserve  their  sight  befi 
minded  by  pain  of  the  necessity  of  sparii 
frivolous  attention  to  a  quarter  of  an  botir 
has  cost  numbera  the  perfect  and  comforta 
eves  for  many  years ;  the  mischief  is  efi^cte^ 
tne  consequences  are  inevitable. 

4.  The  eye  should  not  be  permitted  to  d 
objects,  more  particularly  on  first  waking  in 
sun  |hoiild  not,  of  coiirse,  be  suffered  to  shii 
at  Aat  time,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  lig 
mitted.     1 1  is  easy  to  see  that,  for  the  same  i 
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should  rather  use  themselyes  to  read  with  the  hook  as  far  off 
as  possible ;  by  this  means  both  would  improve  and  strengthen 
their  sight ;  while  a  contrary  course  will  increase  its  natural 
imperfections. 

There  is  nothing  which  preserves  the  sight  longer  than 
always  using,  both  in  reading  and  writings  that  moderate 
degree  of  light  which  is  best  suited  to  the  eye ;  too  little 
strains  them^  too  great  a  quantity  dazzles  and  confounds 
them.  The  eyes  are  less  hurt  by  ithe  want  of  light  than  by 
the  excess  of  it ;  too  little  hght  never  does  any  harm^  unless 
they  are  strained  by  efforts  to  see  objects  to  which  the  degree 
of  light  is  inadequate ;  but  too  great  a  quantity  has^  by  its 
own  power,  destroyed  the  sight.  Thus  many  have  brought 
on  themselves  a  cataract,  by  frequently  looking  at  the  sun, 
or  a  fire ;  others  have  lost  their  sight  by  being  brought  too 
suddenly  from  an  extreme  of  darkness  hito  the  blaze  of  day. 
How  dangerous  the  looking  on  bright  luminous  objects  is  to 
the  $ight,  is  evident  from*  its  effects  in  those  countries  which 
arc?  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  snow,  where 
blindness  is  exceeding  frequent,  and  where  the  traveller  is 
oblig^  to  cover  his  eyes  with  crape,  to  prevent  the  dangerous 
and  often  sudden  effects  of  too  much  light ;  even  the  untu- 
tored savage  tries  to  avoid  the  danger,  by  framing  a  httle 
wooden  case  for  his  eyes,  with  only  two  narrow  -slits.  A 
momentary  gaze  at  the  sun  wUl,  for  a  time,  unfit  the  eyes 
for  vision,  and  render  them  insensible  to  impressions  of  a 
milder  nature. 

The  following  cases,  from  a  small  tract  on  the  "  Ferric 
of  the  Eye"  are  so  applicable  to  the  present  article,  as  to 
want  no  apology  for  their  insertion  here,  though,  if  any  were 
necessary,  the  use  they  will  probably  be  of  to  those  whose 
complaints  arise  from  the  same  or  similar  causes  woifld,  I 

f?sume,  be  more  than  sufficient : 
Y  A  lady  from  the  country,  coming  to  reside  in  St.  James's 
uare,  was  afflicted  with  a  pain  in  her  eye,  and  a  decay  in 
her  sight.  She  could  not  look  upon  the  stones,  when  the 
sun  was  upon  them,  without  great  pain.  This,  which  she 
thought  was  one  of  the  symptoms  of  her  disorder,  was  the 
real  cause  of  it.  Her  eyes,  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  verdure  of  the  country  and  the  green  of  the  pasture 
grounds  before  her  house,  could  not  bear  the  silent  and  fm-* 
natural  glare  of  light  reflected  from  the  stones;  she  WMf/« 
advised  to  place  a  number  of  small  orange  trees  in  the  witl*    ^ 
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kill 


dowB,  m  that  their  toiia  might  hide  the  pavement,  and 
a  line  with  tlie  ara.-is.     She  recovered,  by  this  Minple  cli»l# 
in  the  light,  wiuiout  the  assistance  of  any  medicine ;  diMp 
her    eyes  were    before  on    the   verge    of   little    less  tl* 
blindness," 

A  genilemiin  of  the  law  had  his  lodgings  in  Pall  MiUi 
on  the  north  side,  hia  front  windows  were  exposed  to  thefu" 
noon  Bun,  whUe  the  back  room,  having  no  opening  bat  in" 
■  small  close  yard,  xurrnunded  with  high  walls,  was  vti; 
dark ;  he  wrote  in  the  back  room,  aud  used  to  come  frcMi 
that  into  the  front  room  to  bTcakfaat,  &e.  His  sighi  grff 
weak,  and  be  had  a  constant  pain  in  the  balls  of  his  tya', 
he  tried  visual  glasKes,  and  spoke  with  oculiBtt,  eauslly  in 
vain.  Being  soon  convinced,  that  the  coming  suddeiily  <xit 
of  a  duiky  study,  into  the  full  blaze  of  Bunshine,  and  ibil 
very  often  in  t)ie  daf,  had  been  the  real  cauae  of  hii  dis- 
order, he  took  new  loilgings,  by  which,  and  forbearing  W 
write  by  candle-light,  he  was  very  soon  cured. 

Blindness,  or,  at  least,  miserable  weakness  of  sight,  » 
often  brought  on  by  these  unsuspected  causes.  Those  wlw 
have  weak  eyes  should  therefore  be  particularly  attenlire  » 
such  circvimsiancLS,  since  prevention   is  easy,  "but  tlie  cure 


lay  he  difficult  anil  somt-tinies  impracticable. 
When  the  eye  sensibly  flattens,  all  delay  is  dangerooii 
and  the  longer  those,  who  feel  the  want  of  assistance,  defer 
the  use  of  speclaclea,  the  more  they  will  increase  U>e  ^'"^ 
of  the  eye ;  there  are  too  manv  who  procrastinate  the  aw  » 
them,  till  at  last  they  are  obliged  to  use  glasses  of  ten<« 
twelve  inches  focus,  instead  of  those  of  thirty-six  or  fortj, 
which  would  otherwise  have  suited  them  ;  thus  preferriilg  * 
real  evil  to  avoid  one  that  is  imaginary-  Mr.  Thomin 
menflons  several  deplorable  cases  of  this  kind,  particidulT 
one  of  a  lady,  who  through  false  shame  had  abstained  iiaJL 
wearing  spectacles  so  long  a  time,  that  at  last  it  was  >ia7<B 
sible  to  suit  her,  but  with  those  adapted  to  eyes  that  am 
been  couched.  Whereas  the  instances  are  numerous  rf 
those  who,  by  using  glasses  of  a  long  focua  at  the  first  ap- 
proaches of  long-sigh  ted  nesR,  have  brought  back  their  eyes 
to  their  natural  sight,  and  been  able  to  lay  aside  thai 
spectacles  for  years. 

0»S.  Comfort  for  those  nearly  Blind. 

Jnscripttoni  on  dark  blue-glaxed  paper,  written  with  white 
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ink,  have  been  found  very  legible  by  persons  afflicted  with 
bad  eves^  who  have  had  many  things  written  in  a  strong 
plain  nand  for  that  purpose.  The  ink  is  made  with  gimi 
water  and  flake  white,  finely  ^wdered;  it  must  be  often 
shaken,  even  whilst  you  are  writing,  as  the  flake  white  very 
soon  subsides.  A  common  pen  will  do  very  well  for  the 
writing.  A  bright  yellow,  or  dark  green  paper,  is  likewise 
•very  easily  read. 

996.  To  cure  a  Bruise  in  the  Eye, 

Take  conserve  of  red  roses,  and  also  a  rotten  apple,  put 
them  in  a  fold  of  thin  cambric,  apply  it  to  the  eye,  and  it 
will  draw  the  bruise  out. 

997.  To  prevent  the  Effects  of  Poisothgf  Lead  on  Painters, 

Glaziers,  SfC.  :    . 

The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Bath  Hospital  have 
oniered  the  following  cautions  to  be*  made  public,  to  be 
observed  particularly  by  printers  or  compositors,  plumbers, 
glaziers,  painters,  and  other  artificers. 

To  maintain  the  strictest  temperance  respecting  distilled 
«)irits,  which  had  better  be  altogether  forborne.  To  pay 
the  strictest  attention  to  cleanliness ;  and  never,  when  it  can 
be  avoided,  to  daub  their  hands  with  paint ;  and,  particularly, 
never  to  eat  their  meals,  or  go  to  rest,  without  washing  their 
hands  and  face.  Not  to  eat  or  drink  in  the  room  or  place 
wherein  they  work,  and  much  less  to  suffer  any  food  or  drink 
to  remain  exposed  to  the  fumes  or  dust  of  the  metal  in  the 
rooms  or  warehouses.  As  the  clothes  of  persons  in  this  line 
(painters  particularly)  are  generally  observed  to  be  much 
soiled  with  the  colours  they  use,  it  is  recommended  to  them 
to  perform  their  work  in  frocks  of  ticking,  which  may  be 

•uently  washed,  and  conveniently  laid  aside,  when  the 
kmen  go  to  their  meals,  and  again  put  on  when  they 
resume  their  work.  Every  business  which  can,  in  these 
branches,  should  be  performed  with  gloves  on  the  hands; 
and  woollen  or  worsted  gloves  are  recommended,  as  they  may 
be  often  washed,  as  they  should  alwavs  be  after  being  soiled 
with  paint,  or  even  by  much  rubbmg  against  the  metal. 
Caution  is  necessary  in  mixing,  or  even  in  unpacking  the  dry 
colours,  that  the  fine  powder  does  not  get  into  their  moutli8>«' . 
or  be  drawn  in  by  their  breath.  A  crape  covering  over^htf  "^  ^ 
,face  might  be  of  service;  but  6are  should  be  taken  to  tnsox 
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always  the  Mine  ^de  towar^ti  the  fate,  and  to  clean  orni^ 
ii  frequently.  AUarlifiwrs  should  avaid  louchingleadwhai 
hot ;  ami  tnia  caution  is  eBpecially  nectEeary  for  prinlai  or 
compositors,  who  bavv  often  lost  the  use  di  their  limbs  bf 
hanfUing  the  typee  whtn  drying  by  the  firt,  after  beM 
washed.  Glatiers'  putiy  should  never  be  made  or  mwiw 
by  the  buid.  An  iron  pestle  and  mortar  would  work  llem- 
gredjenls  together,  at  least  equally  well,  and  without  haiui 

998.     To  prtvrat  Ihe  baarful  Effects  of  burning  Charmal 

Set  sn  uncovered  vcebcI,  filled  with  boiling  water,  orerilK 
put  containing  the  chareoal,  the  vapour  of  which  willcniD- 
teract  the  deleterious  fumes,  and  while  it  keeps  boiliogirilL 
make  charcoal  oa  safe  as  any  other  fuel.  . 

099.      To  pmeni  ftc  Miarhirf  arising  from  tkeBUelgt\ 

Mild  Dog. 

Where  the  exdaiou  of  the  part  bitten  can  be  imuiedialdl 

performed,  it  ia  the  best  preventive  of  danger,  or  wbcrelle 

{lart  can  be  burnt  out  by  the  application  of  a  red  bol  iron, 
ittle  danctT  is  likely  to  happen.  Nothing  else  is  at  all  lobe 
depfiidsd  on. 

1000.  To  prevent  Death  from  the  Bite  of  venomom  AntmA. 
Fiom  observations  made  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  it  is  found,  thil 
in  South  America,  where  the  most  venomous  serpents  aboundi 
a  very  tight  ligature,  instantly  made  after  the  Hte  be- 
twein  Ihe  pan  bitten  and  the  trunk  of  the  body,  will  prevail 
immediate  danger,  and  allow  time  for  proper  means  of  re- 
medy, either  by  excision  of  the  whole  joint,  just  above  iIk 
ligature,  or  by  topical  applications  upon  the  part  hitKn. 

For  instance,  if  the  bite  should  he  upon  the  end  of  tl* 
finger,  a  tight  ligature  of  small  cord  should  imroediat^L 
made  beyond  the  next  joint  of  the  finger.  W 

If  the  bite  is  on  any  part  of  the  hand,  the  ligatoje  *ho^ 
be  made  above  the  wnst  by  means  of  a  garter  or  cord,  UpH 
several  timea  round  the  arm  and  rendered  as  tight  as  posabk 
by  a  small  stick  thrust  betwixt  the  folds  of  the  cord  orgaiW. 
"v'*..',"'^'**  "'""^  '"y  ^"^'  "  prevent  the  cireulstioli  rf 
the  blood  betwixt  the  part  bitten  and  the  other  part  of  ite 
body.  Ligatures  of  the  same  kind,  applie.1  by  any  one  pn- 
•ent,  or  the  man  himself,  will  frequently  save  a  wrsonslife. 
Where,  bj  accideal,!^  arteri  iti  any  of  the  limba  is  wonndoi, 
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and  the  person  would  otherwise  bleed  to  death  before  regular 
surgical  assistance  could  be  given. 

1001.  To  destroy  Vermin  in  Children's  Heads. 

Take  an  ounce  of  vinegar,  one  ounce  of  stavesacre^  well 
powdered^  half  an  ounce  of  honey,  half  an  ounce  of  sulphur^ 
and  two  ounces  of  sweet  oil ;  mix  the  whole  well  together 
into  a  liniment^  and  rub  the  head  repeatedly  with  a  little 
thereof. 

1002.  Method  of  causing  Children  to  cut  their  Teeth  easily. 

Feed  them  with  an  ivory  spoon  and  boat,  to  be  made  thick, 
round,  and  smooth  at  the  edges ;  ivory  being  of  the  same 
hardness  and  texture  as  the  jaws  and  tender  teeth,  the  gums 
are  not  hurt  or  injured,  but  when  they  are  thus  pressed  fa- 
cilitate the  teeth  in  their  progress ;  whereas  the  silver  imple- 
ments, being  of  a  hard  texture,  and  the  edges  made  tnin, 
bruise  and  wound  the  gums,  and  make  a  hard  seam ;  so  that 
the  teeth  cannot  make  their  way  direct,  and  if  they  do  cut, 
come  irregularly;  so  that  the  operation  of  lancing  is  fi^e- 
quently  absolutely  necessary,  which  of  course  must  prejudice 
uie  teeth,  as  some  are  exposed  before  the  time  they  are  fit 
to  cut. 

By  this  method,  fevers,  convulsions,  &c.  owing  to  the 
teeth  being  not  able  to  find  their  way  through  the  hard  seam, 
may  be  prevented.  It  must  be  often  observed,  that  children 
cry  much  when  feeding,  as  if  ill,  or  disgusted  with  their 
food,  whereas  it  is  frequently  owing  to  quite  the  contrary ; 
for,  being  hungry,  and  over  eager  to  take  their  food,  they 
press  hard,  through  eagerness,  on  the  boat  and  spoon,  which, 
being  sharp,  bruises  and  cuts  the  gums,  and  consequently 
causes  great  pain,  which  by  the  ivory  implements  will  be 
^M|vented.  Those  who  cannot  afibrd  ivory  may  have  horn 
^Bprood,  or  even  pewter  is  greatly  preferable  to  silver,  pro- 
^^aed  the  edges  are  made  thick,  round,  and  smooth.  The 
wooden  sort,  unless  they  are  kept  very  sweet  and  clean,  on 
that  very  account,  are  the  least  eligible,  and  should  be  made, 
however,  of  box,  or  such  hard  and  close  textured  wood  as  is 
the  least  liable  to  be  tainted  by  the  milky  food. 

1003.     Rules  for  theJPreservation  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums. 

The  teeth  are  bones,  thinly  covered  over  with  a  fine 
enamel,  and  this  enamel  ia  more  or  less  substantial  in  dif-^ 
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feretit  perBons.  IVhenever  this  enamel  is  worn  throughL 
too  coaree  a  |iowder,  or  too  frequeutly  cleaning  the  teeli,( 
calen  ihrougSi  by  a  scorbutic  humour  in  the  guma,  the  loot 
cannot  reiuBin  long  sound,  any  more  than  a  filbert  kesli 
can,  when  it  h»a  been  penetrated  by  a  worm. 

The  teeth,  therefore,  are  to  be  cleaned,  but  wilh  gmt 
prwautioii,  for  if  you  wear  the  enamel  ofF  faster  by  cleaniw 
the  outside  than  nature  supplies  it  within,  your  leelh  fml 
suffer  more  by  this  method  than  perhaps  by  a  total  neglal 
A  butcher's  skewer,  or  the  wood  with  which  thoy  are  niiJt> 
must  be  bruised  and  bit  at  the  end,  till  with  a  liltle  use  il 
will  become  the  Bofteat  and  best  brush  for  this  purpose,  m^ 
in  general  you  must  clean  your  teeth  with  this  brush  ala% 
wilhaut  any  powder  whatever;  and  once  in  a  fortnight, a, 
rftener,  dip  your  skewer-brush  into  a  few  grains  a  gaj 
powder,  breaking  them  first  with  the  brush,  and  this  1M 
remove  every  spot  and  blemish,  and  give  your  teeth  an  IH 
conceivable  whiteness.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  thatltfl 
mouth  musl  be  well  washed  after  this  operation,  for,  b^W 
the  necessity  of  so  doing,  the  saltpetre,  ike.  iised  in  the  c<»' 
position  of  punpowder,  would,  if  it  remains,  be  injorioittW 
tin-  pmi«,  &c.  but  has  not,  nor  can  have,  any  bad  eSect  in 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  very  near  the  gnms  of 
people,  whose  teeth  are  otherwise  good,  there  is  apt  to  pan 
a  false  kind  of  enamel,  both  within  and  without,  and  tWi 
false  enamel  or  tartar,  if  neglected,  pushes  the  gums  h^W 
and  higher,  till  it  leaves  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  quite  bare, 
above  the  true  enamel,  so  that  sound  teeth  are  deslioYed, 
because  the  gum  has  forsaken  that  part  which  is  not  sheauwi 
and  protected  in  consequence  of  such  neglect  This  talK 
enamel  must  dierefore  he  carefully  scaled  off,  for  the  — 
will  no  moregrow  over  the  least  particle  of  thisenamd, 
the  flesh  wUl  Deal  over  the  point  of  a  thorn. 

100*.  To  prevent  th£  Tooi/t-Ache. 

Clean  the  teeth  well  and  regularly. 


i,hi 


Raspberries  or  strawberries  (particularly  the  latter)  fte- 

Siently  eaten,  have  been  found,  by  expenence,  to  diM*e 
e  tartareoiw  amcM^iotta  of  the  teeth;  and  Linnoeiu  •»■ 
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perted  that  in  his. own  case  they  completely  cured  the. gout; 
iriz.  the  strawberry  eaten  plenafully. 

f06d.  Tincture  for  the  Teeth  and  Gums, 

Mix  six  ounces  of  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark  with  half  an 
ounce  of  sal-ammoniac.  8hake  them  well  a  few  minut^s^ 
ex^  time^  before  the  tincture  is  used.  The  viethod  of 
ufing  it  is^  to  take  a  tea-spoonful  and  hold  it  near  the  teeth ; 
dMsn.  ydth  a  fing^  dipped  in^  rubbing  the  gums  and  teeth, 
whicn  are  afterwards  to  be  washed  with  warm  water.  This 
tincture  not  only  cures  the  tooth-ache^  but  preserves  both 
the  teeth  and  gums^  and  makes  them  adhere  to  each  other. 


1007.  Tooth  Powder. 

To  one  ounce  of  fine  powder  of  bark,  and  one  ounce  of 
gum  myrrh,  add  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  bole  armenic, 
mix  these  ingredients  well  together,  and  they  will  produce 
an-  excellent .  tooth  powder,  valuable  in  itself,  and  highly 
approved  of  by  many  gentlemen  of  the  faculty. 

1008.  Another. 

Pound  charcoal,  as  fine  as  possible,  in  a  mortar,  or  grind 
it  in  a  mill,  their  well  sift  it,  and  apply  a  little  of  it  to  the 
teeth  about  twice  a  week,  and  it  will  not  only  tender  them 
beautifnlly  white,  but  will  also  make  the  breath  sweet,  and 
the  gums  firm  and  comfortable. 

if  the  charcoal  is  ground  in  a  mortar,  it  is  convenient  to 
grind  it  in  water,  to  prevent  the  dust  from  flying  about. 
Indeed  the  powder  is  more  convenient.for  use  .when  kept  in 
water. 

1009.  Easy  and  almost  instantaneous  Cure  for  the  Ague. 

ken  the  fit  is  on,  take  a  new-laid  egg,  in  a  glass  of 
\y,  and  go  to  bed  immediately. 
This  very  simple  recipe  has  cured  a  great  many,  after  more 
celebrated  preparations  have  proved  unsuccessful. 

1010.  M.  HomasseVs  Account  of  his  Cure  for  Burns  or 

Scalds. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  alum  in  powder,  dissolve  it  in  a 
quart  of  water ;  bathe  the  bum  or  scald  with  a  linen  rag 
wet  in  this  mixtture ;  then  bind  the  wet  rag  thereon  with  a 
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slip  of  linen,  and  moisien  the  batulage  with  ihe  alum  witB 
frcquentlj,  wiibout  removing  it,  in  the  cuuTEe  of  two  or 
Uire«  day*.  He  relates  that  one  of  his  workmen,  who  fell 
into  a  copp«  of  boiling  liquor,  where  he  remained  lliRc 
minutes  before  taken  out,  was  immediately  put  into  i  nt 
fontaining  a  saturatnl  solution  of  alum  in  water,  wbere  bf 
was  kept  two  hours ;  hia  sores  were  then  dres'sed  with  dollu 
and  bandages,  wet  in  thca'bove  misture,  and  keptconsonllf 
moistened  for  twenty-four  houm,  and  that  in  a  few  dsji  Ik 
was  able  to  return  to  huaineas. 
Ion.  Remedy  Jbr  Bunts. 

A  little  spirit  of  turpentine,  applied  to  recent  btuns,"ii! 
mitigate  the  pain,  if  not  wholly  remove  it. 
1(113.  Another. 

A  little  sweet  oil  and  Ume  water,  ahakea  together,  miln 
»  liniment,  which,  when  kept  apphed  to  the  part,  will  re- 
move the  pain. 
il>13.       ^ffictifif  of  riiKffor  in  Curing  Burns  and  ScaUi. 

The  appliralion  of  vinegar  to  hums  and  scalds  is  to  t" 
hlroiiglj  recommi'ndtd,  1 1  possesses  active  powirs,  and  L'  n 
great  antiseptic  and  corrector  of  putrescence  and  mor^- 
cation.  The  progressive  tendency  of  bums  of  the  unfaiw- 
nble  kind,  or  ill-treated,  is  to  putrescence  and  mratifici- 
cation.  Where  the  outward  skin  is  not  broken,  it  may  ^ 
freely  used  every  hour  or  two;  where  the  alcin  is  broiaip 
and  if  it  gives  pain,  it  roust  be  gently  used.  But  equal  puC 
of  vinegar  and  water,  in  a  (epid  state,  used  freely  every  uut' 
or  four  hours,  are  generally  the  best  apphcation,  sail  li^ 
best  rule  to  be  directed  by. 

House-leek,  either  applied  by  itself,  or  mixed  withcMK 
gives  present  relief  in  burns,  and  other  external  'i^V 


lOU.  Porter  PItuter  for  Brviset. 

This  simple,  lingular,  and  safe  remedy  for  bruises  is 
nothing  more  Uian  a  gallon  of  porter  simmered  in  an  earihtu 
vessel,  till,  when  cool,  it  will  he  of  the  consistence  of ' 
plaster.  This  preparation  was  spread  on  an  old  glove,  Md 
applied  round  the  ancle  of  a  coachman,  who  was  tWwn.off 
his  box,  auA  m\scnhl^  btuised.     In  diree  days  it  so  efic 
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tually  perfonned  a  cure,  that  coachee  was  enabled  to  re- 
mount his  box,  perfectly  relieved  from  all  swelling  and 
pain. 

1015.  Easy  Method  of  attracting  Earwigs  from  the  Ear, 

A  person  lately  having  an  earwig  crept  into  his  ear,  and 
knowing  the  peculiar  fondness  that  insect  has  to  apples,  im- 
tnediately  applied  a  piece  of  aj^le  to  the  ear,  whicn  enticed 
the  creature  out,  and  thereby  prevented  the  alarming  conse- 
quences which  might  have  otherwise  ensued. 

1016.  To  kill  Earwigs,  or  other  Insects,  which  may  acci" 

dentally  have  crept  into  the  Ear, 

Let  the  person  under  this  distressing  circumstance  lay  his 
head  upon  a  table,  the  side  upwards  that  is  afflicted ;  at  the 
same  time  let  some  friend  carefully  drop  into  the  ear  a  little 
sweet  oil,  or  oil  of  almonds.  A  drop  or  two  will  be  sufficient, 
which  will  instantly  destroy  the  insect,  and  remove  the  pain, 
however  violent. 

1017.  For  a  Pain  in  the  Ear. 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds  two  drachms,  and  oil  of  amber  four 
drops ;  apply  four  drops  of  this  mixture,  when  in  pain,  to 
the  part  affected. 

1018.  Remedy  for  Deafness. 

Put  a  table-spoonful  of  bajr-salt  into  near  half  a  pint  of 
cold  spring  water,  and  after  it  has  steeped  therein  twenty- 
four  hours,  (now  and  then  shaking  the  phial),  cause  a  small 
tea-spoonful  of  the  same  to  be  poured  into  the  ear  most 
aflfected,  every  night  when  in  bed,  for  seven  or  eight  nights 

issively,  observing  to  lay  your  head  on  the  opposite  side, 

hich  the  cure  is  generally  completed. 

1019.  For  Chilblains. 

Soak  them  in  warm  bran  and  water,  then  rub  them  well 
with  mustard-seed  flour ;  but  it  wiU  be  better  if  they  are 
done  before  they  break. 

1020.  To  prevent  Corns  from  growing  on  the  Feet, 

Easy  shoes;  frequently  bathing  the  feet  in  luke-warm 
water,  with  a  little  si^Tt  or  pot-ashes  dissolved  in  vu 


Mt  Fumiif  Baxipt  BatA. 

Tbe  tarn  ilxU  *iU  be  eompVetely  destroyed  br  nW 
d^h  with  •  Uuk  onntic  saluiion  of  p»Ush,  till 
flexiUe  ikin  ii  fonsciL 


TW  milk}  juice  at  tbit  KiMlkt  ot  sparge,  or  of  the  < 
Bglcif,liT  penertring  ippliolwa,  will,  to  a  certainty. 


T>ke  of  JMnglmi,  h^  an  oaaee ;  Tuilbigtan's  (■ 
b*b«m,  a  dracnm  ;  melt  the  isingluB  in  an  ounce  ot  wiia, 
Knd  biMl  the  sotution  till  s  great  part  of  the  watei  is  coD' 
luioei] ;  dun  add  gradually  to  it  tile  balsatii,  stirring  them 
well  together.  After  the  mixture  has  continued  a  iiion  uat 
on  th«&re,  talie  the  vessel  off,  and  spread  the  extended  dU 
with  it,  while  it  is  yet  fluid  with  heat,  using  a  bruih  t> 
■prtatling  it.  I 

lt)93.  Crrtai*  Care  for  tht  Cramp. 

An  efectual  preventive  for  the  cramp  in  the  calve*  id  Ik 
l^s,  which  is  a  moift  grievons  pain,  ia  to  stretch  out  dK 
heel  of  the  leg  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  dnwini 
up  tbe  toes  towards  the  body.  This  will  frequently  sup  t 
fit  of  tbe  cramp  after  it  has  commenced  ;  and  a  person  will, 
after  a  few  times,  be  able,  in  general,  to  prevent  the  ft 
coming  on,  though  its  approadi  be  between  sleepine  a^ 
waking.  Persona  anlyect  to  this  complaint  ahould  nave' 
board  h\ed  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  bed,  against  which  the  fM 
should  be  pressed  when  the  pain  conuaeitces. 

1 02i.     SimpU  ReTnedy  Jbr  Ih^  Cure  of  Lameneit  ^^H 
traction.     From  the  Genileman'*  Magaaine,  July,  IflV 

"  Many  years  ago,  while  I  lived  at  Yeovil,  in  Somersel- 
shire,  mv  advice  as  a  sui^peon  waa  deaired  for  a  poor  mail's 
child,  a  boy  about  nine  years  old,  one  of  whooe  legs  wu  CM- 
tracted  more  than  when  a  person  is  sitting  in  a  chair;  he 
could  neither  stretch  it  out,  nor  move  it.  I  prescribed  1 1*- 
laxing  liniment,  of  which  currier's  oil  was  one  chief  ing^^ 
dient;  and  ordered  tbe  parts  affected  to  be  gently  mbbed; 
but  it  was  of  ito  fsieat  «em«e.    1  il^mv  ca&Biaered  what  fv- 
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ther  might  be  done  for  his  relief:  and  it  came  into  my  mind 
that  the  glovers  of  the  town  brought  their  kidnskins,  which 
were  dry^  stiff,  and  hard,  to  be  soft  and  supple  as  jdoves,  by 
nibbing  them  with  a  liquor  made  of  the  yolks  of  eggs  and 
water  ; liereupon  I  ordered  the  contracted  parts  of  his  leg  to 
be  gently  rubbed  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  the  egg  liquor, 
and  bythis  meaius  he  soon  recovered  the  perfect  use  of  his 
leg.  The  liquor  1  advise  to  be.  thus  made:  take  the  yolk  of 
a  new  laid  egg,  let  it  be  beaten  with  a  spoon  to  the  greatest 
thinness,  then,  by  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  add  tluree  ounces  of 
pure  water,  agitating  the  mixture  that  the  ^g  and  water 
jmay  be  well  incorporated,  and  1^  it  be  applied  hy  gentle 
friction. 

.  ''  This  remedy  1  have  since  advised  in  like  cases  with  the 
like  happy  success;  and  others  to  whom  I  have  cranmuni- 
.cated  it  have  found  the  same  adyantage  in  similar  cases.  I 
therefore,  for  the  good  of  ^ose  afflicted  with  lameness  by 
contraction,  transmit  the  above."  ^ 

Remark, — Friction  is  well  known  to  be  useful  in  such 
cases;  and  whether  the  cure  is  performed  by  the  egg,  or  the 
friction,  is  of  no  moment. 

1025.     To  make  Clivery  or  Chose'^grass  Ointment ;  remark- 
ablejbr  its  salutary  Effects  in  Cases  of  inveterate  Scurvy, 

To  a  pound  of  hog's-lard  melted,  vnthout  spice  or  salt, 
put  as  much  clivers  as  the  lard  will  moisten,  and  boil  them 
together  over  a  slow  fire ;  after  stirring  it  till  it  becomes  a 
little  brown,  strain  it  through  a  doth ;  and  when  cold  take 
the  ointment  from  the  water  that  will  remain  at  tibe  bottom, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 


^^pibpi 


1026.         Easy  Method  of  curing  the  Sea  Scurvy, 

The  root  of  the  garden  carrot  abounds  in  a  nutritious  sac* 
ntrine  juice,  and  is  slightly  armnatic.  These  are  desirable 
perties  against  the  scurvy.  To  experience  the  good 
effects  of  these  properties,  the  roots  must  be  eaten  raw. 
There  is  nothing  unpleasant  in  this ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
what  the  common  people  often  do  by  choice.  These  roots 
would  keep  well  during  the  longest  voyage,  packed  up  in 
casks,  having  the  interstices  fiHed  with  sand.  Each  sailor 
might  be  allowed  to  eat  one  root  every  day,  or  every  other 
day,  according  to  the  state  of  their  healthy  and  the  quantity 
of  roots  on  board. 


tiwr.      Mrlliiidf-r   Ihc  t/K'-d'/  Jlc-cofrry    of  the    Vi, 
Jfoot  HT  Hanil  that  hat  liern  violrnfltf  uprained. 

It  miy  le^  V)  a  right  manageinent  of  the  part 
i(  we  consiiler  Uie  effects  of  a  strain  when  it  is  very  greaL 

FiTiit  Such  an  extension  of  the  tendons  anil  vessebk 
ihrmuaclea  slTiunc(1,'ttast  they  cannot  comracl  thcmsdra 
(u  thdr  Mtund  lenKtliH. 

t^iHWiiil.  That  the  great  elongation  at  the  vesads,  wMA 
ili^vM  them  of  their  contractile  power,  lessens  the  iliameff^ 
of  their  uvitin,  obstrncta  the  free  course  of  tlje  fbaSt 
ihrougli  them,  makes  thein  awell  and  become  painful,  tfL 
Incupable  of  iheii  actual  service,  or  of  being  nioved  by  At 
nets  of  the  wiU,  as  before  the  accident  happened.  ' 

Thi-»c  effects  of  violent  sprains  may  lead  us  to  conelufc 
tluit  the  best  remedies  are  those  applications  which  may  »' 
Attenuate  their  obstructed  fluids,  recover  an  easy  rirculati*! 
nf  ttvra,  and  sufficiently  contract  the  elongated  vesselc. 

For  theae  purposes  I  advise  ^in(^r,  the  rectified  spiriti 
of  wine,  such  as  are  burnt  in  lamps,  friction,  and  motiou,  il- 
the  following  manner,  vie. 

Siii'pose  the  ancle  spraint.il. 

First.  Let  it  he  fomented  with  vinegar,  a  liitlc  iianii, 
for  four  or  live  minutes  at  a  time,  once  every  four  hours; 
this  will  render  the  circulation  of  the  Suids  in  the  pari! 
alK>ctcd  more  easy,  and  either  prevent  its  swelling  or  pro- 


time  on  both  his  feet  in  their  natural  posture,  a 
move  the  sprained  foot,  aud  spmetinies  when  aittiii"  willi  his 
foot  on  a  low  stool  Jet  him  move  it  this  way  and  that,  as  he 
can  bear  it ;  this  will  contribute  much  to  contract  the  cvew 
Ntretclinl  v^sseb,  and  to  recover  a  due  circulation  of  (l^l 
fluids  through  thera.  ^W 

Third.  Let  a  gentle  dry  friction  with  a  warm  hand  be 
sometimes  used  to  the  parts  affected,  which  will  coinluw 
much  to  the  same  ends. 

Two  hours  after  every  application  of  vinegar,  let  the  parts 
affecteit  be  just  wetted  with  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  trA 
Kently  rubbed. 

By  tliese  means,  persona  to  whom  I  have  advised  them 
have  recovired  from  the  efiecis  of  \ety  violent  sprains  in  a 
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few  dayS)  when  others  have  been  weeks  in  recovering,  where 
different  ways  of  management^  such  as  continual  resting  of 
the  strained  foot,  and  disuse  of  its  motions,  &c.  had  been 
reconunended. 

1 028.  To  alleviate  the  Pain  occasioned  by  the  Sting  of  Gnats, 

The  disagreeable  itching  occasioned  by  the  sting  of  these 
insects  may  be  removed  by  volatile  alkali,  or  immediately 
nibbing  and  washing  the  part  affected  with  cold  water. 

At  night,  to  rub  with  ndler's  earth  and  water  lessens  the 
inflammation. 

1029.  Simple  and  effectual  Cure  for  those  who  may  acci" 

^entaUy  have  swallowed  a  Wasp. 

Instantly,  on  the  alarming  accident  taking  place,  put  a 
tea-spoonful  of  common  salt  in  your  mouth,  which  will 
instantaneously  not  only  Idll  the  wasp,  but  at  the  same  time 
heal  the  sting. 

1*030.  To  cure  the  Sting  of  a  Wasp  or  Bee. 

To  the  part  affected,  apply  oil  of  tartar,  or  solution  of 
potash,  and  it  wiU  give  instant  ease;  as  also  well  bruised 
mallows. 

1031.  Another. 

Sweet  oil,  applied  immediately,  cures  the  sting  of  wasj)s 
or  bees ;  and  if  the  sting  is  left  in  the  wound,  it  should,  if 
possible,  be  extracted  with  hair  pincers. 

1032.  Another, 

The  immediate  application  of  £au  du  Luce  to  many  per- 
who  have  been  stung  by  wasps,  has  caused  the  pain  to 
ide  in  a  few  seeouds,  and  after  a  few  minutes  all  in- 
ammation  ceased. 


in 

^^Hbsi 
flamr 


1033.  Another* 

It  has  been  found,*by  expmence,  that  a  ^)od  remedy  for 
the  sting  of  wasps  and  bees,  is  to  apply  to  me  part  afifected 
common  culinary  salt,  moistened  with  a  little  water.  Even 
in  a  case  where  the  patient  had  incautiously  swallowed  a 
wasp  in  a  draught  of  beer,  and  been  stung  by  it  in  the  wind- 
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inpe,  the  aUtm'mg  syinptonis  that  ensued  were  almott  W 1 
ttantl;  relieved  by  swallowitig  repeated  doses  of  water,*  ^ 
luisteil  with  salt.— The  nibbing  of  the  part  slung,  wiihJ'j 
Mice  of  onion,  will  give  immediate  ease, 

1034.  Til  pi-ei'CTit  Sea  Sifkneri. 

Drop  a  few  drops  of  vitriolic  tether  upon  loaf  sugar,  aid 
let  it  (UMolve  in  ^oui  mouth ;  or  drink  a  few  drops  of  g^Cfaei; 
ailded  to  a  soiution  of  sugar,  in  water,  to  prevent  itE  imnfr 
diate  evapuTBtiun.  I 

1035.  lUmid'jJor  a  Sore  Tkront.  * 

Take  rosemary  tops,  about  a  handful,  put  them  into  i 
Itaan,  and  pour  n  piut  of  bailing  hot  verjuice  upon  It;  then 
oDTer  it  ever  with  a  tin  funnel,  the  broad  side  dowawuds,  and 
the  steam  will  coine  through  the  nozzle  of  the  funneli;  tben 
hold  your  luouth  over  the  steam  till  it  is  gone  domi  fom 
throat. 

N.  B.  Be  very  careful  that  you  do  not  put  your  laonth 
too  close  to  the  fuiuiel,  as  it  may  scald  it,  but  let  the  Stam 
go  down  your  throat  as  much  as  possible,  and  repeat  it«s 
often  as  necessary. 

J036.  A  common  DriakfoT-a  Sore  Throat. 

Take  two  ounces  of  Turkey  figs,  and  the  like  quantityof 
raisins  of  the  sun,  and  cut  them  small;  two  Buncea  of  French 
or  pearl  barley,  boiled  in  three  pinte  of  spring  water  till  il 
comes  to  a  quart,  and  then  stram  through  a  sieve..  To  1« 
taken  warm.     Boil  it  slowly  over  a  gentle  fire. 

1037.  Gargle  for  a  Sore  Throat.  ^ 

Take  half  a  ponnd  of  Turkey  figs,  put  them  into  a  qJB 
of  spring  water,  and  let  them  simniCT  over  a  -glow  fire  on 
better  than  one-half  is  wasted ;  in  the  mean  time,  take  a  large 
lemon,  cut  it  in  slices,  and  between  every  slice  put  eoOi 
brown  Bu^ar-candy,  and  let  it  stand  iMibre  the  fire  to  toart ; 
then  stram  the  figs,  and  squeeze  them  through  a  coaiw 
cloth,  and  but  the  juice  of  the  lemon  intp  it. 

N.  B.  Gargle  the  throat  with  it  warm,  and  the  oftenei 
the  better. 
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1038.  A  Receipt  for  a  Cough, 

Take  a  glass  of  spring  water  and  put  into  it  a  spoonful  of 
the  syrup  of  horehound^  and  mix  with  it  nine  or  ten  chops 
of  the  spirit  of  sulphur. 

1039.  An  excellent  Styptic. 

The  outside  woof  of  silk-worms  has  heen  tried  with  great 
success  hy  several  people,  more  especially  hy  a  lady,  who, 
in  mending  a  pen,  cut  her  thumh  to  the  bone,  and  through 
part  of  the  nail;  it  bled  profusely;  but  by  trying  this 
styptic,  and  binding  up  the  wound,  tne  hemorrnage  stopped, 
and  the  wound  healed  in  three  days. 

1040.  A  new  and  useful  Styptic, 

Take  brandy,  or  common  spirit,  two  ounces;  Castile  soap 
two  drachms,  pot-ash  one  drachm ;  scrape  the  soap  fine,  and 
dissolve  it  in  the  brandy ;  then  add  the  pot-ash,  and  mix  it 
well  together,  and  Heep  it  dose  stopped  from  the  air  in  a 
vial.  When  you  apply  it,  warm  it  m  a  vessel,  or  dip  pledges 
of  lint  into  it,  and  the  bloojd  will  immediately  congeal.  It 
operates  by  coagulating  the  blood,  both  a  considerable  way 
within  the  vessds,  as  well  as  the  extravasated  blood  with- 
out, and  restraining,  at  the  same  time,  the  mouths  of  the 
vessels. 

It  forms  a  valuable  embrocation,  in  cases  of  tumors  or 
swellings  ft'om  bruises,  by  being  frequently  rubbed  on  the 
part.  It  is  also  used  in  a  similar  manner  for  rheumatic  pains. 

1041.  Infallible  Remedy  for  stopping   Bleeding  of  the 

Nose. 

^mjOne  ounce  of  irugar  of  lead,  and  half  an  ounce  of  green 
^Piol,  to  be  triturated  in  a  glass  mortar^  add  to  these  half 
a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine.  Of  this  eomposition,  young  people, 
ifrom  ten  to  twelve  years  ni  age,  are  to  take  ten  or  twelve 
drops;  patients  under  twenty  years>  fourteen  or  fifteen 
drops;  and  grown  peMons,  twenty  drops,  four  times  each, 
in  a  spoonful  of  wine  or  brandy.  Some  very  interesting 
trials,  in  the  most  obsthiate  eases,  have  been  made  ydth  this 
mixture,  with  the  greatest  isuocess. 

Remark. — ^No  salt  of  lead  should  be  taken  iwtemaUy 
without  medical  advice.    It  is  a  powerful  drug ;  that  is^  i£ 


Take  senna  le&ves,  well  bnuKcil,  bdf  a  p 


feces,  which  rcserre  by  it 

N.  B. — In  tlie  most  obstinate  worm  cas 
tbc  force  of  mcrcurialB,  and  baffles  the  cffi 
famou!  specifics,  tbia  successfully  kills  woi 
ascariiiea  (which  last  kind  cause  extreme  i 
stools  cxpeb  them. 

Uosc : — one  spoonful,  fasting,  and  persev< 

HII3.         Ta  make  an  Impr<n>ed  THncture  q) 

Red  bark  grossly  powderfd,  one  ounce: 
jMtviltr,  six  drachms ;  saffron,'  one  dracfa 
cochineal,  ten  grains;  orange  peel,     "  ■ 


Ktccp  the  above  articles  in  one  pint  of  the  1 
you  will  have  a  tincture  equally  good  as 
Huxham's. 


1044.  Observation)  on  Leechei,  andtki 

Tile  general  demand  for  these  useful  i 
high  price  at  which  they  arc  now  sold,  ini 
some  iMirticulars  on  taking,  preserving,  ami 
from  a  person  who  has  attended  to  this  busi 
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• 
brown,  interspersed  with  light  brown  spots.    The  method 
of  catching  them  usually  employed  in  England,  is  agitatirg 
the  waters  where  they  are  contained,  which  occasions  them 
to  float  upon  the  surface  thereof,  when,  with  a  net  made  for 
the  purpose,  they  are  secured.    Other  methods  are  em- 
"  ployed,  which  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  relate. 
They  are  viviparous,  bringing  forth  their  young  with  all 
their  power,  capable  of  acting  in  every  respect  in  which  this 
animal  is  distinguished.    The  time  of  fecundity  is  in  the 
months  of  AprU  and  May,  the  latter  end  of  August  and 
September; — ^the  number   of  young  ones  a  sinde  leech 
brings  forth  in  one  year  can  hardly  be  ascertained,  thougii 
it  is  very  numerous ;  for  when  the  leech  catchers  rob  a  pond 
of  all  large  enough  for  use,  if  nothing  happens  to  obstruct 
fecundation,  in  two  years  afterwards  they  will  find  it  largely 
stored  with  abundance  of  fine  leeches,  and  a  much  increased 
number  of  small  ones ;  this  is  particularly  found  to  be  the 
case,  from  the  method  which  some  country  people  have 
adopted  to  obtain  leeches  as  an  exclusive  property.    In  order 
to  this,  they  make  a  pond,  near  their  house,  about  three  feet 
deep,  twenty  wide,  and  thirty  long ;  if  they  cannot  conve- 
niently form  one  with  a  sandy  bottom,  they  make  the  pond 
a  little  deeper,  in  which  they  deposit  a  few  loads  of  sandy 
earth.     In  this  pond,  when  filled  with  water,  they  put 
<heir  leeches  about  April,  and  without  any  further  trouble 
or  expense,  they  obtain,  at  the  proper  season,  a  large  supply 
«f  leeches. 

Leeches  may,  with  care,  be  preserved  healthy  and  good 
ibr  years  in  pans  ;  during  the  summer  season  not  more  than 
two  hundred  should  be  kept  together;  in  winter,  double 
that  number  may  with  equal  propriety.  The  vessel  they  are 
kept  in  should  be  an  earthen  pan,  tliat  will  contain  about 
jfkiee  gallons  of  water,  which  should  not  be  more  than  half 
^Bkd  with  water ;  for  I  have  found,  by  experience,  that  it 
is  congenial  to  their  nature  to  have  a  place  out  of  the  water, 
which  they  mav  retreat  to  at  pleasure ;  this  is  proved  by  their 
often  hanging  m  clusters  round  the  top  of  the  pan.  From 
May  till  September  their  water  should  be  changed,  at  least, 
every  other  day ;  in  winter  every  fourth  day.  The  best 
water  to  keep  them  in  is  spring  water,  as  being  least  dis- 
posed to  putrescenc;^.  I  have  of  late  put  a  little  moss 
amongst  leeches,  wmch  practice  I  would  recommend,  for 
they  are  very  much  .enamoured  with  it,  perhapifrom  itsyc'* 
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Einnbling,  in  som*  messure,  their  native  weeds;  llipy  creep 
through  it,  inii  by  that  raeans  clear  themselves  of  slime. 
which  in  the  warm  wcathd  accmnulates  around  them,  and, 
unless  removed  by  timely  chatigos  of  water,  will  be  prodnr- 
tivc  oFiliseitBe.  During  hot  weather  tfaey  ahouldbe  keplin 
as  cool  s  place  as  possible,  and  in  the  winter  gchsod  pW 
(hem  where  the  water  may  preserve  that  degree  of  warrolb 
it  poisesses  in  summer.  When  you  put  fresh  water  to  iheia, 
during  the  cold  weather,  it  should  be  deprived  of  that  in- 
tense coldness  which  it  possesses  at  that  aeason  of  the  yetr, 
by  warming  it  in  the  smalleat  degree.  The  leech,  as  his 
been  before  said,  feeds  upon  inseels  in  its  native  waten, 
but  mny  lie,  as  above  hinted,  kept  in  water  only  for  yesn, 
ihough'thev  dwindle  by  keeping;  they  remain  healthy,  inil 
will  take  with  as  much  aviiUty  as  those  recently  taken  frflm 
the  waters,  provided  tliey  ate  well  attended  to,  with  respect 
lu  changing  thdr  water  ^reeably  lo  the  rules  laid  down. 

llie  mode  which  1  hare  found,  by  copioua  experience,  to 
be  infinitely  the  best  (being  attended  with  quickness,  cer- 
tainly, and  efficacy),  is  as  follows:  Let  the  part  be  6ni 
carefiiUy  washed  clean  with  warm  milk  and  water ;  if  very 
ilirty  and  requiring  it,  a  little  soup  may  also  be  used ;  wbcn 
llic  part  is  thus  washed  and  wiped  dry,  rub  over  the  part  s 
little  milk,  then  see  that  your  leech  is  wiped  dry  wilh  a 
smooth  cloth,  which  being  done,  take  it  with  your  fingen 
by  the  middle,  and  apply  its  mouth  to  the  very  spot  yw 
wish ;  you  will,  perhaps,  find  it,  at  first,  twist  and  ezUnd  it- 
self in  your  fingers,  and  then  wish  to  attach  itself  to  (amecon- 
trary  part ;  but  as  repeatedly  as  it  extends  itself  armnid, « 
attempts  to  fix  upon  a  wrong  situation,  you  must  a  n- 
peacedly  draw  it  back  and  re-apply  it  to  the  proper  part;  by 
so  doing  you  will  find  it  will  ^-esently  seue  th«  predae  ipot 
wis))ed  for ;  when  you  find  this  you  mtut  not  hastily  lei  t|h 
leech  go,  for  they  will  sometimes  seem  to  seite  the  part  mV 
great  avidity,  and  in  a  few  seconds  let  go  their  Iwld;  but 
when  yon  are  convinced  the  leech  has  good  hold,  you  taty 
then  let  go,  and  leave  it  to  the  employment  it  enjoys. 

I  here  find  it  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  small  end  d 
the  leech  is  the  heed,  whereas  I  have  repeatedly  observed 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  from  tfietail  of  tbeleecb 
being  mudi  broader  than  the  head,  nuBtake  the  one  for  the 
rilher,  and  thereby  occasion  themselves  a  ^re&t  deal  of  fruit- 
less labor,  i  Wtiwv  t\ve  axirauiViaa  faateoad  hhnMlfj  he  ge- 


m 
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nerally  expands  the  tail^  and  sometimes  attaches  it  very 
firmly  to  another  part  of  the  skin^  but  without  the  least  pain 
to  the  nart;  this  nold^  I  have  observed^  the  leech  does  not 
quit  till  it  is  charged  with  bloody  and  then  drops  off  all  at 
once. 

I  would  here  observe^  that  the  quantity  of  blood  the  leech 
imbibes^  is  in  general  insufficient  to  answer  the  purpose: 
therefore^  when  the  leech  comes  off^  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
basin  of  warm  water^  and  a  sponge  or  rag^  to  Iceep  ba|hing 
the  orifice^  in  order  to  encourage  we  bleeding  for  an  hour  or 
two ;  if  the  orifice  seem  disposed  to  bleed  any  longer  than 
wished  for^  tpply  *  piece  of  lint>  three  or  four  times  double^ 
and  bandage  it  up. 

1045.  Singularly  uteful  Properties  of  Garlic. 

The  smell  of  garlic^  which  is  formidable  to  manv  ladies^ 
is^  perhaps^  the  most  infallible  remedy  in  the  world  against 
the  vapours^  and  all  the  nervous  disorders  to  which  women 
are  subject.  Of  this  (says  St.  Pierre)  I  have  had  repeated 
experience. 

1046.  The  Usefulness  of  two  common  Plants, 

Every  plant  in  the  corn-field  possesses  virtues  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  maladies  incident  to  the  condition  of 
the  laboimng  man.  The  poppy  cures  the  pleurisy^  procures 
sleep^  stops  hsemorrhi^es^  and  spitting  of  blood.  Poppy 
seeois  form  an  emulsion  similar  to  that  from  almonds  in 
every  respect  when  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  They 
also  yidd^  by  expression^  fine  salad  oil^  like  that  from  Flo- 
rence. The  blue  bottle  is  diuretic^  vulnerary^  cordial^  and 
cooling ;  an  antidote  to  the  stings  of  venomous  insects^  and 
a  remedy  for  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 


047.  To  prevent  Wounds  from  mortifying. 

Sprinkle  sugar  on  them.  The  Turks  wash  fresh  wounds 
with  wine^  and  sprinkle  sugar  on  ihem.  Obstinate  ulcers 
may  be  evured  wiw  sugar  dissolved  in  a  strong  decoction  of 
wamut  leaves. 

1048.  Quipped  or  Sore  Lips 

May  be  healed  by  the  frequent  apnlication  of  honey, 
water,  and  protecting  them  from  the  influence  of  cold  air. 


Famili)  Heccipt  Buok. 


1049.  Small  Pox. 

In  Vr.  Lorl'a  ropy  of  "  Mvad  de  J'ariolis,"  was  wrillr\fl 
what  was  termed  "  A  curiouB  ami  infallible  prevendM 
iigainfit  ever  csMbiiig  tlie  Small  Pox,"  as  follows  : — 

Two  EuoonfuU  of  redocliie,  such  as  is  used  for  i 
aheep,  intiued  in  half  a  pint  of  ale,  and  taken  sever 
tngs  BuccMdvelf]  faeting. 

1040-  Carai  and  WarU. 

lUessinge  will  remove  tl 

1051.  A  Corn  FlasUr. 

One  ounce  of  naval  pitch,  half  an  ovince  of  galbwnnn,  T 
ilifflolved  in  «neear,  one  scruple  of  ammonia,       '  — 
ilndun  md  a  haU'  of  diachylon,  mixed  together 
Im  FoTctt  '  L'Art  de  soigTier  lei  Pieda. 

1  ait.  Against  Burnt  or  Scalds. 

Plunge  the  part  scalded  into  cold  water  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Wet  it  with  linen  steeped  in  rectified  spirit  or  com- 
mon brandy.  Poultices  and  oily  applications  are  la  be 
avoided. 

1043,  A  Receipt Jor  the  Colic  in  a  Horse. 

One  table-apoonful  of  ginger  beat  and  sifted,  two  or  tliree 
table-spoonfuls  of  flower  of  mustard,  a  gill  of  gin,  and  a 
•luart  of  warm  ale,  mix  them  tc^ether,  and  give  them  in  a  horn- 
In  an  hour  or  two  walk  the  horse  out,  and  repeat  it  the 
lollowinf!  day;  care  should  be  taken  that  the  horse  ^nks^ 
nothing  but  wanned  water  for  two  or  three  dava  after. 

lost.  Distemper  in  Dogs. 

Dr.  Blaine   has  described  the  disease,  called  the  Da- 


Dr.  Blaine's  incdicineg  to  a  favourite  pointer,  in  the  diseate 
called  The^Distemper,  but  with  no  avail ;  the  unTaryiM 
symptoms  had  come  on,  when  the  poor  animal  crawled  into 
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the  fields  and  fell  among  some  grass^  attempting^  but  in 
vain^  to  eat  it.  The  gentleman  followed  this  suggestion  of 
nature^  and  ordered  a  handful  of  grass  to  be  cut  in  shreds 
of  about  half  an  inch  long^  and  when  mixed  with  butter^  to 
be  put  down  the  animal's  throat ;  the  dose  was  repeated  three 
times  in  every  twenty-four  hours^  and  a  visible  amend- 
ment almost  immediately  took  place^  which  terminated  in 
^recovery. 

1055,  To  know  whether  a  Dog  is  mad  or  not. 

Dogs  suspected  of  being  mad  are  frequently  killed,  leaving 
persons  bitten  in  a  dreadful  uncertainty,  whether  the  dogs 
were  or  were  not  really  mad ;  the  following  experiment  has 
been  supposed  conclusive  on  this  head: — ^rub  the  mouth, 
teeth,  and  gums  of  the  dead  dog,  if  free  from  blood,  with  a 
little  roast  or  boiled  meat,  and  o^r  this  meat,  so  rubbed,  to 
another  dog,  who  will  eat  it  without  reluctance  if  the  dead 
dog  was  not  mad,  but  will  refuse  it,  and  run  away  howling 
from  it,  if  the  dead  dog  was  really  mad.  It  may  be  further 
satisfaction  to  the  parties  concerned  to  keep  the  dog  tied  up 
for  some  days,  if  he  eats  the  meat  so  prepared. 

1056.  Method  of  rendering  Assistance  to  Persons  in  Dan^ 

ger  of  Drowning, 

This  desirable  object  appears  attainable  by  the  proper  use 
of  a  man's  hat  and  pocket  handkerchief,  which  (being  all* 
the  apparatus  necessary)  is  to  be  used  thus:  Spread  the 
handkerchief  on  the  ground,  and  place  a  hat,  with  the  brim 
downwards,  on  the  middle  of  the  handkerchief ;  and  then 
tie  the  handkerchief  round  the  hat  as  you  would  tie  up  a 
bundle,  keeping  the  knots  as  near  the  centre  of  the  crown 
as  may  be.  Now,  by  seizing  the  knots  in  one  hand,  and 
^pkeeping  the  opening  of  the  hat  upwards,  a  person,  without 
knowing  how  to  swim,  may  fearlessly  plunge  into  the 
water  with  what  may  be  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature. 

If  a  person  should  fall  out  of  a  boat,  or  the  boat  upset  by 
going  foul  of  a  cable,  &c.  or  should  he  fall  off  the  quays,  or 
indeed  fall  into  any  water  from  which  he  could  not  extricate 
himself,  but  must  wait  some  little  time  for  assistance,  had 
he  presence  of  mind  enough  to  whip  off  his  hat,  and  hold  it 
by  the  brim,  placing  his  fingers  within-side  the  crown,  i^nd 


hold  it  w>,  (top  downwards)  he  woald  be  able,  by  tl 
ihwl,  to  keep  his  mouth  well  above  water  till  as 
^houl<1  reach  him.  It  often  happens  that  danger  is  d 
loii);  before  we  are  involved  in  tnc  peril,  and  time  em 
prepare  the  above  method ;  and  a  courageous  person 
in  seven  instances  out  of  ten,  apply  to  them  with  succej 
iraTellers,  in  fording  rivers  at  unknown  fords,  or 
ihallows  are  deceitful,  might  make  use  of  these  n 
ivitli  advantage. 


■ 
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A. 

AoRicuLTUKB,  Dr.  TayIor*8  easy 
method  of  ascertaining  the  qua- 
lities of  marie,  lime  stones,  or 
quick  lime,  for  the  purposes  of, 
8. 

Ague,  cure  for  the,  298,  481. 

Air,  infi^ctious,  to  purify,  in  a 
room,  89. 

Alabaster,  to  clean,  103. 

Alder,  advantage  of  planting  waste 
or  tibggy  lands  with,  1. 

Ale,  use  of  ground-ivy  in,  &c.  228* 

Almonds,  milk  o^  S7G, 

Aloes,  beneficial  purposes  to  which 
the  juice  of,  may  be  applied,  157. 

,  efficacy  of  the  juice  of,  on 

ships*  bottoms,  ib. 

Ammonia,  acetated,  or  Mindere* 
^  ru8*s  spirit,  378. 

Ammoniacum,  milk  of,  376* 

Angling,  to  prewnt  taking  colds 
while,  464. 

,  to  improre  the  sport  of, 

by  attention  to  dress,  ib« 

Ants,  to  destroy,  22,  398. 

,  another  methody  22. 

,  liquor  for 'destroying,  398. 

Apoplexy,  299. 

Appetite,  loss  of,  301. 


Apples,  manner  of  preserving,  from 
the  effects  of  frost,  115. 

,  to  preserve,  1 1 8. 

Arms,  and  polished  metal,  to  keep 
from  rust,  443. 

Aromatic  herbs,  to  make  the  quint- 
essence of,  457. 

' —  oils,  to  obtain,  ib. 

Arsenic,  to  detect  the  mixture  of, 
426. 

Asparagus,  new  method  of  render- 
ing more  productive,  396. 

Asthma,  299. 


B. 

Bark,  tincture  of,  to  make  an  im- 
proved, 490. 

Barley,  fertilizing  steeps  for,  1 1. 

—  water,  375. 

Barn-floors,  curious  method  of 
making  earthen,  2. 

,  to  make  durable,  4. 

Beasts,  Sir  Ashton  Lever's  me- 
thod of  preserving,  440. 

Beef,  to  preserve  in  a  sound  state 
in  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies^ 
90. 

Beef-tea,  to  make,  399. 

Beer,  to  discover  vitriol  in,  92. 
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Betr.  giuger,  lo  makt.  aaS. 

Blossoni,  "to  pment  fiei 

,  »pruce,  lo  mtke  gooil,  9:;. 

damaged  ly  early  sprl 

,  uble  exceileot  subsliiulioa 

6(i. 

for.ib. 

BlueOiotile  plant,  Ihe  tad-. 

. .lorMkceMelkotand 

the,  493. 

whol«™e,  az». 

Blue  colour,  to  prepare  6 

,   ID  prevent  from   gro-wiog 

digii^  449. 

tUi.  4 1  a. 

Bgila,  302. 

toremrerwur,  ib. 

Bone,  to  make  uliriuid  for 

,  lo  ralore  pricked  or  stnlj. 

of,  difierenl  colors  IBS. 

*, 

.  toaiJlen,  163. 

Books,  to  remove  .pots  <A 

»«»  of,  91. 

from,  141. 

,   approval!   melhod    of    te- 

,    preservalive   front 

moirinfl,  3B9. 

— — .  uterul  method  of  prMOrring, 

~l^vei''ot' """^  grease  out 

wiK.  lo  bleach,  17i. 

— ,  method  of  deaninn 

BeMla,  Itf  denroy,  U3. 

,  to  marble,  ib. 

.  luolher  melhod,  it. 

BoDU  and  ahaes,  vulgar  ei 

Beeli,  la  freierve  *U  ihe  wlnlcr. 

Bpecting  the  pulling  of 
inl,.,   to  prevent  Ihe  d 

tnld.  Via. 

B«d,  'to  detect  dimpiieu  in  a.  SaB. 

.  hinlB  on  warming,  3Sff. 

Bed-cloilies,  uicful  hinti  relative 

wuicr,  orraiii,  frotn'^ 

10,423. 

the  soles  of,  ib. 

Bcrgamot  water,  83-1. 

llirdih  Sir  Athton  Lever's  melliod 

cleaning,  419, 

of  prcBcrvi  08,^40. 

Bool-tops,   or  tanned  leal 

,  shot  in  the  kingdom,  lo  pre- 

clean,  171. 

,  iinging,  paile  or  food  for. 

the  famous  chemical  liqi 

A&J. 

,  eanary.  breeding  and  ma- 

Bottles,  to  make  air-tight. 

nagemenl  of,  467. 

Bird-iime,  for  making  uid  using, 

Brandy,     French    cherry. 

465. 

cherry  ratafia,  ^69. 

Sscuii,  lo  preserve  from  putrefac- 

tion, 95. 

Blscking,  receipt!  for,418.419. 

,  French  bWk-cut. 

Blacking-ball.  for  shoe.,  172.   . 

,  raspberry,  ib. 

cake.,  a  celebraled,  ib. 

Blight,  while  or  American,  lo  de- 

trading  verdigris.  177. 

Brass,  compositkmfor  gildii 

Blind,  comfort  for  those  nearly. 

Bread,  to  discover  if  adu 

476. 

Bilh  Blum,  OS. 
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Bread,  sea,  to  preserve  from  the 
weevi),  95. 

-,  potatoe,  to  make,  96. 

• ,  made  from  the  water  of 

gladiole,  d7, 

-,  ferment  for,  ib. 


Brewing,  method  of  extracting  the 

virtue  of  hops  in,  2'27* 
,  cheap  and  easy  method 

of,  228. 

-,  usefulness  of  the  com- 


C. 

Calves,  excellent  method  of  rear- 
ing, 40. 

,  successful  experiment  of 

rearing  without  milk,  394. 

,  to  make  hay-tea  for,  395. 

-,  to  prevent  sickness  io, 


mon  hazel-nut  in,  231. 
Brimstone,  the  fumes  of,  useful  in 

removing  stains  or  spots  in,  &c. 

137. 
JBruises,  307. 

,  porter  plaster  for,  482. 

Buckles,  gift,  to  clean,  4^1. 
Bugs,  for  destroying,  in  wood,  23. 

,  to  destroy,  127. 

• ,  another,  129. 

,  bites  of,  to  cure,  304. 

Burns  and  scalds,  303>  494. 
,  M.  Homassel's 

account  of  his  cure  for,  481* 

-,  remedy  for,  482. 


about  Michaelmas,  ib. 

Camphor  mixture,  377. 

Cancers,  308. 

Candles,  economy  in,  416. 

Canine  madness,  310. 

CapUlure,  276. 

-  syrup,  Italian,  ib. 

Capsicums  to  raise,  5Q, 

Carnations,  proper  method  of  lay- 
ing, 5Q. 

Carriages,  open,  best  mode  of 
avoiding  the  fatal  accidents  of, 
471. 

Carrots,  preparation  for,  15. 

,  to  preserve,  all  the  win- 
ter, 17. 

-,  utility  of,   as  food  for 


,  another,  ib. 

,  efficacy  of  vine- 

gar  in  curing,  482. 

Butter,  improved  method  of  salt- 
ing, 97. 

,    improved     method    of 
making,  46. 
-,  Dr.  Anderson's  method 


of  keeping,  ib. 

-,  method  of  making  excel- 


lent, from  the  milk  of  cows  fed 

upon  turnips,  45. 

-,  to  remove  the  taste  of 


turnips  from,  99. 

tub,   method  of  curing 


bad,  98. 

,   Irish    salt,    method    of 
taking  the  rankness  and  disa- 
greeable taste  from,  ib. 
,  salt,  to  myike  fre^h,  ib* 


horses  and  other  stall  beasts,  4 1 . 
Carters,  useful  hints  relative  to, 

391. 

Cashew  nuts,  to  make  a  whole- 
some food  of,  132. 

Casts,  composition  to  take  off, 
158. 

Cataplasm  of  common  salt,  381. 

: of  alum,  379. 

Caterpillars,  method  of  destroy- 
ing the  ravages  of  the,  from 
shrubs,  plants,  and  vegetables, 
20. 

,  for  destroying,  on 

gooseberry  bushes,  24. 

— ,  to  preserve  flowers. 


leaves,  arid  fruit  from,  2a. 

-,  liquor  for  destroy- 


ing, 398. 
Cattle,  Scotch  kale  excellent  food 
for,  38, 


Call)*.  11  pnutre  from  diiease  ChsroMl,  to  presenl  ibc  ta 

during  the  irintR,  43.  eflecU  of  burning,  47S> 

CiuUHawer,  eooooiniHil  mode  uf  Cbalk  mbctur 

cutUng,  134.  Cfaapi  on  ihe  sum,  dlU. 

CiyenDe  pepper,  to  moke,  b6.  Cheese,  Slillon,  nKIhodDTniaUng, 

Cdidine,    useful    propcrtiei     of,  405. 

417.  ,  colniiring  for,  ib, 

Ornenl,  rommoii,  prepsralion  of.  Cherry-tree    gum,   valuable  pro- 
far  juming   aUbaster,   marble,  perliei  oF,  131. 

porphyry,    and   other   itotie*,  Chickeni,  method  of  eipediliouil)' 

rg;.  fhlteniDg,  104- 
,  Wood,  for  repairing  cop-  Chickweed,  SO. 

per  bollera,  &c.  1 9U.  Cbilblains,  37(1. 

— ■ ,  compoBtion  for  a,  lo  re-     ,  cerate  for,  ib. 

(ist  the  action  of  fire  ond -water,     ,  remedy  for,  -IBS. 

200,  ,    white    trintmenl   for, 

,  a,  to  reail  moiitore,  ib-  386. 

- — — ,  Japnneic,  or  rice  e'"*i  ChildrcD,  hints  for  the  miiuge- 

lo  make,  ib.  meat  o^  dunog  the  firU  ytv 
,  Tuitey,  far  joining  me-  after  larlh,  35a. 

Uli,  glui,  4c.  aOl.  — ,  to  preveni  ttom  Eiiiog 

,    excellent,    for   broken  their  food  loo  tpiidtly,  401. 

china,  202.  ,  the  danger  of,  eflling 

to  menJ  broken  china  or  gilt  giogerbrcad,  fiic.  404- 

glais,  lb.  Cbimneya,  smoky,  to  cure,  62- 
.   lo  prepare,    for  joining    ,  method  of  sreejiiiie. 

broken  glua,    china,    earthen.  wi  th  out  employing  cbiMi«n,lJ9i 

ware,  &c.  ib.  .  method  of  eitii^li- 

fur  preserving  wood  and  ing  lire  in,  167, 

brick,  VOA.  China,  Chinese  method  of  meiid- 

.■ for  wood  or  paper,  ih.  ing,  92. 

,  another,  ib-  Chocolate,  lo  make  from  cocot- 

,  or  mortar,  admirable,  as  nuts,  99. 

made  on   the  Cottwold  HilLi,  Cholera,  317- 

436.  Cfaurchea,  to  preaerve  from  dila. 
,  preparations  of  common,  pidation,  8o. 

forjoiniogal^iaileT,  marble,  &c.  Cburcbvanli,    avoid  living  aeir, 

437.  470. 

,  itrong,  ih.  Oder,    to    eork   and  preierve  io 

•   for  iron  flues,  438.  bottlei,  411. 

Cerate  of  cantharidei.  SB  1 .  Clinri^  or  goaac-crasa,  usefulnen 

,  chalk,  382.  of,  130. 

,  aoap,  ib.  Clolhea,  to  make  portable  balls  te 

,  calamine,  ib.  retDoving  ipota  from,  137. 

,  compound  calamhw,  383.    .  to  1^  moths,  t«»tln. 

for  chilblain*,  37a  Ac,  from,  4SS 
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Cloihety  pi'wei'f  iivt  from  moths  Corn,  to  preserve  in  sacks,  16. 

in,  424.  Corns,  313. 

,  to  prevent  from  catehkig  ,  to  prevent,  growing  on  Uie 

lire,  427.  feet,  483. 

-,  hints  respecting' women's and  warts,  494. 


and  children's  catching  fire,  ib.  plaster,  ib. 

Cloths,   to    take    spots   out   o^  Costiveness,  107. 

142.  Cotton,  to  take   spots    out    o{» 
Cloth,  Chinese  method  of  render-        142. 

ing  water-proof,  423.  ,  method  of  rendering 

Clothing  for  children,  353*  combustible,  168. 

Clover,  manure  for,  6.  ,  new  method  of 

Cock-roaches,  to  destroy,  398.  173. 

Coffee,  402.  ,  to  dye  a  fine  buff  colour, 

,  Turkish  or  Arabian  mode        1 90. 

of  preparing,  1 00.  Cough,  31 2. 

-,  cheap  and  valuable  sub-  ,  soothing  beverage  for  a. 


stitute  for,  ib.  385. 

-,  excellent  substitute  for,    ,  recipe  for  a,  489. 


101.  Court  plaster,  484. 

— ,  another,  ib.  Cows,  milch,  most  proper  food  for, 

,  acorn,  ib.  39. 

,  for  improving,  102.  ,  — — — ,  additional  quantity 

beverage,    an  improved        of  milk  to  be  gained  l^  keeping 


method  of  making  the,  103.  in  the  house,  ib. 

-,  the  virtues  of,  402.  ,  rule  for  milking,  45. 


Cold  cream,  386.  ,  to  prevent  from  contracting 
Colic,  311.                                           bad  habits  while  milking,  394. 
,  a  recipe  for,  in  a  horse,  Cramp,  308. 

494.  ■     ,  cure  for,  484. 

Colours,  to  write  difierent,  on  the  Cream,     to    preserve    in    long 

same  paper,  with  the  juice  of        voyages,  126. 

violets,  152.  Crickets,  to  destroy,  23. 

'  Compost  dunghills,  6.  Croup,  the,  367. 

,  another,  7.  Cucumbers,  new  method  of  raiung. 

Copper  vessels,  necessary  hints  to        56. 

those  who  use,  .for  culinary  pur-  Cura9oa,  black,  283. 

poses,  134.  ,  white,  ib. 

Coral  branches,  red,  to  make,  435.  Curiosities,  rules  for  collecting,  on 
Corks,  improved,  for  preserving        sea  voyages,  441. 

wines,    and  chemical    liquors,  Currier's  oil,  substitute  for,  182. 

94.  Cushions,  useful  hints  relative  to. 
Corn,  to  keep  crows  from,  13.  A'iS. 
,  important  discovery  relative  Cutl^>  to  prevent  from  taking 

to  the  preservation  of,  15.  rust,  162. 


W,  3I«.4»I-     DiKk*.  niediodiirfaUeDiag.  IW 
fi^  Ik*  Utt    Dje,  naftkren,  to  taake,  190. 

green,  easy  IB 


bamiteUtcof,  47?.  adit!,  317- 

Praba.tnpMoittliciliM^i'^hlr  Ear^wonns,  and  other  iniecti,  lal 

nwU  ansng  from.  35.  d«tnn' or  drive  amy.  35.         ™ 

Dnwint;..    ti!    Friii-.i,    lo    Irace  Eatoitjs.  to  ilcstroT.  lifi. 

BfiaJLit  t!'s  '.igh!,  443.  Eju  iJe  Cologne,  233. 
,  to  copy  whk  6«J  ma. luce,  234,  458. 

leriali,  ib.  des  Cannes,  933. 

,  pencil  aoil  cbalk,  to  Edgiogi,  lo  plant  and  make,  43. 

presetii-e.  446.  ,  to  cut  box,  50. 

,  pencil,  raeUiod  of  ael-  Eggii  to  preserve,  for  a  lengtii  of 

ling,  447.  Ume,  103. 
, ,  wish  for  pre-  -^ — ,  to  preserve  sound  for  iw 

— < .  or  prlnti,  eat;  melliod    ,  manner  of  preserring  li<A 

of  laling  off,  lb.  for  imelve  monlhi,  ib. 

Drawirg-d«t,  or  frame,  lo  make    ,  another,  1 26. 

a.  ib.  Elder,  the  good  eS^U  of,  in  prc- 

Drink,  for  the  nmimFr,  to  make  a  lerving  plants  from  insecti  aod 

pleasant,  411.  fliei,  19. 

Drowning,  meibod  of  rendering  Elm    wood,    German   nietbod  of 

sssisianie  to  persons  bi  danger  making     reaemhle    mahoginj. 

of,  495.  180. 

Drowned,  a  few  conciM  rules  for  Embrocation,  ■  stimulaliDg,  380. 

the  recovery  of  persona  appa-  Essences,    method    of  eilraciioj 

™""y.  3''!'.  from  flowera,  456. 


Ifidex, 


60% 


Eyes,  inflammatioa  of,  SI 8. 

,  to  cure  a  bruise  in  the,  477. 

Eye-water,  387. 

-,  another,  ib# 


F. 


Fainting,  or  syncope,  374. 

Fallow-grounds,  method  of  em- 
ploying to  advantage,  387* 

Feathers,  new  method  of  cleaning 
from  their  animal  oil,  1 60. 

Fire,  hints  for  guarding  against 
accidents  from,  373. 

,  to  extinguish  speedily,  1 69. 

,  to  stop  the  progress  of/  on 

board  ships,  ib. 

,  to  revive  a  dull,  442. 

1  method  to  escape  from,  428. 

bottle,  the,  438. 

places,  to  improve,  82. 

arms,  showing  the  necessity 


of  certain  precautions  in  load- 
ing, 170. 

works,  improvement  in,  444. 

Fir-trees,  or  pines,  application  of 
the  roots  of,  417. 

Fish,  to  preserve  in  the  Portu- 
guese manner,  89. 

,  to  sweeten,  that  is  tainted. 


90. 


when  the  female  dress  happeni 
accidentally  to  take  fire,  427. 

Flax,  substitute  for,  161,  395. 

,  another,  1 75. 

Fleas,  remedies  against,  26. 

— ,  to  doitroy  on  dogs,  ib. 

Flies,  to  destroy,  instantly,  32.. 

,  to  keep  off,  426. 

Floors,  stone,  artificial,  for  houses^ 
78. 

Flour,  wheat,  to  judge  of  the  qua- 
lity of,  94. 

,  to  discover  whether  it  be 

adulterated  with  whitening  ot 
chalk,  400. 

— —^  another,  ib. 

,  new   method   of    making. 


without  grain,  401. 
Flowers,  when  to  plant  annual  and 

perennial,  53. 
,  to  remove  in  the  summer, 

54. 


-,  method  of  growing  during 
winter,  ib. 

to  preserve  delicate  young 


shoots  of,  from  slugs  and  ear- 
wigs, ib- 

dried,   to  preserve  the 


natural  colour  in  petals  of,  1 60. 
',  improved  method  of  pre^ 


-,  to  intoxicate  and  take,  465. 
-,  Sir  Ashton  Lever's  method 


of  preserving,  440. 
Fishing,  to  make  quill  floats  for, 

,    improved    method    of 

making  cork  floats  for,  167. 

rods,  to  preserve,  165. 

lines,  easy  method  of  dye- 


ing, 167. 


to    prevent  from 


rotting,  ib. 

-,  fly,  rules  for,  463. 


serving,  177. 
Fly-water,  132. 
Food,  animal,  easy  method  of  pre 

serving  sweet  in  the  height  of 

summer,  89. 

for  children,  354. 

Foot,  method  for  the  recovery  of 

the,   that   has  been   sprained, 

486. 
Freckles  and  sun-bum,  320. 
Fruits,  method  of  growing  during 

winter,  54. 
^,    method    of  recovering 


frost-bitten,  117. 
,    method    of 


Flames,  to  stop  the  rapidity  of,        fresh  all  the  year,  118 


preserving 


m 

^^^^^^H 

i**^-        ^V^l 

FaM>.  »*>,  M  ■>«p  bt  •  ibt- 

GhK.   fif^   to  ake.  for  jonu; 

p«p«.  alii,  or  kaths,  197- 

IW.*eM^i-.«i4. 

GuB,  (0  ilkriate  <be  pun  occi 
GeU.  dKfi.  to  »d«,  iSa. 

F«,  »r  "M*^  ^r**««^ 

,  to  dan.  431. 

.^,^1^40. 

G^  bocv  to  ckn,,  402. 

,  to  iBtoiE  the  liulre  ol 

VtaM,  ta>di  A  M  a -iMa  fca« 

>fcaU[iiaW»t43l. 

teb«»,4l. 

GoU  ^ag,  to  alu-  off  a,  nickin, 

li«ta-.6oBer,44i. 

G. 

l~|Bbn<»,<M. 

Cne.  w  fR»n<.  io  t»t  «*. 

GaA33l. 

^    thr.  IM. 

GwuM^  Ike  nitus  of  poEJir 

.    Ill  1,^ 

.  «»y  metliod   of  de 

.mcik 

rt™Ti.5ini.oor.«viliin,l7 

Gafc,  «h>  a>  <rf  •«««»  Bdia, 

vnK»'«a>>n- 

Gi^t&  BKLkod  of  presemog,  1 1 4 

.^VM;  ><id  F<f«- 

tHI<.4». 

IIS. 

C»-8gfc«.  u  prodaw.  on*  bmH 

Grs.tl,  3J3. 

407.  Greue,  to  uke  Ibe  ttUDl  of,  frOB 

n  of,  ib.  woollen  or  ulk,  139, 

iu  pro-     . spots,  fasy  ami  safe  me- 

thod  of  diacfauging  from  waollei 

BOO  o^  clotlu,  ib, 

»77.  ,  to  ducbBisefcoiQ  leuher 

GiUii^,  diy,  DHtfaod  at,  430,  143. 

GUii,u  cut,  439-  ,tnibatilulefor,  foicoadi' 

Iwllla   and  decaatn^   to  wbedi,  &c  179, 

clean,  402.  Gmn-hoiu^  propa  sktualion  For 

TCudi,  lo  (top  cncki  ID,  a,  47. 

3«.  Gtuba,  to  destiTJj-,  398. 

^oan,  to  TOtoR  the  hulte  U,  Gins,diaiy.tiee,TmliMbIcpniiRr. 

402.  tmof,  415. 

GloTe*,  leatba,  »rt  of  d;ii^,  lo  Gunpowder,  method  of  increaiinf 

rewmUe  T<nlc  tai^  Limerick  the  eOccU  o^  170. 

&c.  Igg.  1,  to    recover  dimageii. 

Glue,  utdul  piopertio  (tf  coco-  443. 

■o"'  '  »5.  ,  to  increase  the  force  ol, 

,  a  mou  excellent,  IM.  ib. 

,  pacdiuwnt.  ib.  Gun-baird.,  u  brown,  ib. 
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H. 

Ilair,  preparation  for   converting 

red  or  light- coloured  into  brown, 

461. 

,  to  increase  the  growth  of, 

460. 
1  to  promote  the  growth  of, 

461. 

,  dye  for  the,  462. 

,  for  taking  away  superfluous, 

463. 
Hair-powder,  to  know  whethtr  it 

be  adulterated  with  lime,  461. 

,  to  perfume,  ib. 

Hand,  that  has  been  sprauned,  me- 
thod for  the  recovery  of  the,486. 
Hands,  to  prevent  inconvenience 

from  perspiration  of  the,  408* 
Hardware,  polished,   to    prevent 

from  taking  rust,  162. 
Hats,  straw  or  chip,  black  varnish 

for  old,  421. 
,  to  prevent  from  being  spot- 
ted after  rain,  ib. 
Hay,  striped  grass  recommended 

for,  10. 
,  when  to  cut  rye-grass  for, 

10. 
Hay-stacks,  to  prevent  from  taking 

fire,  390. 
Hay-tea,  the  virtues  of,  for  cattle, 

392. 
Health,  rules  for  preserving,  in 

winter,  470. 
Heartburn,  325. 

Hedges,  to  train  evergreen  and 
-    other,  49. 

Hemp,  substitute  for,  161. 
Herbs,  to  remove  in  summer,  54. 
,  to  propagate,  by  slips  and 

cuttings,  55. 

-,  to  preserve,  1 1 9. 


Hooping-cough,  37 1 . 

Horn,  to  stsun,  to  imitate  tortoise- 
shell,  191. 

Hornets,  method  of  destroying',32. 

Horses,  utility  of  carrots,  as  food 
for,  41. 

— — ,  benefit  of  furze  or  gorze 
as  a  winter  food  for,  ib. 

to   extricate,  from    fire. 


168. 


Hiccough,  326. 

Hollands,  fine  English,  291* 


Horse-chiestnuts,  efficacy  of,  in 
bleaching  linen  and  cleaning 
woollen  stuffs,  and  as  a  ley  for 
preparing  hemp,  174. 

IT",  method  of  ex- 
tracting startfi  from,  184. 

Hungary- water,  235, 458. 

,  Frenci^,  and  much 

improved  method  of  making,  ib. 

Hysteric  affections,  326. 

Hysterics,  German  method  of  pre- 
venting, 471* 


I. 


Impressions,  to  transfer  any,  with 

Vermillion,  446. 
Incense,  curious  small  cakes  of, 

for  perfuming  apartments,  132. 
Injection,  381. 

Ink,  to  make  excellent,  143,426. 
— ,  black,  writing,  to  make  one 

gallon  of,  145. 
— ,  red,  ib. 
— ,  to  prevent,  from  becoming 

mouldy,  146. 
— ,  writing,  permanent,  147. 
— ,  red,  permanent,  for  marking 

linen,  148. 
— ,  sympathetic  or  invisible,  to 

make,  ib. 
— ,  stuchum,  or  perpetual,  of  the 

ancients,  to  make,  for  writing  on 

stone,  149. 
— ,  permanent,  ib. 


InL.ptniHlwnlifeinuiiing  linen.  JeUy,  a  uourifhin^,  fori  t 

110.  tot,,  384. 

,  lo  nake.  ib.  Julep,  musW,  378. 

— .(oUdtult  for  gidli  in  nuking,  ,  onti  hysleric,  379. 

191,  ,  cordial,  380. 

—  ,  prioilng,  Gcrmin  black  for, 
147. 

.  In*iO.  lo  make.  HG.  ,- 

— , .  luhHiluM  for,  ib.  *■■ 

— .Chi«j.<o™J:<^.ih.  Ketchup, -alnut,  W  mal«, 

-.remedy  ag""*-  he  .ftcU  of.  KBifc-Wrd.  u^rfUl.  178. 

■.boiJuMipiaed,  142.  KoumiH,  r  -^..-i.'™  _:.„ 

ipota,  lubslilBtefor  salt  of  Mr-         -t-humi 

re',  for  removing,  1 38.  awiara, 

— — ■  li)  uljpout.  139. 

Iflicnptioai,  nielRod  of  cbtalning 

met  co[ges  of,  156. 
[nwctt,  iMiMncii  of  Ihe  wren  iii  .   _ 

ilMtraying,  34.  I^c^  white,  to  wash,  187. 
,    liquor   for    telrojing,  Lscker,  to  main;  a,  for  brasf,  1 

.198.  Leneoess  by  conlraction,  si 
IruD,  Id  rlcaa,  from  niM,  1 03-  remedy  for  the  cure  of.  48 
-,  compoiilion  Ihal  "III  cffot.  Lamps,   to    prevent,  from  I 

liiolly  present  from  rusting,  lUa.         pernicious  lo  asltimatic  per 

,  art  ofgiidii^,  430.  cr  others  liable  to  complain 

,to  braze  or  lolder  pieces  of.         the  chest,  135. 

43'J.  ,  to  mate  economical  > 

,  to  prevent  from  ttist,  ib.  for,  ib. 

,  to  clear  from  Tiiit,  ib.  Lamplighters,  useful  hints  to, 

^— work.eiposedtoair,  Swedish  Land,  experiment  in  raanurin. 

methodforpreservingfromruit.  Larks,  method  of  catching,  41 


I 


-,  (0  take,  out  of  linen.    Lead,  to  prevent  the  effett 
i.>v.  poison  of,  on  platers,  &■.-■ 

Ivory,  to  soften,  163.  '  Leaf,  to  oblain  the  true  shap 

Ivory-leaves,  loprepareforminis-         fibres  of  a,  164. 

ture  painters,  455.  ,  another  way,  ib. 

Leaves  of  trees,  Ibe  most  p 


,    improved     method 

taking  off  impressiona  of,  1 1 
Leather,  tanned,  procen  for 
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paring  nitrous  acid  for  extract- 
ing stains,  &c.  from,  140. 

Leeches,  observations  on,  and 
their  use,  490. 

LiCmons,  to  keep,  116. 

i  another,  ib. 

juice,  to  purify,  107- 

,  to  preserve,  during 

a  long  voyage,  114. 

Lemonade,  293. 

,  Italian,  ib. 

Lethargy,  328. 

Letters,  simple  method  of  copying, 
without  the  use  of  a  copying 
machine,  153. 

,  to  preserve  from  being 

opened,  ib. 

• ,  to  gild  on  vellum  or  J)a- 

per,  156. 

to  write  both  blue  and 


Lips,  chapped  or  sore,  493. 

Lip-salve,  to  make,  459. 

Liqueur,  delicate  French,  caUed 
rossolis  ambre,  or  amber  sun- 
dew, 280. 

,  French  rossolis,perfumed 

with  flowers,  281. 

-,  oil  of  Venus,  a  French, 


ib. 

,  oil  or  cream  of  Cytheiea, 

a  French  cordial,  282. 

-,  genuine  French  noyeau, 


as  made  at  Paris,  ib. 

-,  red  ratafia,  as  made  at 


Paris,  ib.      % 

-,  Paris  method  of  making 


white  ratafia,  283. 

-,  fine  Italian,  called  per- 


red  at  once,  with  the  same  ink 
and  pen,  and  upon  the  same 
paper,  151. 

of  gold,  method  of  forming 


fetto  amore,  ib. 

.,  fine  cordial,   d*oranges, 


284. 


on  paper,  and  for  ornaments  of 
writing,  152. 

of  secrecy,   an  artificial 


-,  hypocras,  as    made    at 
Paris,  287. 

-,  vespetro,    as   made    at 


water  for  writing,  1 50. 

-,  another,  151. 


Limestones,  Dr.  Taylor^s  easy 
method  of  ascertaining  tlie  qua- 
lities of,  for  the  purposes  of  ma- 
nure, 8. 

Lime,  quick,  ib. 

water,  377. 

Linen,  to  take  mildew  out  of,  107, 
409. 

,  to  take  spots  out  of,  142. 

,  to  perfume,  423, 

-,  method  of  rendering  all  sorts 


of,  less  combustible,  168. 

to  prevent  from  catching 


fire,  ib. 

— ,  scorched,   composition  for 


restoring,  424. 
Liniment,  soap,  383. 


Paris,  288. 
Liquids,  to  detect  cbpper  in,  426. 
Locked -jaw,  329. 
Lumbago,  ib. 
Lute,  fire,  198. 

,  cold,  ib. 

,  another,  ib. 


M. 

Mahogany,  substitute  for,  1 80. 

,  to  polish,  187. 

furniture,  to  clean,  403. 

German  furniture,  gloss 

for,  404.     ^ 

Malt,  for  brewing,  to  extract  the 
essence  of,  232. 

spirits,  to  improve  the  fla- 
vour of,  233. 

Malting,  niceties  in,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  will  increase  the 


1 


fcoiwn,  39.  , 

ll%.(«eeUaiiineibodta  preiew 
■M*  AiBg         a  smt  put  Dftbc,  darini;  fe 

— ,  ft-.  ABtfcnon'i  niflhirfrf 


— be  bW 

otsagic,  \2G. 


tenia*  m4  ibihti.  Vi.              Mdih,  premitnc  aguoit  Iha  i^ 
^bmWi.  JJfl^                                           vignof  ilie,  173. 
Slctt,  W  p*i«nt  ia  OcPbRo-    ,  anolber,  I7J. 


uctles.  t< 


,^.  _„ N»i]les  yellow,  to  prepare  ( 

deiuaj,35.  ful  colour  called.  451). 


,  Irap  for,  by  idiicfa  fori' 

Tifiy  may  be  destroyed 


with     Nose,  infaUlble  remedy  for  sloi 
ping  bleeding  of  the,  JB!». 


-,  iditliocJ  '\ii«i«lv  of,  ti 
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Nutmegs,  economical  use  o^  176. 

,  to  ascertain  the  quality 

of,  177. 


— ^  how  to  judge  the  pro- 
perties of,  405. 

Nuts,  hazel,  to  preserve  in  great 
perfection  many  months,  1 1 9. 


O. 

Oats,    to    preserve,   from    being 

musty,  16. 
Oil,  linseed,  to  whiten,  164. 
— ,  sweet,  every  family  to  make 

their  own,  408. 
— ,   essential,    sophistication   of, 

165. 
— ,  drying,  to  prepare,  448. 
—  of  lavender,  sophistication  of, 

165. 
Ointment,  spermaceti,  380. 
,  compound  spermaceti, 

ib. 
Onions,  to  obtain  a  good  crop  of, 

58. 
Oranges,  to  keep,  116. 

,  another,  ib. 

Orangeade,  293.      ' 
Orgeat  paste,  278.        • 
Otto  of  roses,  to  make,  458. 
Oxen,  great  advantage  of  plough- 
ing with,  instead  of  horses,  391. 
— ,  useful  hints  relative  to,  ib. 


P. 


Pains  in  the  bowels,  362. 

Paint,  to  prepare,  448. 

,  lea^coloured,  for  preserving 

iron,  449. 

,  cheap  black,  ib. 

,  brown,  to  make,  450. 

,  to  take  the  smell  of,  from 

rooms,  104. 


Paint,  Vanberman*8  incomparable 
and  durable  white,  for  inside 
work  only,  which  will  dry  and 
cease  to  smell  in  six  hours,  1 78» 

,  oil,  method  of  preparing  a 

cheap  substitute  for,  as  durable 
as  that  prepared  with  oil,  and 
free  from  any  bad  smell,  179* 

Painting,  Mrs.  Hooker*s  method 
of  preparing  and  applying  a 
composition  for,  in  imitation  of 
the  ancient  Grecian  masters, 
451. 

'  on  glass,  a  cheap  «nd 

simple  process  for,  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  magic 
lantern,  194. 

Paintings,  oil,  to  clean,  453. 

,  to  judge  of  the  trans- 
parent colours  for,  455. 

Paling,  cheap  and  excellent  conif ' 
position  for  preserving,  84. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart,  337. 

Palsy,  335. 

Paper,  to  remove  spots  of  grease 
from,  138. 

^,  to  extract  grease  spots 

from^  141. 

method  of  rendering  all 


sorts  of,  less  combustible,  \0mp 

,  to  stain,  yellow,  1 86. 

,  to  stain,  crimson,  ib. 

,  to  stain,  green,  ib. 

,  to  discharge  grease  from, 

187. 

— ,  to  marble,  ^4. 

to  prevent  from   sinking. 


442. 
— ,  to  make  transparent,  for 

drawing,  444. 
,  tracing,  method  of  using, 

445. 
-^,  transparent,  446. 
Parchment,  to  stain,  yellow,  1 86. 

,  to  stain,  crimson,  ib. 

•« ,  to  stain,  green,  ib. 


^^^^F                                    Index.                 ^H 

Planu,  the  use  ol 

■ifoying  insedB 

■galmt  the  ntp  in  iheep,  43. 

,  watered  by  1 

Psfinlui,  III  pre«Mve,  ill  the  win- 

diihes,  impropei 

KT,  17. 

iucculeiil,  I 

producUve   of   milk:    in 

G4. 

cow,,  3«. 

Pt.l=.p.Ufll.Wm»ke,195. 

,  Lookliindet'h  1116. 

paUrni),  ho*  to  slendl  ot  niulli- 

pl^lbcm,  fur  vrorking  an  muBliii, 

68. 

4SS. 

Plaster  iieurea,  la 

F».  ihe  evetlasling,  n  valuihle 
ttop  fui  calde.  33^- 

PloHet  of  Paris  c. 

1     ,  10  pitient  mice  fioiu  ie- 

Plole-powder,  lad 

Hro>-ing  Fuly-»mim,  l£U. 

Pleurisy.  a3B. 

anotlitr,  ib. 

Pocket,  baadkeici.i 

P           ctnilei  inllead  of  itraigbt  ru^>a, 

tteOy  (.1111,441 

Poison,  to  counlei 

58. 

effecU  of,  3B3. 

^ ,  to  oSk  in  BUIuinn,  59. 

f  ^ ,  to  prevent  mice  from  de- 

,   cure  fur, 

nightshade,  ib. 

,iroying  «l>^;n  *own,  ib. 

Poller,  to  prevfiit 

Pomatum,  or  jesa 

parent  .screens  for  theexhiUtiou 

make,  456. 

oflhe,  439- 

,  soft,  to 

^piosphorus,  10  make,  44!J. 

.  hard,  t 

^Bos^orio  pencil,  llie,  43K. 

Ponds,    method    ( 

C— matcli-bollle,  to  make 

level  grounds,  4 

liie.  439. 

and  artificial 

—— ,  or  illuminated  bottle. 

10  ktep  free  fro 

tomate,  194. 

PopUr  wood,  the  v 

Pigeons'  dung,  utility  of,  as  a  ma. 

flooring  of  gran 

nure,  6. 

Pigs,  new  luotleof  fattening,  41. 

Posset,  pippin,  37 

,  a  profitable  way  of  feeding. 

394. 

lo  advantage,  1. 

Filf  J,  or  hemorrhoids,  334. 

PimplKS,  or  ttitett,  340. 

serving,  IIS. 

Pismires,  to  prevent  the  increase 

of,  in  grass  lands,   newly  laid 

frost,  1 1 7. 

down,  2C. 

- — — ,  to  make 

Plant.,  ihe  good  effect  of  elder  In 

Poultry,  to  fatten, 

pteieiving,  tcom    vnsetis   aod 

fliea,  19. 
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Pounce,    liquid,   to  prepare  the  Rats,  Dr.  Taylor's  method  of  de- 
linen,  149.  stroying,  36. 

. ,  to  make,  156.  ,  to  prevent  the  burrowing  of» 

— ■• ,  another  method,  ib.  in  houses,  38. 

Powder-magazines,  to  prevent  hu-  Razor.straps,managementof,4l6. 

midity  from  being  prejudicial  to,  Red  spider,  to  destroy  the,  3U. 

443.  Red  spurge,  useful  properties  of, 

Prints,  to  remove  spots  of  grease         137. 

from,  141.  Red  gum,  361. 

,  method  of  cleaning,  434.  Reptiles,  to  kill,  29. 

■ ,  or  pictures,  to  take  off  in-  Restorative,  384. 

stantly  a  copy  from,  453.  ,  another,  ib. 

-,  or  engravings,  to  clean  Rheumatism,  342. 


\ 


and  whiten,  454.  ,  mixture  for,  344. 

Privies,  to  prevent  disagreeable ,  infusion  for,  345. 

smells  from,  410.  ,  powder  for,  ib. 

Punch,  genuine  British,  29 1 . ,aulumnal preventive, 

,  milk,  to  make  twelve  gal-         470. 

Ions  of,  292.  Rhubarb,  to  cultivate  the  common 

,  to  make  excellent,  41 1.  garden,  62. 

Putty,  to  make,  449.  ,  Turkey,  method  of  cult||^ 

vating,  and  curing,  from  seed,  ib. 

,  Turkey,  cultivation  of, 

Q.  by  offsets,  63. 

,  method  of  curing,  ib. 

Quickset-hedge,  or  fence,  to  make    Rickets,  368. 

a,  390.  *  Ringworm,  341. 

Quicksilver,  442.  Roads,  to  repair,  near  coal-mines, 

Quills,  to  clarify,  181.  443.    ■  ^^ 

,  to  harden,  1 82.  Rooms,  to  ventilate,  wherein  pla^j^ 

,  goose,  Dutch  method  of        are  kept,  396. 

preparing  for  writing,  ib.  ,  directions  for   painting. 

Quince  seed,  mucilage  of,  381.  448. 

Quinsy,  340.  ,  foul,  to  fumigate,  472. 

Rose- water,  234. 
Rye-grass,  when  to  cut  for  hay,  10. 
R. 

Radishes,  method  of  cultivating  S. 

for  aU  seasons,  59* 

Rails,  directions  for  painting,  448.  Sage,  the  virtues  of,  124. 

Rats,  to  destroyed.  Sainfoin,    the  great   increase  of 

,  another,  in.  milk  from  feeding  milch  cows 

,  another,  ib.  with,  38. 

-,  new  and  efiectuU  method  Salad,  to  raise  a,  quickly,  397. 


of  destroying,  S6>  Saline  draught,  simple,  376. 


1     Sola  hnd,  U5tt. 

Shrub,  currant,  sae. 

'      iktUt.  346. 

Shrubs,  necessity  of  tHlring  off 

l*rHuou.  sucker,  tram,  K. 

,        Sciilica.  il. 

Siaoess  and  vomiting.  959. 

'        ,  atUplum  fur,  ars. 

Side  rooma,  (.'aulioiii  Id  viiiti 

1       Scotch   klle,    Hcelltiit    fsud    for 

.174. 

'            <*d^3B. 

Sight,  general  rules  for  tbe  ] 

Sdofuli,  368.             ^ 

servalion  of.  473,  474. 

'       Soinj,  to  make  diver  or  gooie- 

Silk,  to  ti,ke  out  spots  on.  140. 

,  to  tale  spots  out  of,  Hi 

iti  ulutary  eOecU  in  caie   of 

.  new  meltoii  of  cleaning,! 

inveterate,  4(15. 

Silver,   composition   foi    gM 

itasy  rntthw)  oFcunag  the 

430. 

Id,  Iti. 

Silver  lace,  to  clean,  402. 

,lo  restore  the  IubW 

chief  to.  or  ihoK  of  riven,  it. 

when  tarnished,  431. 

Se«  Kcknoa,  to  i>r»'eiit,  4tiB. 

Skio,  wash  for  the,  456, 

Seeit,   to  preKrve,  when  UWD, 

Sky-roi'Vets.  lo  moke.  444, 

from  vermin,  10. 

Sleep,  to  promote,  470. 

,  etsy  metboil  of  diKOTcring 

Small. poK,  494. 

■  _.-  wbetber  ur  not  they  are   aai- 

Smelling-bottles,  to  mtte  en 

tidenlly  ripe,  47. 

lent,  458. 

\       of  |.1«nn,  on  preserving,  in 

stopples  of.  93. 

1      ,  to  ftdlitoUi  the  growth  of 

Snails,  lo  destroy,  30. 

ibieigii.  ik  SmjJs  and  jdug^o  destroy,  3 

,  flower,  to  preserve,  Bt.  Soap,  genuine  iWhdsor,  46U. 

Senna,  infuuon  of,  377.  —— ,  substitute  for,  1 19. 

jjl^ving,  composition  for,  without     ,    method   of  prepuing 

^he  use  of  razor,  Buap,  or  water,  le;  for,  120. 

'        133.  1  to  mate  Janiiuca  vegeu 

Sheep,  tn  mark,  without  injury  to  131. 

the  wool,  42.  ,    to    make.  Lady  Derb 

,  easy  method  of  pceveuling  122. 

Ihe  rot  in,  43.  .  essence  of,  for  shaving 

,  parsley  reoommended  lo  be  washing  hands,  133. 

sown  with  rape-seed,  as  a  pre-     ,  easy  method  of  makiii 

ventive  against  the  reip  in,  ib.  saponaceous  liquid,  which  i 

I     '■  cure  for  the  tot  in,  44.  be  used  for  washing  instead 

.   Mr,  Bakewill'a  liquid  for  I H 3. —Observations  on  ibefi 

Ihe  cure  of  Ihe  foot-rot  in,  ib.  going  receipt,  ib. 

,  Mr.  Culley's  red  salve  lo     pans,  lo  restore,  that  maj 

cure  the  rot  in,  ib.  cracked,  199. 

Sherbet,  Turtish  and  Persian,  285.  Sore  throat.  343,  488 

Shoes,  to  reader  water.poof,  171.     — .  .  common  drink 

Shrub,  286.  a,  488. 
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Sore  throat,  gargle  for  a,  488. 

eyes,  357. 

ears,  ib. 

— -  head,  258. 

Spasm,  308. 

Spectacles,  rules  for  the  choice  of, 
473. 

Spirits,  improvement  of  the  smell 
and  taste  of  common  ardent, 
233. 

,  to  try  the  purity  of,  424. 

Spitting  of  blood,  347. 

Spots,  effectually  to  take  out  of 
silk,  linen,  or  woollen,  138. 

Squill  mixture,  379. 

Stage-coaches,  hints  for  venti- 
lating, 471. 

Stains,  expeditious  method  of 
taking  out  from  scarlet  or 
velvet  of  any  other  colour,  138. 

Steel,  composition  that  will  ef- 
fectually prevent  from  rusting, 
16'2. 

,  to  prevent,  from  rust,  ib. 

,  method  of  cleaning  rusty, 

404. 
',  art  of  gilding,  430. 


Styptic,  an  excellent,  489. 

,  a  new  and  useful,  ib. 

Sulphur,  the  use  of,  in  destroying 

.  insects  on  plants,  19. 

Sun-flower,  or  helianthus  annuus, 
valuable  properties  of  the,  131. 

Suppression  of  urine,  348. 

Swords,  to  UUie,  429* 

Syrup,  lemon,  for  a  cough,  385. 

,  turnip,  for  a  cold  or  af- 
fection of  the  lungs,  ib. 

,  English  orgeat,  277. 

,  genuine  orgeat,  ib. 

of  cowslips,  279. 

-  of  nutmegs,  ib. 

of  cloves,   cinnamon,    or 


Steeps,  fertilizing,  for  ^rnips, 
whc^,  and  barley,  1 1 . 

,-anotluS^,  for  other  grain,  ib. 

Stockings,  tilkv  to  clean,  424. 

Stomach,  exceDent'bitter  for,  412. 

StoRes,  to  polish,  1^7.     -  ' 

Stone-stairs,  &c  mixtureior  clean, 
ing,  403. 

Stoves,  steel,  to  clean,  405. 

Strains,  349. 

Straw,  method  of  bleaching,  434. 

Strawberries,  directions  for  ma- 
naging in  summer,  61. 

Strawberry  -  plants,  to  preserve, 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  &c. 
60. 

Striped  grass  recommended  for 
hay,  10.  * 

Stuffs,  to  take  spots  out  of,  142. 


mace,  280. 

of  ginger,  ib. 

1   to   extract    from  Indiaii 

corn,  412. 

T. 

Tables,  to  paint,  188. 
Tar- water,   use  of,  in  expanding 
the  lungs  of  public  speakers, 

471. 
Tea,  to  make  British  herb,  1 23. 
,  British  substitute  for  foreign. 

ib.  * 

— ,  another,  ib. 

,  another,  ib. 

,    linseed,    very   good   for   a 

cough,  385. 
Tea-kettles,  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  crust  on  the  inside  of, 

401. 
Tea-urns,  polished  preferable   to 

varnished,  416. 
Teeth,  to  remove  tartar  from,  480. 
,  method  of  causing  children 

to  cut  them  easily,  479. 
Teeth  and  gums,   rules  for  the 

preservation  of  the,  ib, 
: — ,  tincture  for  the, 

481. 


• 

Trees,  fruit,  to  prevent,  ftoni  btiiig.  J 

fun«T»  nay  uulce  t,  uving  in 

damaged  by  early  spring  f^^JB 

•b..ri«l.J,a. 

SS-                                       ,          1 

Thini,  W   pKveal  excciuve,  st 

, ,  Chinese  moik  of  pn>      " 

Ma,  I-J4. 

pagaling,  ib. 

■n.ru.h.  ll».  MO. 

, ,  to  improve,  by  it 

ThundM  powder.  *3fl. 

tentioa  to  the  colour  of  tbcioil, 

67. 

fot  cutering  buildings,  BO, 

. ,  bad    effects  of  irao 

,  cconan^kal  melbod  of  em- 

nails  on,  68. 

playing,  fut  llie  ruafi  of  bauaes. 

— — ,  ,  method  ol  curing,  ia. 

fected  »i(b  an  easterly  blight, 

,  loincreoM  the  durability  of, 

177. 

^ ..wall,  to  prune,  71. 

Timber,  cure  for  Ihe  dry-rot  in.  76. 

— — ,  to  increase  tbe  growth  ia,, 

er. 

,  to  deitroy  moss  on.  69. 

,  lo  cure  the  canter  in,  ib. 

.  eiperienceU  inethod  of  bell- 

rendi^r iutmediaUIv  lit  foe  use. 

ing  wounds  in,  TO. 

■^     *"*■ 

.    eompoiition     for    beating 

Time  of  noon,  simple  woy  of  du. 

wounds  in,  ib.                                 ' 

lermining  the  exacl,  «3i. 

,  forest,  to  promote ibegrouUi 

\      rinder,  economy  in,  415. 

of,  72. 

ToMt  «nd  water,  proper  meUiod  of 

-,  whitewashing  tbe  trool:i  of. 

making,  410. 

TobLi.ro,  vuious  UHbi  properliei 

-^,  lo  cure  wounds  in,  T:i. 

iylh's  metliod  of  curing  liefecli 

— I  economical  use  of  roots  of, 
135. 

— ,  fir  or  pinsi,  aj^hcation  of  the 
ootatf,  136. 
iroy    insects    Turlrey-carpets,  to  clean,  403. 
pr^udicial  to,  28.  Tutk^s,     Swedish     method     of 

— .  ,  to  cure  the  disease         raising,  105. 

'"'  "p-  ,  to  fatten,  aa  they  do  in 

— ■ — ,  fruit,  method  of  destroying         Norfolk,  ib. 

insects  on,  28.  Turnips,  fertilizing  steeps  for,  11. 

' '  another,  ib.  ,  proper  soil  for  the  culture 

, ,  another,  ^9,  of,  13. 

• . :■  •"  Fevent  slugs  Irom     ,  to  preserre  from  frost,  IB. 

getting  mto,  ib.  .       .  another,  ib. 

-— , .to  destroy  insects  on,    -*- ,    to  prevent    the  fly  in. 
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Turnips,  to  prevent  flies  destroying    Varnish,    French    soft,   for    en- 


the  seedling  leaves  of,  18. 

-,  field,  to  prevent  the  de- 


struction of  by  slugs,  27* 

-,  proper  soil  for  the  culture 


graverst  217. 

— ,  for  furniture,  ib. 

•,  for  toilet  boxes,  casesj 


of,  64. 


fans,  &c.  2 18. 

-f  preparation  of  the  true 


U. 


copal,  ib. 

to  make,  for  oil  paintings, 


ib. 


Usquebaugh,  choicest  green  and 
yellow,  287. 


Varnishes,  observations  on,  205. 

— —  of  all  kinds,  general  ob- 
servations on  making,  208. 

Varnish,  of,  with  spirit  of  wine, 
209. 

,  colourless  spirit,  of  mastic 

and  sandarac,  ib. 

,  for  violins  and  musical 


-,  to  make  white,  ib. 

,  by  Dr.  Withering,  219. 

,  excellent  for  umbrellas, 

&c.  ib. 

-,   for  preserving  insects. 


fruits,  &c.  ib. 

-,  method  of  preparing  lin- 


seed oil,  220. 

for  pales  and  coarse  wood 


work,  221. 

,  to  make  gold,  222. 

•,  for  drawings,  prints,  &c. 


223. 


instruments,  2 1 0. 
— '■ — ,  gold  colour,  ib. 

-,  spirit,  general  observa- 


tions on,  ib. 

-,  oil,  general  observations 


on,  211. 

1  copal,  212. 

,  another,  ib. 

-,  another,  213. 


-,  to  make  Chinese,  224. 

,  to  prevent  the  rays  of  the 

sun  from  passing  through  the 
glasses  of  windows,  ib. 
,  seed-lac,  ib. 

-,  shell-lac,  ib. 


Vegetables,  method  of  recovering 

frost-bitten,  117. 
Velvet,  to  take  wax  out  of,  of  all 
colours,  except  crimson,  140. 

,  to  raise  the  surface  or  pile 

,of,  when  pressed  down,  423. 
— ,  with  turpentine  alone,  ib.     Ventilators,  improved,  for  rooms, 
-,  common  turpentine,  ib.  85. 

Verdigris,  substitute  for,  in  dyeing 
black,  192. 

-,  another  substitute,  1 9.'^ 


-,  oriacker,gold  coloured,ib. 
-,  black  Japan,  ib. 
-,  common,  214. 


,  elastic  gum,  ib. 

— — ,  of  gums,  ib. 

,  elastic  gum,  215. 

— ,  Martin's  copal,  ib. 

,  amber,  216. 

,  for  coloured  drawings  and 

prints,  ib. 

-,  plaster  casts  or  models, 


to,  ib. 


-,  another  way,  217. 
-  for  earthenware,  ib. 


Veijuice,  to  make,  107. 
Vermin,  to  preserve  seeds  when 

sown  from,  1 0. 
,  to  clear  gardens  of,  by 

ducks,  27. 

-,  to  destroy  in  granaries. 


and  other  outbuildings,  31. 
■— ,  to  destroy^  on  axiu!cv^%AVi, 


1 


. jnOi  I*  ••"•Jt  *»■  WstEf,  m,  artificiai,  to  niakf.  4W. 

,  in  chitdiw'a  bcidl,    to .   — ,    another    mMhod  nf 

ittUoj.  479.  tiiifcing.  ib. 

VnnBti.  toelW  of  nuking,  lOB. ,  to  mike  a  Tesscl  for  film- 

.  to  sitcrgihfn.  ih.  ing,  113. 

.  Iialamic  «nd  snli-pmrid, ,  the  Turkitb  method  of  fil- 

a>.  teriog,  by  accension,  ib. 

,  lo  mriioi  with  iLe  lefilM ,  lo  make  il  more  efflcaewu' 

ufb«-hivn.  409-  in  eKtinRuUliing  (ires.  169- 

,  gootelierry.  tOS.  ,.  jofi,  the  best  method  (if 

,  to  make  ptioroie,  ib.  obtsiiiing  pure,  Tor  medical  pui- 

,  •mmstic,  lo  prepare,  48(1-  posw,  409. 

Vinw,  ini.M.neliiadvintage.D-      — .warm,  410, 

-  iioportanl  iimt  of  Ihe  leave*    .  efliy  method  of  ohlaJningiB 

o(,  \'M.  almoM  any  ailualimi,  439. 

Viper.  S5U.  .  peach  and  apricot,  3W. 

Wax,  to  diiBolve,  io  mter,  185. 
WcanlDg.  355, 

W.  Wenlher,  to  judge  of  the,  4«. 
Weather-boarding,  cheap  aod  tx- 

Wilers,  to  milLe.  1  ^iri.  celleot  composition  fiw  preteir- 


».  eurefor,4B4. 

Weeds,  toleep  piKuIs and artificisl 

.|is.  t'l  destrnv,  inslanlly,  32. 

pieces  of  water  fr^D  from.  4- 

-,  method  of  destroying,  ib. 

-,  to  cure  the  aliogi  of,  304, 

17. 

noxious  vapours  found  in,  5. 

p,  ture  for  those  who  may  ac- 

Wet  clothes,  to   prevent  dai^ei 

dentalty   have    swalloved    a, 

from.  4-23. 

i7. 

Wet  feet,   eautions   against  ih. 

le  and  boggy  lands,  advantage 

neglect  of.  ,173. 

■planting  with  alder. 1. 

Wheat,  to  prevent  the  smul  io,  1 0 

er,  lo  purify  for  domestic  and 

390. 

her  purposes,  109. 

,  fertilising  steeps  for.  1 1 

-,topuri(y  for  drinking,  110. 

,    lo    sow,    to    advautapi 

-,  to  purify  the  muddy,  of 

without  laying  on  manure.  1^. 

vetsor  pits.  III. 

,  approved  method  of  sow 

— ,  putrid,  method  of  making 

ing  on  narrow  ridges.  13. 

sweet  in  a  night's  time,  ib. 

-,    great  utility  of  lonin, 

buct.  ib  ■ 

— ,  to  prerent  the  freezing  of. 

,  pipe*  ib. 

Whey,  French,  294. 

-  ,  easy  method  of  ponlyrag. 

,  white  wine,  ib. 

Wine,  damson.  MB. 

— ,  to  purify  river,  or  any  other 

.  ginger,  ib. 

uddy,  ib. 

, .with  jar  raisins,  a-IS 

~,  sea,  to  make  fit  for  wash, 

,  orange,  550. 

glinw  at,  ««,■*). 

,  with  rainns,  ib. 
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Whie»  orange  and  lemon,  with 
honey,  251. 

,  grape,  25*i. 

, ,  the  hoo.  C.  Hamil- 
ton's receipt,  ib. 

,  imitation  of  Cyprus,  253. 

,  Syracuse,  254» 

,  Austrian,  ib. 

,  English  claret,  255. 

, Frontiniac,  ib. 


Wine,  a  test  for  discovering  metals 

in,  412. 
.  Wood,  to  preserve,  in  damp  situa- 
tions, 75. 

,   preparation    to  preserve 

from  catching  fire,   and  fqom 
decay,  83. 
-,  to  make  a  liquid  for  staining 


— ,  red  cherry,  257. 
— ,  cherry,  French  method  of 
making,  ib. 

— ,  red  or  black  cherry,  258. 
— ,  rich  mordla  cherry,  259. 
— ,  apricot,  260.     Another,  ib. 
— ,  white  currant,  261.     An- 
other, ib. 

— ^1  red  currant,  262. 
— ,  red  and  white  currant  and 


raspberry,  ib. 

— ,  white  curran^  called  English 
champagne,  263. 
— ,  raspberry,  264. 
— ,  barberry,  ib. 
— ,  rich  gooseberry,  ib. 

-,  green  gooseberry,  to  imitate 


champagne,  265 

— ,  raisin,  266. 

— ,  elder,  ib. 

— ,  elder  flower,  white,  267. 

— ,  blackberry,  268. 

— ,  birch,  ib. 

-^,  spruce,  270. 

— ,  cowslip,  ib. 

— ,  parsnip,  271 . 

— ,  turnip,  ib. 

artificial  red  port; 


Lord 


Pembroke's  receipt,  272. 
— ,  English  tokay,  ib. 
— ,  red  barley,  273. 
— ,  white  barley,  ib. 
— ,  walnut-tree,  ib. 
— ,  excellent  American,  425. 
— t  to  ditect  sugar  of  lead  in, 

412. 


of  different  colours,  188. 

,  to  prevent  from  catchhig 


fire,  168. 

f  to  stain  a  fine  black,  189. 

-,  to  stain  a  beautiful  red  or 


mahogany  colour,  ib. 

,  to  stain  green,  191. 

-,  to  purify,  infested  with  in- 


sects, 422. 

Wood-lice,  to  destroy,  26. 

Wool,  to  mark  sheqp  without  in- 
jury to  the,  42. 

of  sheep,  to  improve  the, 

by  smearing,  43. 
— ,  infested  with  insects,   to 


purify,  173. 

Woollens,  new  method  of  cleaning, 
ib. 

,  easy  method  of  prevent- 
ing moths  in,  422. 

-,  to  preserve,  ib. 


Worms,  for  destroying,  in  wood, 

23. 

— : ,  to  destroy  in  gardens,  33. 

,  to  destroy  in  gravel  walks, 

&c.  34. 

-,  for  curing,  369i  490. 


Wounds,  350. 

,  to  prevent  from  mortify- 
ing, 493. 

Writing,  secret  methods  of,  150. 

,  to  make  durable  on  paper, 

153. 
I  ^''  ,  to  take  out,  1 54. 

,  method  of  recovering  the 

legibility  of  decayed,  ib. 

Writings;  old,  to  revive,  which  are 
almost  defaced,  155. 


THE  END. 
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